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INTRODUCTION 


No life of Bums carries more conviction of truth, or 
frames a more speaking likeness, than the ‘honest narrative’ 
of the poet’s letter to Dr. Moore in August 1787. Bums vras 
convalescent when he vnrote it, and in a ' miserable fog of 
Eimui No one would believe it, if he had not said so. 
His ennui vanished as he put pen to paper and remembered 
the close of the story he proposed to tell — the Edinburgh 
days, the sudden fame of the poet. ‘ My name ’, he \vrote, 
‘ has made a small noise in the country’’ ’ ; and the words, 
let fall as by chance, set him in the right path, evoked — 
what no other life of Bums is, to the same degree — a life 
of the poet. Other biographers who, less fortimate in their 
stopping-point, have had to cany’’ the story be3’’ond Edin- 
burgh to Dumfries, give us rather a life of the poet who, 
because he was ‘ bom a veiyr poor man’s son ’, was put to 
be a ploughman. 

It is not that Bums is silent about the ‘ poor man’s son ’, 
or conceals the fact that for long he pla3"ed against loaded 
dice in the game of life. But he saj's more of the game, less 
of the dice, than his biographers. It is worth remarking 
that, in his account of his school-daj’s (such as they were). 
Bums does not emphasize the povertj’^ of his home : and 
that, when mention of poverty' becomes unavoidable — ^in 
the period of his father’s increasing misfortunes and failing 
health, from about the poet’s fifteenth to his twentj'-fifth 
year — ^he contrives to get rid of this topic as quicklj' as 
possible. MTiat must be said of hardship, he concentrates 
in a rapid outline of his father’s story' for these y'ears — 
relie’ving the gloom uith the episode of his oum first love 
and attempt in rhy'me — before retracing his steps to tell 
the poet’s story' in fuller detail. And Bums’s version 
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IS supenor also in its division ol the subject The usual 
waj is to divide the life at each move to a new home— 
1766 1777 1784 &c Bums lor the part he has to tell, 
divides at his seventeenth jear (1775) his twentj third 
(1781) and his twentj -eighth (1786) — these being as he 
reckoned, the years ol most importance in his mental 
grovrth and therefore most desemag to be chronicled 
The emphasis should fall not on the poverty of his youth 
but on the social disposition , described as * without 
bounds or limits ’ even m boyhood, which he opposed to 
poverty The poor mans lot never held any terrors for 
Bums He behev ed he could make shift to be happy ev en 
though reduced to beg His hues 

The heart aye stbe part aye 
That makes os tight or wTang 

do not convey the senUmeot commonly attributed to them, 
if we refer them to their contest « They remind ns rather 
that at no time in his hfe did Bums show an eagerness to 
getneh \Miat his ‘ disposition thought of pov erty can be 
seen also in the verse-episUes made soon after these lines 
were written before he ^ew success, and while the struggle 
still went on for example in the epistle To Jarrti SmifA 
The star that rules my luckless lot 
Has fated me the russet coat 
Ad danui d my fortune to the groat 
But in requit 

Has blest me with a random shot 

0 conntra vnt 

An anxious eel never throws 
Behmt my lug or by my nose 
I jouk beneath Misfortune s blows 
As weel a T may 

Sworn foe to sorrow care and pros« 

1 rhyme away 

’ Seepage 37 
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It may be noted also, in the letter to Moore itself, that, 
-when Bums had to speak of the worst years at Moimt 
Oliphant, not the poverty but the solitariness of life there 
-came first to mind : ' the chearless gloom of a hermit ', he 
calls it, ‘ with the imceasing moil of a galle5'-slave.’ 

There is, however, one hardship that Bums felt in his 
jmuth, and felt the more keenly because of his ' social dis- 
position ' — ^the want of some one to interpret his ' strong 
, appetite for sociabilit}’' ’ as not necessarilj>- a sign of the old 
Adam, as the sign rather of that innocent thing, the artistic 
temperament. In his infancj*, an old maid of his mother’s 
taught him tales and songs ; and ‘ this he says, ‘ culti- 
vated the latent seeds of Poesy It does not appear that 
he felt himself similar^ indebted to the other teachers of 
his jmuth, to his father, and to John Murdoch, the teacher 
chosen for him by his father. William B\mnes desen^es all 
praise for his concern to educate his children. But, with 
all his insight into ' ilen, their m ann ers and their waj^ 
his mind was neither supple nor alert enough to take the 
measure of his eldest son. The anecdotes concerning their 
relationship prove only that he found the boy difficult, 
vithoiit thinking to accommodate their disparate views of 
life. The ‘ lessons of -sortue and piety ’ by which he strove 
to correct the ‘ disposition ’ of his son, were knowledge 
loaded, rather than fed, into his pupil ; and the process 
seems on occasion to have bored Bums, ' quick to learn and 
wise to know ’ bj’^ natme. The result at anj* rate was that 
the first exhibitions of the artist in Bums were made in 
‘ polemical di%dnity ’ — he became notorious in his early 
teens for the ' heat and indiscretion ’ with which he puzzled 
Calvinism ‘ in conversation parties on Sundaj^ between 
sermons ’ ; and his seventeenth year is marked as im- 
portant, among other things, for his defiance of his father 
in the incident of the country dancing school, and the 
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disstpation of his eail3 majihood is attributed (in psrt) to 
hbfathers dialike of him Itom that time John Murdoch, 
but a 3 oulh himself ntus the schoolmastct v,ho at the cost 
of some thrashing tan^l Bums English grammar and 
made him bj the age of ten absolutely a cntic in sub- 
stantives verbs and particles Gilbert Bums after hi» 
brother s death— mi Jed perhaps by the thradiings ’ — 
exasgerated this and started the idea that these les^ns 
in grammar were an important factor in the unfddmg 
of the poet s genius and character The claim sound:, 
odd beside llurdoch s own conridered estimate of his pupil 
imtten m 1799 Gilbert he says always appeared to 
me to possiess a more li\el> inv^imaUon and to bo more of 
the wit than Robert If ant person who knew the boys 
bad been asked which of them was the most likelj to court 
the Pluses he would surelv hate ceter guessed that Robert 
had a propensity of that fond If as Gilbert says Burns 
soon became remarkable (or the fiuency and correcttiess 
of tus erpre&iioa this was due les> to Murdoch and his 
lessons in gtanimar than to the fact— admitted by Gil- 
bert as an afterthought of no miporunce — that from his 
eaihest years the poet was a reader when he could get 
a book There t> a letter Boros wrote to Murdoch in lySj 
from which it seems lair to infer that not the grammanan 
but the moralist in hi> teacher struck Burns most and 
that he remembered his school-days generally as a tune of 
imperfect sympathy with the aims of his teachers All the 
pains of an indvdgent father and a masterly teicbet had 
availed only to keep him pretty clear of vicious habits ' 
nothmg mote positrve had resulted from their schemes to 
make aman of him as a maned the world hewas'most 
miserably dehaent the teterse of * an acUte pushing 
fellow' And his excuse— for he was afraid this recital 
would not please— B the mildest of hints that he was meant 
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for other flights than Murdoch and liis father designed for 
their pupils ; that, after ways of his own devising, he was 
finding life a bigger and a better thing than their teaching 
had reported it. 'I seem to be one sent into the world ’, 
he sa3's, ‘ to see and observe ; and I ver}' easily* compound 
with the knave who tricks me of mj' monej', if there be 
anything original about him which shews me human nature 
in a different light from anything I have seen before.' And 
again : ' I forget that I am a poor insignificant devil, un- 
noticed and unknown, stalking up and dowm fairs and 
markets, when I happen to be in them reading a page or 
two of Mankind, and “ catching the manners Uving as they 
rise ”, whilst the men of business jostle me on every^ side 
as an idle incumbrance in their way'.’ By' 1783, of course, 
the ' social disposition ’ that rebelled in 1775 had had an 
innings. The studied impenitence of this excuse could 
hardly otherw'ise have been possible : for, strangely enough, 
Bums ^^Tote it when his fortimes were at their lowest ebb — 
when his father was past work and visibly dying, and, at 
Lochlea, ruin more complete than threatened at Moimt 
Oliphant was already well in sight. The dissipation he had 
substituted for his father’s lessons since 1775 was clearly 
helping Bums to understand and put faith in the ‘ disposi- 
tion ' that prompted it. It had been a tougher fight against 
the doctrines of his early teachers than against poverty' ; 
but the artist in Bums was giving him the victory as before. 
It is the more interesting to note that, as he hints the gain 
to have been greater than the loss, notions and sentiments 
fall from his pen which in two y'ears time were to shine in 
the terser idiom of his verse : one of them is in the last 
sentence quoted above, the verse for which v'ill be found 
in the epistle To William Simpson.'^ In less than two years’ 
time, when, after their father’s death, the brothers had 
^ ' Lines 91-6 (p. 49). 
a3 


■' 79--3 
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coatnved to make a zm start o MosSgid Borns was to 

write J7e T in-n and Coila s lines la tfiat poem 'are an 

ujqi^kfied defence cf the lebdlion of I775 

obv^oosl^ record. 

For what had disapaboa meant for Bums ’ V funoas 
interest in the amours of hts panJi and his own goddesses , 
«hscb made him bre for the glaamin^ canng for 
labours of the daj- onl\ while m actual exeros* , 
kirkoswald and its smx.^fer« and Irvine which taught 
hiTn — the former to look cacDncierredl3r on a large tavern* 
bin and miT without fear m a dmnken sqi-abble the 
Utter tQ«peak ofacertamfashionablefaibrgwithlevitj ’ 
\ll this he admits and partlv allows as evfl But there ta 
mere to the accoLat Irvine showed hm someliuns of a 
town Lfe Kirkoswald oanbnd m a new phasij. . The 
pew Lfe that b> to sat had meant also wider and mere 
vanoos cpportcEitws for observing men and the passions 
of men It was Burns s greatest need when he broke out 
U the old habit (wturti he 'till retained) of reading ' when 
he CO Jd get a book was to come to har%‘es.t The chance 
of fending their piralleL a esjOTcnce feaed the images of his 
bc»k reading — cow chieil\ m poetry ard wnrks of ccagma- 
iioo — ard gave them body and power as never before He 
readShenstcnes\\oili3atKiikcewalduiJ775 andKirkos- 
waJd apd Shens*OBe between theta seat h-m home am 
bitioito to fpT3 a letter wntisg co*«ne of his feieads on the 
B arwsckihne model But as we should expect m one with 
whom lo\e and peesy began together it was the songs he 
read c*- beard sung and the love afiairs of ht. new life that 
be'weea them d-d m«t to bring out the writer in Bams 
He found that his pas a c si s wh«i they were once Lghted 
^ raged kke so raanvdeTiL till tber got rent la rhvme 
He found aho ey-ea la these rears that the thyme came 

* Lows I 1-6 (p 
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easiest when the passion suggested a model for his verses 
that had been heard rather than read, when a tune guided 
him more than a former poet’s lines. ^Mostlj- it was so -with 
the few passion-inspired pieces tliat have survived from 
tliis time. The poet’s lines guided liim most in this period, 
not when his rhjmies were passion-bom, but when the}' 
eased him of some mood of depression, induced by con- 
sidering his father’s lot or ' dislike ’ of his war’s. In such 
moods he rrTOte Winter : a dirge — a strange piece for tire 
tune of ' Maepherson’s Farewell ' — and the song I dream’d 
I lay u'here fioivcrs were springing, for which no tune is 
indicated, and which poaches freely on Mrs. Cockbum’s 
version of The Flowers of the Forest. On one occasion also — 
it seems to have been when the factor’s letters at Mount 
Oliphant used to set them all in tears — a mood of this kind 
carried him so far from song and song-times that, as he puts 
it, ' nothing less would ser\'e me than courting the Tragic 
Muse ' ; and he riTote A Fragment in the Hour of Remorse, 
on Seeing a Fdlow-Creature in Misery, whom I had known 
in Better Days ; in blank verse that would rather rh}'me, it 
is the poorest thing he ever made. 

And yet Biuns was not to uin his spins as a l}Tic poet : 
songs are an almost neghgible part of the Kilmamock and 
of the various Edinburgh editions of his works. He was to 
devote himself to other forms of uTiting before be became 
known. Two things contributed to bring this about. 

Towards the end of 1781 — ^the second of his important 
years — ^Bums, wishing ‘ to set about doing something in 
life ’ (Gilbert says he wished to many'), made his first serious 
attempt to turn man of the world. He despaired of farming, 
which he saw to be fast mining his father for the second 
time, and decided to try fiax-dressing. It was this venture 
that took him to In-ine ; and till the venture failed, and 
Bums returned to Lochlea and the ill-luck that was piling 
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up there— except some rdigions pieces', significantly 
enough— he wrote nothing But not long apparently after 
his return from Irvme Bums chanced upon the poems o! 
Robert Fergusson and Fcigosson re-converted him to 
poetry Scott thought that Bums talked of his models, 
Ramsay and Fergusson * with too much humHitj It ^vas 
gratitude that misled his judgement of Fergusson if it was 
misled This poet from humble circumstances not unlike 
his own had been pdoted to fame by a disposition % erj 
hkehisown but this was not all AllanRamsay Hamilton 
of Gilbertfield all the models Bums had possessed till now 
in the \emacul3i were men of the past before London had 
come to be the influence it was by Bums s day on Scottish 
maimers and taste — an influence of which his own schooling 
in English was symptomatic Fergusson was a conleni' 
porary Bominiyso he had died m 1774 banng pubhshed 
his book m the previous year — at the very age Bums him* 
self had reached when he first read it And this contem- 
porary though he bowed to the prevailing taste by vmting 
one half of his book in English had achieved fame by the 
other half — poem* in which he handled the idiom and 
metres of Scots mote cutiumgly , and with less adulteration 
of English than Ramsay himself had done in a more 
favourable age It would have been odd if Bums had not 
kmdled at then flame and strung anew ’ his ' wnldly 
soundmg rustic lyre with emulatmg vigour Fergusson 
replaced the collection of English songs which had been 
his vade mecusi before the Irvme period and the pre- 
dominance m this new vaderaecum of wit and manners- 
paintmg over soug helped to determine the contents of 
his Kilmarnock Poems Bums set about doing for his own 
Aynbire parish what Fergusson had done for Edinburgh 
Whole poems are modelled after the master and every- 
where the influence of style and vocabulary is evident 
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The other determinant was uglier and more personal. It 
affected the toneV rather than the form and stsde of the 
Kihnamock Poems. The dissipation that marked Bums’s 
years after 1775 was at first only ' comparative ndth the 
strictness and sobrietj' ,of Presbjderian countiyr life ’ ; and 
it led to no \'icious practices till the close of the Irvine 
period. But, nith no solace of rhjTne to ease the smart, 
the failure in Irvine, and then the increasing miserj" of the 
home he returned to at Lochlea, were whips that strmg 
Bums to more reckless courses. It was a mood, therefore, 
far removed from that of song — a devil-may-care, sardonic 
mood — ^which possessed Bums, when he discovered Fergus- 
son and returned to rh^me. The poems most completely 
inspired by it — pieces, like The Txea Herds and Holy Willie’s 
Prayer, of rollicking (and sometimes coarse) abusive wit — 
he withheld when it came to printing. But the Postscript 
of his epistle To William Simpson, The Holy Fair, The 
Address io the Deil, and provocative stanzas in other poems 
thathe did publish — ^what Mackenzie calls the ‘ exceptionable 
parts ’ of the Kilmarnock volume — show how the mood 
lingered ndth Bums, more or less, throughout the 3'ears 
1784-6, when most of the Kilmarnock Poems were either 
first written or thoroughly revised. MTiat else could be 
expected ? His life at this time was as defiant as his 
writings. The targets of his abuse and ridicule were now 
the ‘ auld hcht ’ clergj' and their kirk-sessions— the prime 
authors of that ‘ strictness and sobriety ’ of life, which had 
fretted the rebel in him from the beginning. His father — 
whose death in the spring of 1784 had given a final loose -to 
Bvims’s passions — ^had not seen eye to eye with them in aU 
things either. And the son saw no reason to giv'e them 
quarter, when the birth of his ‘ Betty ’, and then his com- 
plications with Jean Armour, brought liim ' point blank 
within the reach of their heavnest metal ’. 
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Burns’s ambition as a wnter, hosvever did not look at 
first bejond a Kjle audience for the K3le he celebrated, 
and in AjTshire this note of fiercer rebelhon m his book 
rather helped than hindered its popularity A book of songs 
would not haie brought him such immediate fame For 
in Bums s part of Ayrshire, m the eighteenth century , the 
t jTanny of kirk-’:essions and presfaj-tenes and synods o\ er 
the pnvate h\es of indiiaduals had become wellnigb m 
tolerable Session records swarm with entries that record 
the compeurmg of cnminals on charges proper only to be 
dealt with in a avil court in any nghtly organized state , 
they read like nothing so much as a modem pohce gazette 
The Kilmarnock Poems \ oiced a feeling that was inarticulate 
but aching for utterance The popularity of Bums with the 
audience he sought was the popularity of the man with 
the words lor his people 

But It was because Kilmarnock led on to Edinburgh that 
Bunu marked 1786 as his third important year forEdm* 
buighwas anwworid tohim wherehe mingledamong 
many classes of men unknown to him before Yet. though 
wi^m a fortnight of his arrival the notice taken of by 
t e noblesse and hterab might well has e turned his head 


from the first Bums si 


— s to have felt his Edinburgh svel- 
come as ^erent m motn e from his ivclcome m the w est 
enl ^ ^ ^*^6 Edinburgh he found, was more 

''**1 and mdeed rather s’ain of its 
tint could agitate Kitoar- 
«*wo,M '"'‘‘““I'tuthousl.tsrftluu 

“g Prosoentv ^ ?«i«ation of sudden and gfow- 

heuTSo . “d they 

let them pen-h against such evils— to 

knew the map o! B^ik ** *K<ded Dugald Stewart who 
ineu<ialionmaT)enodi«-ii«i?^“” procure their recom- 

a periodical that society read and Mackenzie 
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whispered audibly enough that the wares he praised had 
been made for another market. Nor was this all. Scott teUs 
in the Account of Edinburgh that he wrote in iSiS for The 
Provincial Aniiquiiics of Scotland, how the prosperity of the 
later eighteenth centurj' made the New Town, with houses 
that ‘ had their ain door ’ (as the phrase ran then), in con- 
trast to the climbing ' lands ’ or tenement-houses of the Old 
To^vn. This change in the ' domestic establishments ’ of 
Edinburgh societj' natiurally produced ' new wants, and a 
different set of habits ’. Bums had not made his book for 
a citj*- where the old Scottish life and manners were, at best, 
in a state of thaw. It was not his book so much as his 
presence that recommended Bums to Edinburgh. Men and 
\vomen alike were captivated by his personalit}^ and 
astounded by the wit and strength of mind he displayed 
in conversation. Any party was sure of success, if the Ajr- 
shire ploughman was one of those inmted,' and societj^ 
dined and danced him to its wish. But the poet noticed 
that, one and all, thej^ advised him to abandon the ver- 
nacular for English. He tried the ad^'ice, a little. But, for 
all the ' excellent English scholar ’ Slmdoch had made him 
as a boy, English books could never make music in his brain 
like the Fergussons and song-wrights of his owm native 
speech ; he lacked observation to translate them in terms 
of English life ; and the half-English life of Edinburgh could 
not supply the deficienc3^ To abandon Scots, Bums felt, 
was to abandon also his Scottish themes — ^the only themes 
he knew, or cared, to write upon. In a very few weeks, 
he grasped the situation. Mrs. Dunlop had written that 
she feared Edinburgh would lose them 'the Rural Bard pro- 
duced in Ayrshire’. On 15 January 1787, Bums reassured 
her ; ' The novelty of a poet in my obscure situation, with- 
out any of those advantages whidr are reckoned necessary 
for that character, at least at this time of daj’^, has raised 
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a partial tide of public notice which has home me to a 
height where I am absolutdy feelingly certain my abilities 
are inadequate to support me and too surely do I see that 
time when the same tide wiH leave me and recede perhaps 
as far below the mark of truth I do not say this in the 
ridiculous affectation of self abasement and modesty ‘ And 
when It was all over and Burns was back m Mauchlme, it 
was the statelmess of the Patricians m Edmbuigh ’ that 
he remembered most and not with pleasure He knew and 
fell himself to be regarded as a novelty — a prodigy — 
rather than as a poet who had proved his title beyond dis- 
pute That 15 why during the Utter months of this Edin- 
burgh penod he is found leaving great men s tables to 
haunt with the Crochallan Fenablcs and their like — gay, 
irresponsible spints who preserved the life he understood 
smgmg Bong» and telling tales (old world fashion) o\ er their 
cups in taverns 

It was a fotunate result The Edinburgh reception, 
though not an he rould wish was the nght medicine for 
the ailments that had troubled this poet since about J 7 S 0 
To establish hia fame and put real happiness within lus 
reach lor the rest of his days the shortest way was to drive 
him to the Crochallan Fencibles as Edmburgh did For 
thtoi^h the Fenables Bums fell acquamted with James 
Johnson themusic-engravcr andkamtofhisScofsflfMsicfJl 
JlfMsrttw the first volume of which was to appear m May 
^7^7 Johnson s work turned Bums from the ridicule and 


wit of satire and desmption which had brought him his 
renown to modes he had attempted before he spoke out m 
those kmds He went back to the tunes that were his chief 
resomce and inspiration when poetry first called to him— 
o e ^Ucal aim* and habits of the years when he 

fashion^ Nannie 0 Green grow the Rashes 0 and T/irre 

a-ai a lad At Elfisland and at Dumfries he might be 
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farmer and gauger for a livelihood. His real work was done 
for love and without pajanent — collecting, cleansing, sup- 
plementing, refurbishing the ancient songs of his country 
for the Muscuvi (to which he became a sort of unofficial 
literary editor), and later for George Thomson’s Select 
Scottish Airs. Because of the time he gave to these pubhca- 
tions, during the rest of his life, very few new pieces were 
made by him for the several issues of his own works ; nor 
are the pieces he did make verj^ striking, except Tam o’ 
Shunter — a happj? inspiration, drawn from the same folk 
somrces as gave him material for his songs. But Scott was 
UTong to ' regret that so much of his time and talents was 
frittered awa}* in compiling and composing for musical col- 
lections Character and genius combined in Bums to make 
this his most proper employ. His genius was, above all, 
a genius for ‘ the ring of words ’ : he is greatly original, not 
in thought, but in style. His character determined this 
genius towards sources of inspiration in hfe rather than in 
books. Bums was too much one of the people to presume 
ever to ‘ make verses ’ like those ' by men who had Greek 
and Latin ’, or for that matter any language of hterature 
in the strict sense of the word. Book-inspiration, and 
attempts to rise from ideas rather than from rhjdhms and 
feelings of personal experience, furnish the flat places of 
his uTiting. It is when he goes direct to the life of the 
folk whose ‘ observation and remark ' he courted, and 
copies the idiom of their daily speech, that he commands 
the applause he deser^'^es. It was this that saved him 
from becoming a ser\Tle imitator even of Fergusson. Fer- 
gusson did not give his style its noticeable drift towards 
proverb : 

‘ But facts are cMels that winna ding ’ — 

‘ The heart aye’s the part aye 

That makes us right or \vrang ’ — 



xvui INTRODUCTION 

To make a l>app> fireside dune 
To veans and wile 
That s the true pathos and snbbme 
01 hninaii life 

These are tie phrases ol a lolk-artist grcaterthanFergusson 
because better read in folk wisdom And the gctuus of this 
man who readfolkmoregteedily than books, plaj-s best of 
all 01 cT those half made (or rather half mined) things, the 
folk songs he paldied and preserved in his later years , 
makes him, as Henley has said ' the most exquisite artist 
m folk-song the world has seen ' 



BURNS’S LIFE 

1759. Robert Bums bom at Alloway, near Ajt, 25 Januarj'. 

1766. Bums’s father, helped by his emploj-er, becomes tenant of 
Mount Oliphant, a farm near Alloway (^lay). 

1773. Bums makes his first poem (see p. 136 and note). 

1775. Spends the summer at a school in ItirkoswMd to learn survej’- 
ing, &c. (see p. 140). 

1777. The Burnses move to Lochlea, in Tarbolton (May). 

1780. Bums active in founding a Bachelors’ Debating Club at Tar- 
bolton (November). 

1781- 2. Resides in Irvine to learn flax-dressing. Meets Richard 

Brown (see p. 142 and note). 

1782- 3. Reads Fergusson’s Poems and is excited to emulation. 
17S3. Begins his first Commonplace Book (April). 

1784. His father dies at Lochlea, a poor man (13 Febmary). 

With his brother Gilbert, leases Mossgiel, near Slauchline, 
from Gavin Hamilton. Meets Jean Armour at a ‘penny 
dance’ m Mauchline (? April 17S4). 

Birth of Bums’s first illegitimate child — ‘Betty’ (November; 
d. 8 January 1S17). 

1786. (By April) Boms, who had ^ven Jean Armour a written 

acknowledgement of marriage, learnt that Jean, at her 
father’s wiSh, had agreed to tte mutilation of his ‘paper’. 
The parting with ‘Highland Mary’ (May). 

Poems, chiefly in ihe Scottish Dialect published at ICilmamock 
(31 July). 

Jean Armour gives birth (3 September) to twins — Robert (d. 

14 May 1857) and a daughter (d. in infancy). 

Bums arrives in Edinburgh (28 November). 

1787. First Edinburgh edition of the Poems published (April). Bor- 

der Tour (5 JIay-8 June). Returns to Mauchline, where he 
is made welcome to visit Jean Armour and her family. 
West Highland Tour (June). Returns to Edinburgh (7 
August). Highland Tour with William Nicol (25 August- 
16 September). 

1787-8. (September-March) In Edmburgh — except for two brief 
spells in the country (one in October, at Harvieston, Clack- 
mannanshire. with friends; the other in March, on the Dal- 
swinton estate in Dumfriesshire, choosing a farm) — awaiting 
a settlement with his publisher, and preparing songs for 
Johnson’s Scots Musical Museum. Meets Mrs. McLehose 
(Clarinda; see note on p. 201). Jean Armour gives birth 
(March) to twin daughters, who lived only a few days. 

1788. At home, receiving instmctions towcurds a Commission in the 

Excise (April-l^Iay). 

Acknowledges Jean Armour as his wife. 

Enters upon his farm at EUisland (13 June). 



t\ BURNS’S Lirn 

Compeared enlh Jean Amour before the KiiV Seasiotj of 
Mauchline in order to the solemn coafirmalion of their 
itretnilir inamaRe (3 Anjrnttl 

1780 la Edinburgh scehmg «n hjiuse appomimcnt (end of Feb- 

Birlh of riancaWaJbCB Bums (iS August d 9 July 1803) 
Turn'd a gauger (by ai Outobef) having been appointed to 

the di% laion of irbich EUtsUnd was the centre 
1751 James Carl of Clencura Bimsapation die* at Falmouth on 
his May home from Lisboo (January) 

Dinh of second inegittmate child — Eluabeth (51 Mitch d 

Birth of Williim Sicol Burns (*l April d at February 1S7J) 
Cii\es op EllisJand and mocea to Dumfries (November) As 
far back as March 1787 he informed Mn Dunlop that 
land IS and will be a very very hard bargain if at 
ptacucahle 

1791 A^cd to contribute to George Thomson s CoHrtfia* e; 
OrigiKuf Sceilisi^irs (September} 

Bnth ol Eluabeth RiddeU Buns (tt November d Septem 
her 179JI 

\ lilts at Dunlop House Avrshire (December) Icetums to 
Dumfries shortly before Cbnstmas to find that be bad 
been reported as a person disaCected to government ana 
that the Doard of Eecise had ordered tfi inquiry into his 
political conduct The maltet had blewm over by 5 Jm* 
uary 1793 salMMtbeDoatdsrasconcemed Butlromthjs 
tune Gums loet more and more the counteeariee of people 
of station 

1793 Second Edmburgh edition of the P«tmt published (rebrnarj) 
«794 ^t issue of the roems m Bums s lilebme 

Birth of James Glencaim Darns (t» August d 18 bovetnher 
1863) 

Btany songs lospncd by Chloru (Jean Lotiracr) 

1793-0 (Oetober-Januiuy) Bums aerioualy ill Jessie Lewars *h° 
him 81 cceeds Chlons as the inspiration Of ha songs 
1790 Kemrns to Durnmes from Brow ontheSoleay 'ahereb'had 
wn to tiy seabatbuig for a cure and dies 111 July) 
mrM «ith Bubtary booonin at Dumfries (t; July) Birtn 
ol Matwell BuTDS (sy July d jj gpn] 1799) 



HENRY MACKENZIE 

Re^'ie^v of the Kilmarnock Edition of 
Bums’s Poems 

Tke Lounger, No, 97. — December 9, 17S6 

Ik the discovery- of talents generally unkno^\'n, men are 
apt to indulge the same fond partialit\' as in all other dis- 
coveries tvhich themselves have made ; and hence we have 
had repeated instances of painters and of poets, who have 
been drawn from obscure situations, and held forth to public 
notice and applause b}' the extravagant encomiums of their 
introductors, j’et in a short time have sunk again to their 
former obscurity ; whose merit, though perhaps somewhat 
neglected, did not appear to have been much undervalued 
by the world, and could not support, by its own intrinsic 10 
excellence, that superior place which the enthusiasm of its 
patrons would have assigned it. 

I know not if I shall be accused of such enthusiasm and 
partiality, when I introduce to the notice of my readers 
a poet of our own countr}-, with whose writings I have 
latel}- become acquainted ; but if I am not greatly deceived, 

I think I mat' safel}' pronounce him a genius of no ordinary’ 
tank. The person to whom I allude is Robert Burks, an 
Ayrshire ploughman, whose poems were some time ago pub- 
lished in a country-town in the west of Scotland, with no 20 
other ambition, it would seem, than to circulate among the 
inhabitants of the county where he was bom, to obtain a 
little fame from those •who had heard of his talents. I hope 
I shall not be thought to assume too much, if I endeavo'ur 
to place him in a higher point of “view, to call for a verdict 
of his cormtry on the merit of his works, and to claim for 
him thosehonouis which their excellence appears to deserve. 

In mentioning the circumstance of his humble station, 

I mean not to rest his pretensions solely’ on 'that title, or to 



essa'^s on burns 

tht meiiK “’ 

: - — -f 

ticolars indeed “SM t^Moctedly aiidOTtl>««‘ 
tions b«tha.po.t.> seeL to n.e Ms 

the aploiies „bum our ap 

entitled to and edncaUon hate 

plaose One to mdeed to bt^ » ba 

Opposed to to tame the “ "^^n^cal dndect 

,„ ijranatetentten EvenmScottod ^ 

nhich Ramsay and he have ““* *■ , ,endet m 

<nalt> which greatlj damps the p constant 

Enslnd tt cannot be tod at ^ ,rd«tl tot Pleasto 
reierence to a glossary as > esnecially llios® 

Soma cl hu productions ^Hbese I *all 

gra\est>l« are almost Engbsh From o I think 

first present my readers with aa extrac . energj 

they wiU discover a high tone of fedmf ^ ^ of the 

of expression particular!) and strongly entitled 

-o mind and the %oice of a poet Ta from If 

thelinofl inwhichtbeGerousofhisnatiNecou >. ; 

s^ifr i> thus supposed to address him 

(Pagn 55-6 lines 91-116) 

Of strains like the above solemn and 
rapt and inspired melancholy in which the Poet lifts ^ ej 
aboNc this visible diurnal sphere , the Foei^ 
D«s/>onif<m:y thelamref ll'infer al>irge and the I 
tion to R«»n afford no less striking examples 
tender and the moral specimens equally adsantag 

might be drawn from the eli^iac \ erses mtitled n u” 

3omaJ« to monni from The Cottars Saturday Aig . 
Stanzas To a Mouse or those To a Mounlatn Daisy 0“ 
turning it down witli Bie plough m April 1786 This s 
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Poem I shall insert entire, not from its superior merit, but 
because its length suits the bounds of m}’- Paper. 

(Pages Sj-g) 

I have seldom met with an image more truly pastoral 
than tliat of the lark, in the second stanza. Such strokes 
as these mark the pencil of the poet, which delineates 
Nature vith the precision of intimac)’', 5'et with the delicate 
colouring of beautj’’ and of taste. 

The pow'er of genius is not less admirable in tracing the 
manners, than in painting the passions, or in dravung the 
scenery of Natme. That intuitive glance with which a lo 
writer like Shakespeare discerns the characters of men, with 
which he catches the many-changing hues of life, forms a 
sort of problem in the science of mind, of which it is easier 
to see the truth than to assign the cause. Though I am 
very far from meaning to compare our rustic bard to Shake- 
speare, yet whoever wiU read his lighter and more humorous 

poems, his Dialogue of ihe Dogs, his Dedication to G 

H , Esq ] his Epistles to a young Friend, and to W. 

S n, vail perceive vath what uncommon penetration and 

sagacity this Heaven-taught ploughman, from, his humble 20 
and unlettered station, has looked upon men and manners. 

Against some passages of those last-mentioned poems it 
has been objected, that thej"^ breathe a spirit of libertinism 
and irreligion. But if we consider the ignorance and fanati- 
cism of the lower class of people in the country where these 
poems were written, a fanaticism of that pernicious sort 
which sets faith in opposition to good works, the faUac}?^ and 
danger of which, a mind so enlightened as our Poet’s could 
not but perceive ; ■ we shall look upon his lighter Muse, not 
as the enemy of religion, (of which in several places he 5^ 
expresses the justest sentiments), but as the champion of 
morality, and the friend of virtue. 
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There are ho\mer, it must be allowed some exception 
able parts of the \o!ume he has given to the public, which 
caution would have suppressed or correction struck out 
but Poets arc seldom cautious and our Poet had alas ! no 
friends or companions from whom correction could be 
obtained When we reflect on his rank in life the habits 
to which he must have been subject and the societv m 
which he must have mixed we regret perhaps more than 
wonder that delicacy ^ould be v» often offended in perus- 
io mg a volume in which there is so much to interest and to 
please us 

possesses tlie spint as well a^ the fano of a Poet 
That honest pnde and independence of soul which are some- 
times the Muse s only dower break forth on ev eT> occasion 
in bis works It mav be then I shall wrong his feelings 
while I indulge my envn in calling the attention of the 
public to his situation and circumstances That condition, 
humble as it was in which he found content and wooed 
the Muse might not have been deemed uncomfortable but 
30 gnef and misfortunes have reached him there and one or 
two of his poems hint what I have learnt from some of his 
countrymen that he has been obliged to form the resolution 
of leaving his native land to seek under a West Indian 
cbme that shelter and support whidi Scotland has denied 
him But I trust means may be found to prevent this 
resolution from taking pbee and that I do m> countri 
no more than justice, when I suppose her ready to stretch 
out her hand to chensb and retain this native Poet whose 
wccid ntstes wild ' possess so roudi excellence To repair 
30 the wrongs of suffering or neglected ment to call forth 
genius from the obscuntj in which it had pined indignant, 
and place it where it tna> profit or delight the w orld . these 
are exertions which give to wealth an enviable supenont} 
to greatness and to patron^ a laudable pnde 



DUGALD STEWART 

Burns in 1786-7 

Currie’s edition of The Works of Robert Burns, 1800 

The first time I saw Robert Bums, was on 23d of October 
1786, when he dined at my house in Ayrshire. . . . 

His manners were then, as they continued ever after- 
wards, simple, manly, and independent ; strongly expressive 
of conscious genius and worth ; but without anything that 
indicated forwardness, arrogance, or vanity. He took his 
share in conversation, but not more than belonged to him ; 
and listened with apparent attention and deference, on sub- 
jects where his want of education deprived him of the means 
of information. If there had been a little more of gentleness 10 
and accommodation in his temper, he would, I think, have 
been stiU more interesting ; but he had been accustomed 
to give law in the circle of his ordinary acquaintance, and 
his dread of anything approaching to meanness or servility, 
rendered his manner somewhat decided and hard. — Nothing 
perhaps was more remarkable among his various attain- 
ments, than the fluency, and precision, and originality of 
his language, when he spoke in company ; more particularly 
as he aimed at purity in his turn of expression, and avoided 
more successfully than most Scotchmen, the peculiarities of 20 
Scottish phraseology. 

He came to Edinburgh earlj' in the winter following, and 
remained there for several months. . . . 

The attentions he received during his stay in town from 
all ranks and descriptions of persons, were such as w'ould 
have turned any head but his own. I cannot say that I 
could perceive anj’^ imfavourable effect which they left on 
his mind. He retained the same simplicity of manners and 
appearance which had struck me so forcibly when I first 
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saw him m the countrj nor did he seem to feel ant addi- 
tional self importance from the number and rank of his 
acquaintance His dress w as perfectlj suited to his station, 
plain and unpretending with a suf5ici«it attention tn neat 
ness If I recollect nght he alwajswore boots , and when 
on more than usual ceremont buck-skin breeches 
The s anet j of his engagements while in Edmburgh pre- 
V ented me from seemg him so often as 1 could hav e wished 
In the course of the spring he called on me once of twice 

10 at my request early in the mommg and walked with me 
to Braid Hdla m the neighbourhood of the town, when he 
charmed me still more b> his private coniersation than 
he had ever done m company He was passionately fond 
of the beauties of nature and I recollect once he told me 
when I was adnuimg a distant prospect in one of our morn- 
ing walks that the sight of so many smoking cottages gat e 
a pleasure to his mind which none could understand who 
had not witnessed like himself the happiness and the w ortb 
which they contained 

so The idea which his conversation cont ej ed of the pow ers 
of his mind exceeded if passible that which is suggested 
by his wTitmgs Among the poets whom I have happened 
to know 1 have been stmek m more than one instance 
with the unaccountable disparity between thetf general 
talents and the occasional inspirations of their more 
favoured moments But all the faculties of Burns s mind 
were as far as I could ju^e equally vigorous , and his 
predilection for poetry was rather the result of his own 
enthusiastic and impassUHitd temper than of a grams 
jO exclusively adapted to that speaes of composition From 
his conversation I should have pionounced him to be fitted 
to excel m whatever walk of ambition he had chosen to 
exert his abilities 
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Among the subjects on which he was accustomed to dwell, 
the characters of the indmduals wth whom he happened 
to meet was plainly a favourite one. The remarks he made 
on them were alwa3’-s shrewd and pointed, though frequently 
inclining too much to sarcasm. His praise of those he loved 
was sometimes indiscriminate and extravagant ; but this, 

I suspect, proceeded rather from the caprice and humour of 
the moment, than from the effects of attachment in blinding 
his judgment. His wit was readj*, and alwaj^s impressed 
vith the marks of a vigorous understanding ; but, to mj'^ lo 
taste, not often pleasing or happ3\ His attempts at epigram 
in his printed works, are the onty performances perhaps, 
that he has produced, totally unworth}’’ of his genius. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 

Recollections of Burns 

Lockhart’s Life of Robeil Burns, 1828 

As for Bums, I may trul}’- say, Virgilimn vidi tantum. 

I was a lad of fifteen in 1786-7, when he came first to Edin- 
burgh, but had sense and feeling enough to be much 
interested in his poetrjL and would have given the world 
to know him ; but I had very little acquaintance with any 
literal}^ people, and stiU less ■with the gentry of the west 
country, the two sets that he most frequented. ... As it 20 
was, I saw him one day at the late venerable Professor 
Ferguson’s, where there were several gentlemen of literar}’’ 
reputation, among whom I remember the celebrated Mr. 
Dugald Stewart. Of course we jmimgsters sate silent, 
looked, and listened. The only thing I remember which was 
remarkable in Bums’s manner, was the effect produced 
upon him bj'^ a print of Bunbury’s, representing a soldier 
lying dead on the snow, his dog sitting in miser}' on one 
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side —on the other his widow with a child in her arms 

These lines were wmttcn beneath-^ 

Cold on Canadian hiBs ca Minden s plain 
Perhaps that patent w^rt her soldier slam— 

Bent o er her babe her e> e dissolved in dew 
The big drops miTigling vnth the walk ht drew 
Gave the sad presage of his (nture years 
The child of misery baptized m teats 
Bums seemed much afiected by the pnnt or rather the 
10 ideas which it suggested to his mind He actually shed 
tears He asked whose the Imes were and it chanced that 
neAyodj but m)seii renwmhered that they occur in a half 
forgotten poem of Langhome s called bv the unpromising 
title The Justice of Peace I whispered my information to 
a fnend present who mentioned it to Bums who rewarded 
me with a look and a word which though of mere ovilitv 
1 then received and still recollect with very great pleasure 
His person was strong and robust his manners rustic, 
not clownish a sort of dignified plainness and simplicitj 
so which received part of its effect perhaps from one s know- 
ledge of his extraordinary talents Hi» features ate repre- 
sented in Mr Nasmyth s picture but to me it conveys the 
idea that they are diminished as if seen in perspective 
I think his countenance was more massive than it looks in 
any of the portraits I would have taken the poet, had 
] not known what he was for a very sagacious country 
farmer of the old Scotch school, i e none of your modem 
agncultunsts who keep labourers for their drudgery, but 
the douce gudimatt who held his ovto plough There was 
30 a strong expression of sense and shrewdness in all his linea- 
ments the eye alone I think indicated the poebcal 
character and temperament It was large and of a dark 
cast which glowed (I say hterally gloued) when he spoke 
with feeling or interest I never saw such another eye in 
a human head though I have seen the most disbnguished 
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men of time. His conversation expressed perfect self- 
confidence, wthout the slightest presumption. Among the 
men who were the most learned of their time and count^^^ 
he expressed himself with perfect firmness, but without the 
least intrusive forwardness ; and when he differed in 
opinion, he did not hesitate to express it firmly, j'et at the 
same time with modesty. I do not remember any part of 
his conversation distinctly enough to be quoted, nor did 
I ever see him again, except in the street, where he did not 
recognize me, as I could not expect he should. ... 

I remember on this occasion I mention, I thought Bums’s 
acquaintance rwth English Poetia' was rather limited, and 
also, that hardng twenty times the abilities of Allan Ramsa}'' 
and of Fergusson.he talked of them uith too much humility, 
as his models ; there was, doubtless, national predilection 
in his estimate. 

This is all I can teU j’ou about Bums. I have onl}' to 
add that his dress corresponded with his manner. He was 
like a farmer dressed in his best to dine with the Laird. I do 
not speak in malam partem, when I sa)’, I never saw’ a man 
in compan}’ with his superiors in station and information, 
more perfectl}’ free from either the reahty or the affectation 
of embarrassment. I was told, but did not obseiw’e it, that 
his address to females w’as e.xtremety deferential, and alwa}’s 
with a turn either to the pathetic or humorous, which 
engaged their attention particularly. I have heard the late 
Duchess of Gordon remark this. . . . 



rR\NCIS JEFFREY 
From, the Re\iew of Cromek’s ReUqties 
of Robert Bttrns 

Tin EitnhxagkHmm JanuaT7i8o9 
\\ E can see no propnelj in r^arding the poetry of Bums 
chieflv as the wonderful woiV. of a peasant and thus admir 
mg it much m the same way as if it had been written w ith 
hib toes set there ate peculiarities in his works which 
remind Ub of the lowness of his origin and faults for which 
the defects of bis education afford an obsnous cause if not 
a legitunate apology In forming a correct estimate of 
these works it is necessary to take into account those 
peculiarities 

10 Thehrstis the undisciplined harshness and acnmony of 
hib inv ecti% e The great boast of polished life is the delicacj , 
and e\ en the generosity of its hostility — that quality which 
la atiU the characteristic as it furnishes the denomination 
of a gentleman— that principle which forbids us to attack 
the defencelers to strike the faDen or to mangle the slam — 
and enjoins us m forging the shafts of satire to mcrease the 
pohbh exactly as we add to their keenness or their weight 
For this as well as for other thmgs we are indebted to 
chiialrv andofthisBomshadnone Hi whole. raillery 
20 consists in lailmg and his satirical \em displays itself 
chiefly incaUingnamesandinsweanng Wesay thismainly 
with a reference to his. peisonahties In many of his more 
general representations of life and manners there is no 
doubt much that may be called satincal mixed up wuth 
admirable humour and description ot inimitable vi\ acity 
There is a similar w ant of polish or at least of respectful 
ness in the general tone of his gallantry He has wntten 
wth more passion perhaps and more \anely of natural 
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feeling, on the subject of love, than any other poet what- 
ever — but vith a fer\’our that is sometimes indehcate, and 
seldom accommodated to the timidity and ‘ sweet austere 
composure ’ of women of refinement. He has expressed 
admirably the feelings of an enamoured peasant, who, how- 
ever refined or eloquent he may be, always approaches his 
mistress on a footing of equality ; but has never caught 
that tone of chivalrous gallantry which uniformty abases 
itself in the presence of the object of its devotion. . . . 

But the leading vice in Bums’s character, and the cardinal \o 
deformity, indeed, of all his productions, was his contempt, 
or affectation of contempt, for prudence, decencj^ and 
regularity ; and his admiration of thoughtlessness, oddity, 
and vehement sensibility ; — ^his behef, in short, in the dis- 
pensing power of genius and social feehng, in all matters of 
morality and common sense. . . . 

It is humiliating to think how deeply Bums has fallen 
into this debasing error. He is perpetually making a parade 
of his thoughtlessness, inflammability, and impradence, and 
talking %vith much complacency and exultation of the 20 
offence he has occasioned to the sober and correct part of 
mankind. This odious slang infects almost all his prose, 
and a very great proportion of his poetry ; and is, we are 
persuaded, the chief, if not the only source of the disgust 
uith which, in spite of his genius, we know that he is 
regarded by many very competent and hberal judges. His 
apology, too, we are ■willing to believe, is to be found in the 
original lowness of his situation, and the sHghtness of his 
acquaintance with the world. With his talents and power 
of obsenmlion, he could not have seen much of the beings 30 
who echoed this raiung, without feehng for them that dis- 
tmst and contempt which would have made him blush to 
think he had ever stretched over them the protecting shield 
of his genius. 
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Akjn to this most bmeDlabJc trait of vulgantj, and 
indeed in some measure arising out of it is that perpetual 
boast of his oMTi independence which is obtruded upon the 
readers of Bums in almost e\erj page of his writings The 
sentiment itself is noble and it is often finely expressed 
but a gentleman would only ha le expressed it when be was 
insulted or provoked and would never have made it a 
spontaneous therne to those friends in vvho«e estimation he 
felt that his honour stood clear It is mixed up too, in 
o Bums with too fierce a tone of defiance , and indicates, 
rather the pnde of a sturdy peasant, than the calm and 
natural elcv ation of a generous mind 
The last of the symptoms of rusticity which we think it 
necessary to notice in the works of this extraordmaiy man, 
is that frequent mistake of mere exaggeration and violence, 
for force and sublimity which has defaced so much of his 
prose composition and given an air of heaviness and labour 
to a good deal of his senous poetry The truth is that his 
forte w as m humour and in pathos — or rather m tenderness 
" of feeling and that he has very seldom succeeded either 
where mere wit and spnghthness or where great energy 
and weight of sentiment were requisite He had evidently 
a very false and crude notion of vihat constituted slren^h 
of wntmg and instead of that simple and brief directness 
which stamps the character of vigour upon every syllable 
has generally had reccarse to a mere accumulation of hyper 
bohcal expressions which encumber the diction instead of 
evil' mg it and show the detemunation to be impressive 
without the power of execvtmg it This error albO we are 
3° inclined to ascribe entirely to the defects of his education 
The V alue of sunphaty in the expression of passion, is a 
lesson we beheve of nature and of genius —but its im- 
portance in mere grave and impressive wntmg is one of 
the latest discov enes of ihetoncal experience 
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With the allowances and exceptions we have now stated, 
we think Bums entitled to the rank of a great and original 
genius. He has in all his compositions great force of con- 
ception ; and great spirit and animation in its expression. 
He has taken a large range through the region of Fancy, 
and naturalized himself in almost aU her climates. He has 
great humour — great powers of description — great pathos — 
and great discrimination of character. Almost everjdhing 
that he says has spirit and originality ; and everj-thing that 
he saj's well, is characterized by a charming facility, which lo 
gives a grace even to occasional rudeness, and communicates 
to the reader a delightful sympathy' with the spontaneous 
soaring and conscious inspiration of the poet. 

Considering the reception which these works have met 
uith from the public, and the long period during which 
the greater part of them have been in their possession, it 
may appear superfluous to say anything as to their charac- 
teristic or peculiar merit. Though the ultimate judgment 
of the public, however, be always soxmd, or at least decisive 
as to its general result, it is not always verj'^ apparent upon 20 
what grounds it has proceeded ; nor in consequence of what, 
or in spite of what, it has been obtained. In Bums’s works 
there is much to censure, as well as much to praise ; and 
as time has not yet separated his ore from its dross, it maj? 
be worth while to state, in a very general way, what we 
presume to anticipate as the result of this separation. With- 
out pretending to enter at all into the comparative merit 
of particular passages, we may venture to lay it do\vn as 
our opinion — that his poetry is far superior to his prose ; 
that his Scottish compositions are greatty to be preferred to 30 
his English ones ; and that his Songs null probabty outlive 
all his other productions. . . . 

The prose works of Biuns consist almost entirety of his 
letters. They bear, as well as his poetry, the seal and the 
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imprca of his grmus but tlicj contain much more Ivid 
taste and are HTitten with far more apparent labour Ilia 
poetry aaas almost all w-ntten pnmanly from feelinp and 
only secondarily from ambition His letters seem to ha%c 
besn nearlj all composed as exera^cs and for d«pb> 
There are few of them written with simplicity or plainnes,-. , 
and though natural enough as to the sentiment they arc 
generally sery strained and eliboralc in the expression 
\yery great proportion of them too relate neither to facts 
nor Icelings pecularly connected with the author or his 
corTe*pondent— but are made up of general declamation 
inoraJ reflections and lague discussions— all esidenlly com- 
posed for the sake of eflect and frequently introduced wlb 
long complaints of basing nothing to sat and of the neces 
sit\ and difficultt ol letter wntirg 
By (ar the best of those compositions art such as we 
should consider as exceptions from this genrral character— 
such as contain some specific information as to him*elf or 
are suggested by events or observations directly applicable 
n to hu correspondent One of the best perhaps is that 
addressed to Dr Moore containing an account of his early 
life of which Dr Cume has made such a yudicious use 
in his Biography It is written with great clearness and 
characteristic effect and contains many touches of er*i 
humour and natural eloquence Me ate struck, as we open 
the book accidentally with the following ongiml applica- 
tion of a classical image by this unlettered fustic Talking 
of the first vague aspiraltons of his own gigantic mind he 
^ys— we think very finely — Ihadfcltsome early stirrings 
jO of ambition , but they were the blind gropings of Homer s 
Cyclop round the walls of hts cave 1 01 his other letters 
those addressed to Mrs Dunlop are in our opinion by far 
the best 

Before proceeding to take any particular notice of hi5 
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poetical compositions, we must take leave to apprise our 
Southern readers, that aU his best pieces are written in 
Scotcli ; and tliat it is impossible for them to form any 
adequate judgment of tlieir merits, witliout a pretty long 
residence among tliose who still use that language. To be 
able to translate the words, is but a small part of the know- 
ledge that is necessar5\ The whole genius and idiom of the 
language must be familiar ; and the characters, and habits, 
and associations of those who speak it. We beg leave, too, 
in passing, to obser\'^e, that this Scotch is not to be con- lo 
sidered as a provincial dialect — the vehicle only of nistic 
vulgarity and rude local humour. It is the language of a 
whole country — long an independent kingdom, and stiU 
separate in laws, character, and manners. It is by no means 
pecuhar to the vulgar ; but is the common speech of the 
whole nation in earty hfe — and, wth manj’^ of its most 
exalted and accompUshed indi\nduals, throughout their 
whole existence ; and, though it be true that, in later times, 
it has been, in some measure, laid aside by the more 
ambitious and aspiring of the present generation, it is stiU 20 
recollected, even by them, as the familiar language of their 
childliood, and of those who were the earliest objects of 
their love and veneration. It is connected, in their imagina- 
tion, not only with that olden time which is uniformly 
conceived as more pure, lofty, and simple than the present, 
but also with aU the soft and bright colours of remembered 
childhood and domestic affection. All its phrases conjure 
up images of schoolday innocence, and sports, and friend- 
ships which have no pattern in succeeding years. Add to 
all this, that it is the language of a great body of poetrj', 30 
with which almost aU Scotchmen are familiar ; and, in 
particular, of a great multitude of songs, written with more 
tenderness, nature, and feeling, than any otlier l5Tric com- 
positions that are extant — and W'e may perhaps be allowed 
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to say that the Scotch is in reality, a highly poetical 
language and that it is an ignorant, as well as an ilhberal 
prejudice which would seek to confound it with the bar 
barous dialects of \orksJure or Devon In composing his 
Scottish poems therefore Bums did not merely make an 
instinctue and necessary nse of the only dialect he could 
employ He wrote m Scotch because the wntings which 
he most aspired to imiUte were composed m that language 
and It IS evident from the variations preserved by Dr 
<1 {.umc that he took much greater pams with the beauty 
and punty of his expressions in Scotch than in English 
and everv one who understands both, must admit with 
infinitely better success 

JOHN GIBSON LOCKHART 
From the Lt/e oj Robert Burns, 1828 

The moral influence of his genius has not been confined 
to his own countrymen The range of the pastoral,’ said 
Johnson is narrow Poetry cannot dn ell upon the minuter 
diitmctions by which one species differs from another, with 
out departing from that simplicity of grandeur which fills 
the imagination not dissect the latent qualities of things 
20 without losing its general of paiifying every rmnd by 
recalling tis own conceptions Not only the images of rural 
hie but the occasions on nhidi they can be properly 
applied are few and gener^ The state of a man confined 
to the employrnieuts and pleasures of the country, is so httle 
diversified and exposed to so few of those accidents which 
produce perplexities terrors and surprises in more com- 
phcated transactions that he can be shown but seldom in 
such circumstances as attract canosity His ambition is 
without pohcy and ha love without intngue He has no 
30 compbints to make of ha nval but that he a ncher than 
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himself ; nor any disasters to lament, but a cruel mistress 
or a bad harvest.’ Such were the notions of the great 
arbiter of taste, whose dicta formed the creed of the British 
world, at the time when Burns made his appearance to 
overturn all such dogmata at a single blow ; to convince 
the loftiest of the noble, and the daintiest of the learned, 
that wherever human nature is at work, the eye of a poet 
may discover rich elements of his art — that over Christian 
Europe, at all events, the purit}^ of sentiment, and the 
fervour of passion, may be found combined with sagacit3^ 10 
of intellect, vdt, shrewdness, humour, whatever elevates, 
and whatever delights the mind, not more easily amidst the 
most ‘ complicated transactions ’ of the most polished 
societies, than 

In huts where poor men he. 

Bums did not place himself only within the estimation 
and admiration of those whom the world called his superiors 
— a solitary tree emerging into light and air, and leaving 
the parent imderwood as low and as dark as before. He, 
as well as anj'^ man, 20 

Knew his own worth, and reverenced the h're : 
but he ever announced himself as a peasant, the repre- 
sentative of his class, the painter of their manners, inspired 
by the same influences which ruled their bosoms ; and who- 
soever sympathised with the verse of Bums, had his soul 
opened for the moment to the whole family of man. If, in 
too many instances, the matter has stopped there — the 
blame is not with the poet, but with the mad and uncon- 
querable pride and coldness of the worldly heart — ‘ man’s 
inhumanity to man ’. 30 

• •••••••• 

As to Bums’s want of education and knowledge, Mr. 
Campbell may^ not have considered, but he must admit, 
that whatever Bums’s opportunities had been at the time 
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when he produced hu. first poems such a man as he was 
not hlelv to be a hard reader (which he certainlj was) and 
a constant obser\ er of men and manner* in a much wader 
circle of society than almost any other great poet has ever 
mo\ ed m from three and twenty to eight-and thirty , with- 
out having thoroughly remoied any pTetes.t for augunng 
unfavourably on that score of what he might have been 
expected to produce in the more elaborate departments of 
hii art had his hfe been spared to the usual limits of 
10 humanity In another way however I cannot help sus- 
pecting that Bums s enlarged knowledge both of men and 
books, produced an unfavourable effect rather than other- 
wise on the CTertions such as thev were of his later y ean. 
His generous spint was open to the impr&sien of ev ery kind 
of excellence his hvdy imagination lending its own vigour 
to w hatev er it touched made him admire ev en what other 
people try to read in vain and after trav elhng as he did 
over the general surface of our literature he appears to 
have been somewhat startled at the consideration of what 
so he himself had m comparative ignorance adventured and 
to have been more intimidated than encouraged b\ the 
retrospect In most of the new departments in which he 
made some trial of his strength (such, for example as the 
moral epistle in Popesvem the heme satire &.C.) he ap- 
pears to have soon lost heart , and paused There is indeed 
one magnificent exception in Taiti o’ Shanler — a piece which 
no one can understand without beheving that had Bums 
pursued that walk and poured out hvs stores of traditionary 
lore embdh^ed wathhis extraordinary powers of desenp- 
jO tion of all kinds we might have had from hia liand a senes 
of national tales luutmg the quaint simplicity , sly humour 
and irresistible pathos of another Chaucer with the strong 
and graceful versification and masculine wit and sense of 
another Dry den 
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From the Review of Lockhart’s Life 
of Robert Burns 

The Edinburgh Review, December 182S 

We recollect no poet of Bums’s susceptibilit}? who comes 
before us from the first, and abides wth us to the last, with 
such a total want of affectation. He is an honest man, and 
an honest \\Titer. In his successes and his failures, in his 
greatness and his littleness, he is ever clear, simple, tme, 
and glitters wdth no lustre but his owm. We reckon this to 
be a great virtue ; to be, in fact, the root of most other 
virtues, literary as well as moral. 

Here, however, let us say, it is to the poetry of Bums 
that we now aUude to those ^vritings which he had time 10 
to meditate, and where no special reason existed to warp 
his critical feeling, or obstroct his endeavour to fulfil it. 
Certain of his Letters, and other fractions of prose com- 
position, by no means deserve this praise. Here, doubtless, 
there is not the same natural tmth of style ; but on the 
contrary, something not only stiff, but strained and hvisted ; 
a certain high-flown inflated tone ; the stilting emphasis of 
which contrasts iU vdth the firmness and mgged simplicity 
of even his poorest verses. Thus no man, it would appear, 
is altogether unaffected. Does not Shakespeare himself 20 
sometimes premeditate the sheerest bombast ! But even 
wth regard to these Letters of Bums, it is but fair to state 
that he had two excuses. The first was his comparative 
deficiency in language. Bums, though for most part he 
writes vdth singular force and even gracefulness, is not 
master of English prose, as he is of Scottish verse ; not 
master of it, we mean, in proportion to the depth and 
vehemence of his matter. These Letters strike us as the 

c 2 
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effort of a man to express soiueUiing which he has no organ 
fit for expressing But a second and weightier excuse is to 
be found in the peculiantj of Burns's social rank His 
correspondents are often men whose relation to him he has 
nexer accoratelj ascertained whom therefore he is either 
forearming himself against or eUe unconsciously flattering 
by adopting the style he thinks will please them At all 
exents xve should remember that these faults, e\en in his 
letters are not the rule but the exception NMiene' er he 
10 writes as one xvould exer wish to do to trusted friends and 
on real interests his style becomes simple Mgorous expres- 
sixp sometimes ex en beautiful His letters to Mrs Dunlop 
are uniformly excellent 

Independently of the essential gift of poetic feebng 
a certain rugged sterling worth pervades whatexer Bums 
has written a xirtue as of green fields and mountau 
breezes dxsells in his poetrx it is redolent of natural hfe 
and hardy natural men There is a dectstx e strength m him 
and yet a sweet nitise gracefulness he i» tender he to 
80 s ehement y et xnthout constraint or too xnsible effort , he 
melts the heart or inflames it. wth a power xvhich seems 
habitual and familiar to him We see that m this man there 
was the gentleness the trembhngpity oiaxxotnan xviththe 
deep earnestness the force and passionate ardour of a hero 
Tears lie m him and consumu^ fire , as lightning lurks in 
the drops of the summer cloud He has a resonance m bis 
bosom for ex cry note of humin feeling the high and the 
loxv, the sad the ludicrous the joyful are welcome in their 
turns to his ' hgbtly moved and ill-concemng spint And 
3 ® obserxe with what a fierce prompt force he grasps his sub- 
ject be it what it may 1 How he fixes <ts it were the full 
image of the matter m his eye full and clear in every 
lineament and catches the real type and essence of it. 
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amid a thousand accidents and superficial circumstances, 
no one of which misleads him ! Is it of reason ; some truth 
to be discovered ? No sophistr3% no vain surface-logic de- 
tains him ; quick, resolute, unerring, he pierces tlirough 
into the marrow of the question ; and speaks his verdict 
with an emphasis that cannot be forgotten. Is it of descrip- 
tion ; some visual object to be represented ? No poet of 
anj'^ age or nation is more graphic than Bums ; the charac- 
teristic features disclose themselves to him at a glance ; 
three lines from his hand and we have a likeness. And, in 10 
that rough dialect, in that rude, often awkward metre, so 
clear and definite a hkeness ! It seems a draughtsman 
working with a brunt stick ; and j^et the burin of a Retzsch 
is not more expressive or exact. 


Independently of the clear, manly, heartfelt sentiment 
that ever pervades his poetrj', his Songs are honest in 
another point of view : in form, as well as in spirit. They 
do not affect to be set to music, but they actually and in 
themselves are music ; they have received their hfe, and 
fashioned themselves together, in tlie medium of Harmony, 20 
as Venus rose from the bosom of the sea. The story, the 
feeling, is not detailed, but suggested ; not said, or spouted, 
in rhetorical completeness and coherence ; but sitng, in fit- 
ful gushes, in glowing hints, in fantastic breaks, in warblings 
not of the voice only, but of the whole mind. We consider 
this to be the essence of a song ; and that no songs since 
the little careless snatches, and as it were drops of song, 
which Shakespeare has here and there sprinkled over his 
Plan's, fulfil this condition in nearly the same degree as most 
of Bruns’s do. Such grace and truth of external movement, 30 
too, presupposes in general a corresponding force and truth 
of sentiment and inward meaning. The Songs of Bums are 
not more perfect in the former quality than in the latter. 
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With v,hit tendi.mess he sings >et with ntut \eheTnence 
and entireness ' There is a putcing wail in his sorrow the 
purest rapture m hu joy he biirns with the stenJte>t ire 
or laughs with the loudest or sljest mirth . and yet he la 

aueetandsoft sweet as the smde when fond losei^ meet 

and soft as their parting tear If we farther tahe into 
account the immense variety of hts subjects ho'V, from 
the flowing res el m U lOie 6r«e d a Pick o Maut to the still 
rapt enthusiasm of sadness for Mtiry i« Heaven from the 
10 glad kind greeting, ol Attld Langsyne or the comic archness 
of Dunrepi Gray to the fire-eyed fury of ScoU itha tri 
1 1 allau hUd he has found a tone and w ords for e\ ery mood 
of man s heart —it will seem a small praise if we rank him 
as the first of all our ^ng writers for we know not wheic 
to nnd one w orthy of bemg second to bun 

ROBERT L0U1S> STEVEKSOK 

From Some Aspects o! Robert Burns * 

Tk< Maronar October 18^9 

{Sy pefMnt^«f John •fvrr>a) 

RST he had gained from his predecessors was a direct 
speaking style and to walk on his own feet instead of on 
academical st its There was neser a man of letters snth 
more ab^dute command ol his means and we m?> W of 
20 him wiihout excess that his style was his slas e Hence 
thateucrgs of epiUiet.soconciseand telling that a foreigner 
is tempted to explain it by some special richness or aptitude 
in the dialect he wrote Hence that Homenc justice and 
completeness of descnpbon whn^ gi% es us the \ ery physi- 
r^omi of nature in body and detail as nature is Hence 
too the unbroken literary quality of his best pieces which 
keeps him from any dip mto the weanful trade of word- 
pamtmg and presents eserything as e\ ery thing should be 
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presented by the art of words, in a clear, continuous medium 
of thought. Principal Shairp, for instance, gives us a para- 
phrase of one tough verse of the original ; and for those 
who know the Greek poets onty b}' paraphrase, this has the 
very quality they are accustomed to look for and admire 
in Greek. Tlie contemporaries of Bums were surprised that 
he should ^dsit so many celebrated rriountains and water- 
falls, and not seize the opportunity to make a poem. Indeed, 
it is not for those who have a true command of the art of 
words, but for peddling, professional amateurs, tliat these 
pointed occasions are most useful and inspiring. As those 
who speak French imperfectlj’ are glad to dwell on anj' 
topic thej’^ may have talked upon or heard others talk upon 
before, because they know appropriate words for it in 
French, so the dabbler in verse rejoices to behold a water- 
fall, because he has learned the sentiment and knows appro- 
priate words for it in poetrj’. But the dialect of Burns was 
fitted to deal with any subject ; and whether it was a 
stormy night, a shepherd’s collie, a sheep struggling in tlie 
snow, the conduct of cowardly soldiers in the field, the gait 
and cogitations of a dmnken man, or only a \dUage cock- 
crow in the morning, he could find language to give it 
freshness, bod}’’, and relief. He was always ready to borrow 
the hint of a design, as though he had a difficult}' in com- 
mencing — ^a difficulty, let us say, in choosing a subject out 
of a world which seemed aU equall}^ li\dng and significant 
to him ; but once he had the subject chosen, he could 
cope with nature single-handed, and make ever}'' stroke a 
triumph. Again, his absolute mastery in his art enabled 
him to express each and all of his different humours, and 
to pass smoothly and congmously from one to another, 
lilany men invent a dialect for only one side of their nature 
— ^perhaps their pathos or their humour, or the delicacy of 
their senses — and, for lack of a medium, leave all the others 
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unexpressed \ou meet «Bch » one, and find him m con 
\ersation full olthougW, feeling and experience nhichhe 
has lacked th< art to emplov m hi» imtings But Bums 
w as not thus hampered in the practice of the literarj art , 
he could throw the wholexieight of hiS nature into his work 
and impregnate it (mm end to end If I>octor Johnson 
that stilted and accomjdished stjhst had tacked the sacred 
BoMiell what should we base known of him ? and how 
should we base delighted in his acr^uaintance as we do ’ 
1“ Those w ho sjwke « ith Bum« tell os how much « c has c lost 
who did not But I think they exaggerate their privilege 
[ thmkwc ha' c the whole Bums in our possession set forth 
in lus consummate verses 

Itwasbj hustvie and not bv hismatter,thathB affected 
Wordsworth and the world There j« indeed only one 
ment worth considering in a man of letters—that he ibould 
wnte well and only one damning fault— that he should 
wnte ill We arc little the better for the reflections of the 
kiilor » parrot in the storv \nd so if Bums helped to 
o change the course of literary hislorv it was b> hu frank 
direct andmasterl) utterance and not b\ hishomcU choice 
of subjects That was impovid upon him not chosen upon 
a principle lie wrote from hi» own cxpenincc, because it 
was hu nature sO to do and the tradition of the school from 
which he proceeded was (ortunateU not opposed to homelv 
subjects But to thevc hoinelj subjects he communicated 
the nch commentarj of his nature they were all steeped 
in Bums and th*v mlerest ua not in Ihemsehcs but 
because thej have been passed through the spint of so 
30 genuine and vigorous a man Sudi is the stamp of living 
literature and thfre nevec was any more alive than that 
of Bums 
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From ' Bums. Life, Genius, Achievement ’ 

The Poeliy of Robot Bunts, edited by W E. Henley 
and T. F Henderson, vol iv, 1S97 
(By pcrmisstoii of Messrs. Thomas Kelson Sons, Ltd.) 

He was tlie last of a school. It culminated in him, 
because he had more genius, and genius of a finer, a rarer, 
and a more generous quahty, than all his immediate ances- 
tors put together. But he cannot fairty be said to have 
contributed anything to it except himself. He invented 
none of its forms ; its spirit was not of his originating ; its 
ideals and standards of perfection were discovered, and 
partly realised, by other men ; and he had a certain 
timidity, as it were a faiitcaniise, in conception — -a kind of 
vmreadiness in initiative — ^vi’hich makes him more largely 10 
dependent upon his exemplars than any great poet has ever 
been. Not only does he take whatever the Vernacular 
School can give in such matters as tone, sentiment, method, 
diction, phrase ; but also, he is content to nm in debt to 
it for suggestions as regards ideas and for models in style. 
Hamilton of Gilbertfield and Allan Ramsay conventionalise 
the Rh5Tned Epistle ; and he accepts the convention as it 
left their hands, and produces epistles in rhyme which are 
glorified Hamilton-Ramsay. Fergusson vTites Caller Wafer, 
and Leith Races, and The Farmer’s fugle, and Planesfaues 20 
and Causey, and the Ode to the Gowdspink ; and he follows 
suit vith Scotch Drink, and the Saturday Night, and The 
Holy Fair, and The Brigs of Ayr, and the Mouse and the 
Mountain Daisy. Sempill of Beltrees starts a tradition with 
The Piper of Kilbarchan ; and his effect is plain in the 
elegies on Tam Samson and Poor Maihe. Ramsay sees a 
Vision, and tinkers old, indecent songs, and mates comic 
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tales in glib 6cto s\ Uabics , and mstuictn elj and naturall> 
Bums does all three It »s as some touch of nv airy 

were needed to put him on hi5» mettle as though instead 
of wnting and canng for himself alone — (as Keats and 
B>ron did and Shellej new men all and founders of 
d\Tiasties not final expressions of sovrant j ) — to be himself 
he must still be emulous of some one else This is not 
wnlten as a reproach it is stated as a fact On the 
strength of that fact one cannot choose but abate the old 
10 fantastic estimate of Bumss originality But ongioahty 
(to which b% the was he laid no claim) is but one element 
in the intncatel> formed and subtly ordered plexus which 
IS called genius and I do not know that we need think 
anv the less of Bums for that it i» not predominant m him 
Original or not he had the VcmaciiUr and its methods at • 
hi5 fingers ends He wrote the heroic couplet (on the 
Dr^den Pope coni enlion) clumsdj and without the faintest 
idea of what it had been in Mariowes hands, without the 
dimmest foreshadowing of what it was presently to be in 
rnheatss he had no skill in what ts called blanhierse' — 
b> which I mean the metre in which Shakespeare triumphed 
and Milton alter Shakespeare and Thomson and Coivper 
eadi according to his lights after Shakespeare and Milton , 
he was a kind of hob-nailed Gra> in his use of chonc strophes 
and in his apprehension of the ode But he entered into 
the po<i«es«ion of such artful and difficult stanzas as that of 
Ntontgomene s Banks vf Hcbcon and his own favourite sex- 
tain as an heir upon the owneiship of an estate which he 
has known m all its details since he could know anj thing 
y> It was fortunate for inm and for he. book as it was fortunate 
for the world at large — ^as Ino it was afterwards to be 
fortunate for Scots soag — that he was thusiroitativ e in land 
and thus traditicmal in practice He had the sole ear of the 
\ cmacular Muse there was not a tool m her budget of 
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which he was not master ; and he took his place, the 
moment he moved for it, not so much, perhaps, by reason 
of his uncommon capacity as, because he discovered him- 
seK to his public in the very terms — of diction, form, style, 
sentiment even — vdth which that public was familiar from 
of old, and in which it was waiting and longing to be 
addressed. 


I have said that he contributed notliing to Vernacular 
Poetrj^ except himself, but, his contribution apart, was 
purely Scots-Traditional ; and tliis is especially true of his 
treatment of the Vernacular Song. What he found readj'' 
to his hand was, in brief, his country’s lyric life. Scotland 
had had singers before him ; and they, nameless now and 
forgotten save as factors in the sum of his achievement, had 
sung of life and the experiences of life, the tragedy of death 
and defeat, the farce and the romance of sex, the rapture 
and the fun of battle and drink, with sincerity alwaj's, and 
often, ver>' often, with rich or nch-rank humour. Among 
them they had obser\'^ed and realised a little world of cir- 
cumstance and character ; among them they had developed 
the folk-song, had fixed its type, had cast it into the 
rhythms which best fitted its aspirations, had equipped it 
with all maimer of situations and refrains, and, above all, 
had possessed it of a great number of true and taking l3Trical 
ideas. Any one who has tried to wnite a song will agree 
with me, when I say that a lyrical idea — by which I mean 
a rh5'thm, a burden, and a drift — once found, the song 
VTites itseK. It writes itself easU}' or with difficulty, it 
mites itself well or ill ; but in the end it voites itself. In 
this matter of Ijnical ideas Bums was fortunate beyond anj' 
of Apollo’s sons. He had no need to quest for them : there 
they lay ready to his hand, and he had but to work his will 
mth them. That they were there explains the wonderful 
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\ anety of his humours his eSects and his themes that 
he could liv e and worV ap to so many among them is proof 
positise and enduring of the apprehensneness of his 
humanitj hi gift of right far-ranging sj-mpathi It is 
certain that had he not been thcj had long since passed 
out of practical life into the Chelsea Hospital of some anti 
quanan pubUcation But it is also certain that had thej 
not been there for him to take and despoil and use he would 
not have been — he could not ha\e been — the master l>'nst 
to we know Uhat he found was of quite extraordinary worth 
tohim what he added was himself and his addition made 
the hie of his find perenmal But, much as are the touch 
of genius and the stamp of art they aa not everything 
The best of many nameless singers hves m Bums's songs , 
but that Bums lives so intense a lync life is largely due to 
the fact that he took to himself and made his own the 
lyncal experience the lyrical longing the Ijncal invention 
the lyrical possibilities ol many namelesr singers He was 
the last and the greatest of them all but he could not 
so have been the greatest by so veiy much os he seems had 
these innommates not been nor could hia songs hav e been 
so far wandered as thev an nor so long lived as they must 
be had these innommates not lived their lync life before 
him In other terms, the atmosphere, the style, the tone 
the realistic method and design with much of the material 
and the humanity of Burns’s songs are mhented Again 
and agam his forefathers find him in lyncal ideas m whose 
absence there must certainly — there cannot but have been 
— a blank in hu, work. They are his best models and he 
30 does not alw ay s surpass them as be is sometimes not ev en 
their equal And if his effect along certam lines and m 
certain specifi* d directions be so intense «tnd enduring as it 
i3 the reason is that they are a hundred strong behind him 
and that he has selected from each and ail of them that 
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which was hrical and incorruptible. A peasant like them- 
selves, he knew them as none else could ever know. He 
sj’mpathised from within witli their ambitions, their fancies, 
their ideals, their derisions, even as he was master, and 
something more, of their methods. And, while it is fair to 
say that what is best in them is subhmated and glorified by 
him, it is also fair to say that, but for them, he could never 
have approved himself the most exquisite artist in folk-song 
the world has seen. 

Sir Walter Raleigh 

From ' An Essay on Robert Bums ' prefixed to Lockhart’s 
Life of Burns 1914 

(By permission of Lady Raleigh and Messrs. HenrvYoung &■ Sons, Ltd.) 

It is not the men of letters who have handled Bums with 10 
the surest touch. Men to whom letters mean little or nothing 
are quicker to understand him The fact is that Bums is 
everj-man. There is no subtlet}*, and no curiosity, in all his 
writings. His ditties are in the major key. The feehngs 
which he celebrates are feelings familiar to all, even to those 
who, in mere self-protection, deny that they feel them. 
There is no escape from him. He blurts out what everj'one 
is thinking, even though most of his hearers are trying not 
to think it. But all their careful internal discipline is use- 
less, and is even made to appear mean, when their furtive 20 
thoughts are dragged into the light, and are invested with 
the splendour of courageous and absolute expression. Bums 
has often been praised for his independence of temper. He 
cannot be over-praised ; bom as he was into a society of 
people straggling for a livelihood, and inured to timidities 
and suppressions, it was onl}^ by his enormous gift of courage 
and candour that he cut liimself loose from these bonds, and 
rose into the freedom of the truth. His magnanimous reck- 
lessness speeded him on his way to death, but it was the 
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samequaWv of hia mind viluch m the bepinnuig had lifted 
him mto the bght and dchawwl him from ^la%ery He 
o\\ ed a death to the God of whom mu«ic and «ong and blood 
are pure he paid his debt eailj but he was no lo«er bj 
the bargain 

This wonderful in'tinet lor truth and fnnVnesS is the 
ecret of his genius and of fats stjlc Perhaps it is the secret 
of all great st\le Most men taVe no interest in the truth 
save m relation to their circumstances their needs and 
I their aims WTien the> lr> to express themsches thej 
weave a network of accommodations, and entangle them 
sehes m it Their onfv blunt direct, and lucid statements 
art expressions of the wall not of the understanding ktlvat 
thev see as dwnterested spectators does not prompt them 
to speech But here and there at rare intervals a man is 
born who must sa> what he <ees for no ether reason than 
that he «eea it and on him the gift of speech descend# 
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Mary M orison 

Wntlcii Published W orkj (ed Cume) 

O M ^RY at thy Window be 
It IS the wish d the trysted hour 5 
Those smiles and glances let me see 
That maVe the miser s treasure poor 
How blythely wad 1 bide the stoure 
A weary slave frac sun to son 
Could I the nch reward secure 
The !o\ely Mary Monson 

Yestreen when to the tremWing string 
The dance gaed thro the lighted ha , 
To tbee my fancy tooh its wing 
1 sat but neither heard or saw 
Tho tins was fair and that was braw 
And I on the toast of a the torni 
I sigh d and said amang them a 
*^6 are na Mary Monson 

0 Mary canst thou WTeck his peace 
WTia for thy saVe wad gladly die’ 

Or canst thou break that heart of hb 
\Vhase only faut is loving thee ’ 

If love for love thou wilt na gie 
At least be pity to me shown f 
A thought ungentle cannu be 
The thought o Slary ’llonson 

u9t tnnncol braw) nchly dressed 


stourel ill 



j\I y Nannie O 

Written i7S::-4 — Published Pociits (Edinburgh), 178 

Behixd yon hills where Lugar flows, 
’Mang moors an’ mosses manj’ 0, 

The wintrj' sun the day has clos’d. 

And I’ll awa’ to Nannie 0. 

The westlin wind blaws loud an’ shill. 

The night ’s baith mirk and rainy O ; 

But I’ll get m3' plaid, an’ out I’ll steal. 

An’ owe the hill to Nannie 0. 

M3' Nannie’s charming, sweet, an’ young : 
Nae artfu’ wiles to win 3'e 0 : 

Ma3' ill befa’ the flattering tongue 
That wad beguile my Nannie 0. 

Her face is fair, her heart is true, 

As spotless as she ’s bonnie 0 : 

The opening gowan, wat wi’ dew, 

Nae purer is than Nannie 0. 

A country lad is m3' degree. 

An’ few there be that ken me 0 ; 

But what care I how few the3' be, 

I’m w’elcome a3’e to Nannie 0. 

M3' riches a’ s my penn3'-fee. 

An’ I maun guide it cannie 0 ; 

But w'arl’s gear ne’er troubles me. 

My thoughts are a’ my Nannie O. 


ivestlin] western shill] shrill gowan] daisj' 
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Our auld Gusdman delights to ^ lew 
His sheep an kje thn»e bonnie O, 
But I m as bi>the that fiaud. his pleugli, 
An has nae care but Nannie O 

Comcweel comcwoe Icarenabj 
1 11 taV. vkhat Heav n will send me 0 , 
Nae ither care in We base I 
But li\e, an lose my Nannie 0 


Green grow the Rashes O 

\\nttea178 -4— PuWiibM rorni (EJinbiirfS) 1**7 
GREE^ grow the rashes O 
Green grow the rashes D . 

The sweetest hours that e er 1 spend. 

Are spent amang the lasses 0 ' 

There s nought but care on e\ rj lian*. 

In es ry hour that passes 0 
NtTial signifies the hte o man 
An twere na for the lasses O 
The warly race may nches diase 
Ad jjdies stiU roav fly them 0 , 1® 

An Ibo at last they catch them fast. 

Their hearts can ne er enjoy them O 
But gie me a canny hour at e en 
Mv arms about rn\ deane O 
An waiiy cares an warly men 
May a gae tapsalteene 0 I 

cows caMl** toads) ttol Is care na bv) am lodiBcwet 

warty) aoiVUy tapsaltcnw) toliij turvy 
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For you sae douce, ye sneer at tliis, 

- Ye’re nought but senseless asses O : 

The unsest man the warl’ saw. 

He dearly lov'd the lasses 0 . 20 

Auld nature swears, the lovety dears 
Her noblest work she classes 0 : 

Her prentice han' she tried on man, 

An’ then she made the lasses 0 . 


Epistle to Davie, a Brother Poet 

Wntten 17S4-5. — Published Poems (Kilmarnock), 17S6 

While winds frae aff Ben-Lomond blaw. 

And bar the doors wi’ driving snaw. 

And hing us outc the ingle, 

I set me dowm, to pass the time. 

And spin a verse or twa 0’ rhj'me, 

In hamely westhn jingle. 

Y^ile frosty mnds blaw in the drift, 

Ben to the chimla lug, 

I grudge a wee the great-folk’s gift. 

That live sae bien an’ snug ; 10 

I tent less, and want less 
Their roomy fire-side ; 

But hanker and canker 
To see their cursM pride. 

It ’s hardly in a body’s pow’r. 

To keep, at times, frae being sour. 

To see how things are shar’d ; 

douce] sedate 

hing] hang ingle] fireplace ben . . . lug] into the chimney 
corner bien] comfortable tent] heed 
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How best 0 thieU are whjks in M ant 
While coofa on countless thousands rant 
And k»-n na how to wair t 
But Da\ne lad neerfash j«sur head 
Tho we bae little gear 
W e re fit to wm our dail^ bread 
\s lang s we « hile and fier 
Mair spier na nor {ear na ’ 

Auld age tie *1 mind a leg 
The last ot thewarstot 
Is only but to beg 


To lie in. kilns and hams at e en 
\Mien banes are crae d. and bluid IS Unn 3® 
Is doubtless great distress 1 
Tet then content could mak us blest , 
tsnthen sometimes wedsnatcli a lute 
Of truest liappmess 
The honest heart that a free frae a 
Intendi^i fraud or guile 
How e\ er fortune luck the ba 
Hds a>e some cause to smile 
And mmd still >ou II find still 
A comfort this nae sma' 4® 

NacTiairthen wellcarethen 
Hae farther can wc fa 


What tho hke commoners of air 
e wander out we know not where. 
But eiUnr house or hal '* 


cl^els] fellows «orfs)dcJi, «ntlroi.tef » 
^ItttmWe 6eilU <><»» spev im^ laore ask not 

bat halT witkowt titber bouse ot bone (bold) 


r) spend 
tegl fiS 
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Yet nature's charms, the hills and woods, 

The sweeping vales, and foaming floods, 

Are free alike to all. 

In days when daisies deck the ground. 

And blackbirds whistle clear, 50 

With honest joy our hearts udll bound. 

To see the coming 5'ear : 

On braes when we please then, 

We’ll sit and sowth a tune ; 

Syne rhyme till ’t, we’ll time tiU 't, 

And sing ’t when we hae done. 

It ’s no in titles nor in rank ; 

It ’s no in wealth like Lon’on bank, 

To purchase peace and rest ; 

It 's no in making muckle, mair : 60 

It ’s no in books, it ’s no in lear. 

To make us truly blest : 

If happiness hae not her seat 
And centre in the breast, 

We maj' be wise, or rich, or great. 

But never can be blest : 

Nae treasures, nor pleasures. 

Could make us happy lang ; 

The heart aye 's the part aye 

That makes us right or wrang. 70 

Think ye, that sic as you and I, 

YTia drudge and drive thro’ wet an’ dry', 

Wi’ never-ceasing toil ; 

Think ye, are we less blest than they, 

Wha scarcely tent us in their way. 

As hardly worth their while ? 


sowth] hum syne] then till 't] to it lear] lore, learning 
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Alas ' how olt m haiightj mood 
God s creatures they oppress • 

Or el»e neglecting a that s guid 
Tliey riot in excess • 

Baith cardess and fearless 
Of either heav n or hell ' 
Esteeming, and deeming 
It a an idle tale 1 

Then let us cheerfu acquiesce 
Nor make our scanty pleasures less 
By pinmg at our state . 

And even should misfortunes come, 

1, here wha sit hae met wi’ some, 

An s thankfu' for them yet 
They gie the wit of age to youth , 
They let os ken oursel , 

They mak us see the naked truth 
The real guid and lU 
Tho losses and crosses, 

B<* lessons right severe, 

There suit there ye 11 get there 
\ e U find nae otlier where 


Holy Willie’s Prayer 

VViittm i,»< — Published StewuH and Meikles Tracts >799 
0 Thou, wha in the Heavens does dwell 
NMia as it pleases best thysel 
i>ends ane to heav en and ten to hell 
A* for thy glory , 

And no for ony guid or tU 

They \e done afore thee I 



I bless and praise thj’^ matchless might, 
Whan thousands thou hast left in night, 
That I am here afore th5' sight. 

For gifts an’ grace 
A bumin’ an’ a shinin’ light. 

To a’ this place. 

WTiat was I, or my generation, 

That I should get sic exaltation ? 

I, wha deseiA^e most just damnation. 
For broken laws. 

Sax thousand years ’fore m}^ creation. 
Thro’ Adam’s cause. 

\tlren frae my mither’s womb I fell. 
Thou might hae plvmged me in hell. 

To gnash my gums, to weep and wail. 

In bumin’ lakes. 

Where damned devils roar and yell. 
Chain’d to their stakes ; 

Yet I am here a chosen sample. 

To show thy grace is great and ample ; 
I’m here a pillar in thy temple. 

Strong as a rock, 

A guide, a buckler, and example 
To a' thy flock. . . . 

But yet, 0 Lord I confess I must 
.‘Vt times I’m fash’d nu’ fleshh' lust ; 

An’ sometimes too, in warldly trast, 

Vile self gets in ; 

But thou remembers we are dust, 

Defil’d in sin. . . . 


fash’d] txouWed 
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be thou lets this flesHi thorn 
Beset thy sen ant e hi and mom 
Lest he owre high and proud should lum 

That he s sae gifted 40 

If sae thj hand maun e en be home 
Until tbon lift It 

Lord bless lh> diosen m this place 
For here thou has a dioacn race , 

But God confound their stubborn face 
And blast their name 
Wha bnng thy elders to disgrace 
An pubhc shame 

Lord mind Gaivn Hamilton's deserts 
He dnnV^ an swean an’ pUj"? at cartes ^ 
\et has sae moni taVin arts 
W 1 gnt an’ $ma 

Frae Cod s am pnest the people s hearts 
He Steals au^ 

lA hen «e chasten d him therefor 
Thou kens hou be bred sic a splore 
^s set the vvarld in a roar 

O laughin at us 

Curse thou hu. basket and his store 

Kail and potatoes ^ 

Lord hear m\ earnest crj an pra> r 
Against that presbj-t tj o Ajt 
T hy strong right hand Lord make it bare 
Upo their beads , 

Lord iieighitdovn and dinna spare. 

For their misdeeds 

cartes^ taids »jiloreI frolic tmblnib bait] coleworts cnrty 



But, Lord, remember me and mine 
Wi' mercies temp’ral and di\dne. 

That I for gear and grace may shine 

Excell’d by nane, 70 

And a’ the glor^f shall be thine. 

Amen, Amen ! 


Death and Doctor Hornbook 

Wntten 1785. — Published Poems (Edinburgh), 17S7 

Some books are lies frae end to end, 

And some great Hes were never pennM : 

Ev’n ministers, the}' hae been kenn’d. 

In holy rapture, 

A rousing whid at times to vend. 

And nail’t \\i’ Scripture. 

But this that I am gaun to tell, 

■\\Tiich lately on a night befell. 

Is just as true 's the Deil 's in hell 

Or Dublin city : 10 

That e’er he nearer comes oursel 

’S a muckle pity. 

The Clachan j'ill had made me canty, 

I wasna fou, but just had plenty ; 

I stacher’d whyles, but yet took tent aye 

To free the ditches ; 

An’ hillocks, stanes, an’ bushes kent aye 

Frae ghaists an’ witches. 

gear] vrorldly goods 

whid] fib Clachan yill] village ale canty] jolly iou] 
drunk stacher’d] staggered tent] care 
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The nsing moon began to glowre 
The distant Cumnock iuDs oat-owre w 

To count her horns wi a ni> pon r 
I set m>'sel , 

But whether she had three or tour 

I coa d na teU 

I was come round about the hill 

\nd todlm down on \Vilhes mill. 

Setting mv staff wi a in> still 

To ke^ me sicker , 

Tho leeward wh>les agamstmywiU 

1 took a bicker 3“ 

I there wi Something does forgather, 

That pat me m an eene swilher 
\n a\vfu scs the out-owie ae shouther, 

Clear-dangling liarg 
\ three tae d leister on the ither 

Lay large an lang 

Its stature seem d lang Scotch eUs twa 
The queerest shape that e er I saw 
Tor fient a wame it had ava 

And then its shanks <0 

Tliej were as thin as sharp an sma 

As cheeks o branks 

Guid een quo I Fnend! hae ye been rnawm, 
NMien ither folk are busy sawm^ 

It seem d to mal a kmd o stan , 

But naethmg spak 
At length sajs I Friend wfaareyegaun? 

Will ye go back’ 

glo^rel stare siikery seenre bicJceil » short race pat 
swrtherl made me patise in fear (swither = hesitation) Ihree- 
taedlemei) three-pronged spear Wame} belly cheeks 
o braoks) sides of a wooden curb 
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It spak right howe — ' Ify name is Deatli, 

But be na fley’d.’ — Quoth I, ‘ Quid faith, 50 

Ye’re ma3'be come to stap m3' breath ; 

But tent me, biUie ; 

I red 3'e weel, tak care o’ skaith, 

See. there ’s a gull3' ! ’ 

‘ Gudeman,’ quo’ he, ‘ put up 3'our whittle, 

I’m no design’d to tr3' its mettle ; 

But if I did — I wad be kittle 

To be mislear’d — 

I wad na mind it, no that spittle 

Out-ome m3' beard.’ 60 

^ ' Weel, weel ! ’ sa5's I, ‘ a bargain be’t ; 

Come, gies 3'orur hand, an’ sae we’re gree’t ; 

We’U. ease om: shanks an’ tak a seat — 

Come, gies 3'our news ; 

This while ye hae been mon5' a gate, 

At mon3' a house.’ 

‘ Ay, ay ! ’ quo' he, an’ shook his head, 

' It ’s e’en a lang lang time indeed 
Sin’ I began to nick the thread, 

An’ choke the breath : 70 

Folk maun do something for their bread. 

An’ sae maun Death. 

' Sax thousand 3'ears are near-hand fled, 

Sin’ I was to the hutching bred ; 

An’ mon3' a scheme in vain ’s been laid 

To stap or scaur me ; 

Till ane Hornbook ’s ta’en up the trade. 

An’ faith ! he’ll waur me. 

howe] hollow (voiced) fley’d] scared billie] fellow red] 
adrdse skaith] damage guWy] large knife whittle] knife 
kittle . . . mislear’d] apt to be mischievous gree’t] agreed 

gate] way waur] worst, get the better of 
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Ye ken Jock Hornbook i the clachan — 

Dell mak his king s. hood in a spleuchan ! 8o 

He s grown sae well acquaint \M Buchan 
An ither chaps 

The M eans baud out their fingers laughin , 

And pouk my hips 

l\ae 's me for Johnny Geds Hole noiv,' 

Quoth I if that thae news be true ! 

His braw calf ward where gowans grew 

Sae white and bonnie 
hie doubt thf*\ U me it wi the plew , 

They U rum Johnie * ’ 9o 
The creature gram d an cldnlch laugh 
And says ^ e needna yoke the pleugh 
Kirk y ard) will soon be till d enei^h, 

Takyetiae fear , 

They 11 a be trench d wi inony a sheugh 
In twa three year 

W’here I kill d ane a fair strae-death 
By loss 0 blood or want o breath 
This night 1 m free to tak my aith 

That Hornbook s skill iw* 
Has clad a score t their last cfcuth. 

By drap and pill 
An honest wabster to his trad* 

Whase wife s tw a niei es w ere scarce M eel bred 
Gat tippenre-worlh to mend her head 

When it was sair , 

The wife slade cannie to her bed 


But ne er spak mair 

tpleochwy tobacco-poocii c»U wardj enclosure tor granng 

calves (■> churchward) StnraM' dauies fraiti d] eroaned 
sheugh] ditch strae-death] death on straw (i e m bed) 

wabstei] weaver iue>es]fista 
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' A countrj' laird had ta’en the batts. 

Or some curmurring in his guts, no 

His only son for Hornbook sets. 

An’ pa\^s him well : 

The lad, for twa guid gimmer-pets. 

Was laird himsel. . . . 

‘ That ’s just a swatch o’ Hornbook’s way ; 

Thus goes he on from day to day, 

Thus does he poison, ktU, an’ slaj'. 

An ’s weel pay’d for ’t ; 

Yet stops me o’ my lawfu’ prey 

Wi’ his damn’d dirt. 120 

‘ But, hark ! TU tell you of a plot, 

Tho’ dinna ye be speaking o’t ; 

TU nail the self-conceited sot 

As dead ’s a herrin’ : 

Niest time we meet, TU wad a groat. 

He gets his fairin’ ! ’ 

But, just as he began to teU, 

The auld kirk-hammer strak the beU 
Some wee short hour aj'ont the twal, 

YUiich rais’d us baith : 130 

I took the way that pleas’d m 3 - 5 el. 

And sae did Death. 

batts] colic curmurring] rumbling gimmer] young ewe 

wad] wager fairin’] present from a fair, reward 
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To William Simpson 

Wiitten Mav 1785 — I^iUishcd Paeitu (Kilmarnock^ 17^6 
1 CAT j OUT letter, winsome \\ dlie , 

\\i gnitefu heart I thank jou braivlie 
Tlio I maun sa\ t 1 uad be sdlj , 

An unco % am 

Should I behevc n>^ WKUon biUie 
^Qurflattinn strun 

But 1 se bebeie \e kindlj meant it 
I sud be lailh to think >e hmted 
Ironir $ itue udelm$ sklented 

On m> poor Music iw 

Tho m SIC phraisin terms >eAepennd it, 

I scarce excuse >e 

Sfv senses uad be in a creel 
Should t but dare a hope to speel 
W'l Allan or\vi Gilbertheld 
The braes o fame 
Or Fergussan the wnter-chiel 
A deathless name 


(O Fergusson ' thy glorious parts 
lU suited law s dry musty arts 1 *0 

curs^" upon your nbunstane hearts 
\ e E nbmgh g< ntry ! 

The tythe o what ye waste at cartes 
^^ad stow d his pantrv ’) 


brawtel handsnmdy nocol very sidelins] obUqudy 

smislCT t«urpose phraisia"] over fiattenog 

speeljchtnb wTiw-dudJ lawyw-chap 
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Yet when a tale comes i’ mj’ head. 

Or lasses gie my heart a screed, 

As whiles they’re like to be my dead, 

(0 sad disease i) 

I kittle up my rustic reed ; 

It gies me ease. 30 

Auld Coila, now, may fidge fu’ fain, 

She ’s gotten poets o’ her ain, 

Chiels wha their chanters winna hain, 

But tune their lays. 

Till echoes a’ resotlnd again 

Her weel-sung praise. 

Nae poet thought her v.'orth his while, 

To set her name in measur’d style ; 

She lay Hke some unkenn’d-of isle. 

Beside Hew Holland, 40 

Or where wild-meeting oceans boil 
Besoutb Magellan. 

Ramsay an’ famous Fergusson 
Gied Forth an’ Tay a hft aboon ; 

Yarrow an’ Tweed, to mony a tune, 

OwTe Scotland rings, 

MHiile In™, Lugar, Ajt, an’ Doon, 

Naebody sings. 

Th’ Ilissus, Tiber, Thames, an’ Seine, 

Glide sweet in mony a tunefu’ line ; 5 ° 

But, Willie, set your fit to mine. 

An’ cock your crest, 

We’ll gar oiur streams an’ bumies shine 
Up ni’ the best. 

screed] np, rent dead] death kittle] tickle fidge] fidget 
chanters] pipes, ■with reeds and finger-holes, for practising bagpipe 
tunes ham] spare aboon] above, np fit] foot g3.r] cause 
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W e’U sing duld Coda s plains in’ feU< 

Her moors red brown wi heather bells. 

Her banks an braes, her dens an dells 
WTiere glorious Wallace 
Aft bure the gree as story tells 

Frae Southron billies ^ 

At Wallace' name, what Scottish blood 
But bods up in a spnng-tide flood 1 
Oft ha\ e our fearless fathers strode 
By Wallace’ side. 

Still pressing onward redwat-shod, 

Or glonous died 

0 sweet are Coda s haughs an' w oods, 

\\'hen hntwhites chant imang the buds 
And ]inkm hares m amorous whids 

Theurlo\es enjoy 7“ 

U’hde thro the braes the cushat croods 
Wi wadfu cryl 

E\ n winter bleak has charms to me 
When wmda ra\e thro the naked tree , 

Or frost on hills of Odidtree 
Are hoary gray , 

Or blinding drifts wdd furious flee, 

Dark nuig the day > 


O Nature 1 a thy shews an’ forms 
To feelmg pensive hearts hae charms I 
Whether the sumineE timely warms 
\Vi life an light. 

Or winter howls in gust) storms 


The Jang dark night 1 
**** red wat shod] with shoes wet 

wiAblood haugh-lfertilesaMej, whids] gimboU cushat] 
wood pigeon croods] coos ® 
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The iluse, nae poet ever fand her. 

Till hirasel he leam'd to wander 
Adown some trottin' bum’s meander, 

An’ no tliink lang ; 

0 sweet, to stray an’ pensive ponder 

A heart-felt sang ! 90 

The warl}' race maj- drudge an’ drive, 
Hog-shouther, jundie, stretch, an’ strive ; 

Let me fair Native’s face descrive. 

And I, wi’ pleasure. 

Shall let the busy, gmmbling hive 
Bum ovTe their treasure. 

Fareweel, ‘ m}’’ rhjTne-composing ’ brither ! 

We’ve been owre lang unkenn’d to ither : 

Now let us laj' our heads thegither. 

In love fraternal ; 100 

ilay En-\y wallop in a tether. 

Black fiend infernal ! 

WTiile Highlandmen hate tolls an’ taxes ; 

^^^lile moorlan’ herds like guid fat braxies ; 

WTiile Terra Firma, on her axis, 

Diiunal turns. 

Count on a friend, in faith an’ practice. 

In Robert Bums. . . . 

think lang] ■sveary hog-shouther] thrust with the shoulder 

jundie] justle herds] herd-boys braxies] flesh of sheep killed 
because of braxj’ (a disease) 


'-175. 


E 
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Poor Mailie’s Elegy 

WiiUea I78J-&— PnUuJied PiviBf (KUmaniock) ijBO 
Lahest m rhyme lament tn prose 
Wi saut tears tncUin down j our nose , 
Our bardie s fate is at a dose, 

Past a remead 

The last sad cape s(ane of his woes — 

Poor Mailie 's dead f 


It s no the loss o watl s gear 
That could sae bitter draw the tear 
Or mak our bardie dome wear 

The mourning weed 
He s lost a (nend and neibor dear 
In Maibe dead 


Thro a the toun she trotted by him , 

A lang half mile she could descry him , 

Ml kindly bleat when she did spy him 
She ran wi speed 

A fnend mair faithfu ne er cam mgh him 
Than Maihe dead 


I wat she was a sheep o sense 
An could behave hersel »i uiense , 
I U say t she never brak a fence 

Thro thievish greed 
Out baidie lanely, keeps the spence 
Sm Matlie s dead 


tcmead^ lemedy 
touD] Jarm sleading 


Cape slant] cope stone do^''e3saii 

*"™se] good tireeding spence] parlour 
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Or, if he \\'ander 5 up the ho%ve. 

Her lixTug image in her yo%Ye 
Comes bleating to him, owre the knowe. 

For bits o’ bread; 

An’ doRm the biinj* pearls rovre 

For Mailie dead. 30 

She vras nae get o’ moorland tips, 

W'i’ tatrted ket, an' hairy hips : 

For her forbears were brought in ships 
Frae yont the Tweed : 

A bonnier Seesh ne'er cross'd the dips 
Than Maiiie’s, dead. 

\\'ae worth the man wha first did shape 
That vile wanchande thing — a rape ! 

It maks guid fellows gim an’ gape, 

\M’ chokin’ dread ; -to 

An’ Robin’s bonnet wave wi’ crape 
For Mailie dead. 

O a’ 3-0 bards on bonnie Boon ! 

An" wha on- Ayr your chanters tune 
Come, join the mdancholious croon 
O' Robin's reed ! 

His heart will never get aboon ! 

His Mailie 's dead ' 

hovre] glen yowe] ewe knowej knoll get] ofispnng 
ket] matted fieece tip ocnt fieece dios] siiems 

wanchande] nnlncky gim] grin in pain chanters] bagpipes 
get aboon] get above (his sorrow), rejoice acRin 


E n 
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Tht Vision 

— PohUsbed Pmhu (Kilmarnock) 17S6 
QUkK FIRST 

TitE sun had dosed the winter da> , 

The curlers quat iheir roann’ play 
All hunger d roauhm ta«i her way 
To kail \ aids green 
'^’hilc faithless snaws dk step betray 
Wlieie she has been 
The thresher s weary flmgtn -tree 
The lee'Iang dav had tind me 
Atid '\ hen the day had dos d hu e e 

Far 1 the west. to 

Beni ihespence n^ht pensivelie 
I ga»d to rest 

There hneh b\ the ingle-cheek 
I Sat and eyed the spewing reek, 

That fill d wi hoast piosoking smeek 
The auld cUy higgm , 

An heard the restless rattons squeak 
About the nggm 
An in this mottle rnisty clime 
I backward mused on ivasted time *0 

^ow I had spent nq? youthfn pnme 
done nae thing 

But stringm blethers up in rhyme, 

For fools to sing 


quat] quitted 


place 

ngSui'] 


hoasl] 
tool tree 


•nankin] haie VaU yards] kitchen gardens 
'tYtlua /og)e-ciifA] f^isb 01 tbe £rf- 

oagh toggin] budding rations] rats 
mottle] dusty 
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Had I to gmd advice but harkit, 

I might, b}’’ this, hae led a market. 

Or strutted in a bank, and clarkit 
My cash-account : 

^^dli]e here, half-mad, half-fed, half-sarkit. 

Is a’ th’ amount. 30 

I started, mutt’ring ‘ blockhead ! coof ’ 

And heaved on high mj' waukit loof, 

To swear by a’ yon starrj' roof. 

Or some rash aith. 

That I, henceforth, would be rhyme-proof 
TUI mj'^ last breath — 

MTien chck ! the string the snick did draw ; 

An’ jee ! the door gaed to the wa’ ; 

And bj' my ingle-lowe I saw. 

Now bleezin’ bright, 40 

A tight outlandish hizzie, braw. 

Come full in sight. 

Ye need na doubt I held my whisht ; 

The infant aith, half-form’d, was crusht ; 

I glowT'd as eerie ’s I’d been dusht 
In some uild glen ; 

MUien sweet, like modest worth, she blusht. 

An’ stepped ben. 

Green, slender, leaf-clad hollj’-boughs 
Were twisted, gracefu’, roimd her brows ; 50 

I took her for some Scottish Muse 
Bj’’ that same token ; 

And come to stop those reckless vows. 

Would soon been broken. . . . 

half-sarldt] half-clad coof] dolt waukit loof] homy palm 
snick] latch ingle-lowe] firelight hizzie] young woman 

held my whisht] kept silence dusht] pushed 
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PLAS SrCOSD 

\\ iTil musing-decp astoni^v tl stare 
I V ic« cl the heatTfilj -seemtag I air 
^ whicp nnj: throb did witness I'ear 
Oi kindred sweet 
Wlien w itli an elder Suter $ air 

She did me greet ^ 

AH had ' own inspired bard ! 

In me th\ native Muve teganl I 
Nor longer mourn lh> late is liani 
Thuspoorl) low , 

I come to giie thee such reward 
As we bestow 

Know the great Genius of this land 
Has man) a light acrul band 
Who all licneath his high command 

lUrmonioas]). 7^ 

As arts or arms the> understand 
Their bbouTS pl> 

Tliey Scotia s race among them sliart 
Some hre the soldier on to dare , 

Some rou-< the patriot op to bare 
Corruption s heart 
Some teach the bard a darling care 
The tnnclul art 

Some bounded to a distnct-spacc. 

E\plore at large roan s infant race, ^ 

To mark the cmbryotic trace 
Of rustic bard 

And careful note each op ning grace, 

A guide and guard. 
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' Of these am I — Coila name ; 

And this district as mine I claim, 

^^^lere once the Campbells, chiefs of fame, 

Held ruling pow’r : 

I mark’d thy embrjm-tuneful flame. 

Thy natal hour. 9° 

‘ With future hope I oft would gaze, 

Fond, on th}”^ little early ways. 

Thy rudely-caroU’d, chiming phrase. 

In uncouth rhj'mes, — 

Fired at tlie simple artless lays 
Of other times. 

' I saw thee seek the sounding shore. 

Delighted with the dashing roar ; 

Or when the North his fleecy store 

Drove thro’ the sky, loo 

I saw grim Nature’s \asage hoar 

Struck thy young eye, 

‘ Or when the deep green-mantled Earth 
Warm-cherish’d ev’ry flow’ret’s birth. 

And joy and music pouring forth 
In ev’ry grove, 

I saw thee ej^e the gen’ral mirth 
With boundless love. 

‘ \\Tien ripen’d fields and azure skies 

Call’d forth tlie reapers’ rustling noise, no 

I saw thee leave their ev’ning jo5^s. 

And lonely stalk. 

To vent thy bosom’s swelling rise 
In pensive walk. 
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\Mien > outhlul kne «ann blushing strong, 

Keen sfinenng ‘iot thj nmes ahng 
Those accents, grateful to th> tongue 
Th adored Vame, 

I taught thee how to pour m song 
To soothe thj 6 ame 

I saw thj pulse s tnaddenii^ pla> 

\\ lid send thee pleasure s desiotis way, 

Misled b> ia»c> s meteor ni> 

By passion dn'en 
But 1 et the light that led astray 

Was light from Heasen 

I taught thv manners punting strains. 

The loNcs the ways of simple swains 
Till now 0 er all m> v^ ide domains 

Thy fame extentjs , tjo 

And 2>ome the pnde of CoiU s plains 
B^me thy fnends 

Thou canst not learn nor can 1 show 
To paint with Thomson s landscape glow , 

Or wake the bosom melting throe 
W lib Shenstone s art , 

Or pour with Gray the mosing flow 
W’arm on the heart 

‘\et all beneath th unmalldrose 
The lowly daisy sweetly blows '-t" 

Tho' large the forest s monarth throws 
His am^ shade 

\et green the jungr hawthorn grows 
Adown the glade 
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' Then never murmur nor repine ; 

Strive in thy humble sphere to shine ; 

And trust me, not Potosi’s mine. 

Nor king’s regard. 

Can give a bliss o’ermatching thine, 

A rustic Bard. 150 

' To give my counsels all in one. 

Thy tuneful flame still careful fan ; 

Preser\-e the dignity of Man, 

With Soul erect ; 

And trust the Universal Plan 
Will all protect. 

' And wear thou this ’ ; She solemn said. 

And bound the hoUy round my head : 

The polish’d leaves and berries red 

Did rustling play ; 160 

And, like a passing thought, she fled 
In light away. 


To a Mouse 

On turning her up in her nest with the plough, 
November 1785. 

Published Pof MIS (Kilmarnock), 1786 

Wee, sleekit, cow’rin’, tim’rous beastie, 

0 what a panic 's in thy breastie ! 

Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickering brattle ! 

1 wad be laith to rin an’ chase thee 

Wi’ murd’ring pattle ! 

bickering brattle] hurrying scamper laith] loath pattle] 
plough-stafi 



1 m truly sorry man s donunion 
Has broken Nature s social union 
An lustifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me thy poor earth bom companion, 

An fclloiT mortal 1 

I doubt na tvhiles but thou may to e 
What then > poor beastie thou maun h% e ! 
A daimen-ickei m a thrave 

S a sma’ request 
1 11 get a blessm wi the lave. 

And never miss ’t ' 

Thy "ee bit housie too, in rum ' 

Its silly via s the wm s are slrevim 1 
An naethinf now to big a new ane 
0 foggage green 1 
An bleak December s vvinds ensum , 

Baith snell an keen ' 

Thou saw the fields laid bare and vaste, 

An weary winter conun' fast. 

An cozie here beneath the blast 

Thou thought to dwell. 
Till crash ' the cruel coulter past 

Out thro’ thy cell 

That wee bit heap o leaves an’ stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble I 
Now thou s turn d out, for a thy trouble 
But house or hald 
To thole the w mter s sleety dnbble 

An* cranreuch cauld I 


dumfo kWctI odd tAT ot corn 
the Uvel the rest Isgl bniU 
cncreochy bou irost 


thrase] twenty four sheaves 
snell] biting thole] endnre 
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But, ^Mousie, tlxou art no thj’^ lane, 

In proving foresight may be vain : 

The best laid schemes o’ mice an' men 
Gang aft a-gle})-, 

An’ lea’e us nought but grief an’ pain 
For promis’d joy. 

StiU thou art blest compar’d un’ me ! 
The present onl3* toucheth thee ; 

But och ! I backward cast my e’e 

On prospects drear ! 
An’ forward tho’ I canna see, 

I guess an’ fear ! 


The Cotter’s Saturday Night 

Written 1785. — ^Published Poms (ICilmamock), 1786 

November chiU blaws loud wi’ angrj^ sough ; 

The short’ning winter-day is near a close ; 

The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh ; 

The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose ; 

The toil-worn Cotter frae his labour goes. 

This night his weekly moil is at an end. 

Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 

Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend. 

And xveary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward bend. 

At length his lonel}'^ cot appears in view, 10 

Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 

Th’ expectant wee things, toddlin’, stacher through 
To meet their Dad, wi’ flichterin' noise an’ glee. 

thy lane] by thyself a-gley] wide of the aim 

sough] sound of wind stacher] totter flichterin] fluttering 
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His«ee bit bUnkin bonniJie 
Ills dean hearth stane his thnfty wific s smile 
Tlie lisping infant prattbng on his knee 
Does a hia \\ear> kiaugh and care beguile 
An makes him quite fo^et hb labour an’ )us toil 


Bel\ \ e the elder baims come drappmg in, 

At service out among the farmers roun , *o 

Some ca the pleogh some herd some tintie nn 
A rannie errand to a neibor tonm 
Their eldest hope tlietr Jennj woman grown 
Injouthfu bloom lose sparkling in her c e 
Comes hanic perlia|>s to shew a braw new gown 
Or deposite her sair won penn> Ice 
To help her parents dear if the> in hardship he 

W’lth joy unfeign d brothers and si>1crs meef, 

An ead) for othfrs»eelfjrck»nd]> spiers 
The social hours sinftwmgd unnoticrf fleet jo 
Each telU the uncos that he sees or hears , 

The parents partial eje their hopeful jears 
Anticipation forward points the siew 
The mother wi her needle an her sheers 
Gars auld claes look amaut as weel s tlie new , 

The father mixes a wi admonition due 


Their niaster s an their mistress s command 
The ^crankers a are warned to obej , 

An nund their labours wi an ej'dent hand 

^n’ he er tho out o sight, to jauk or p]a> 40 


baughl carV 
itie] heedful 
les^ doiliea 


ansietjr betyve] by and by ca j drive 

spurs! uiqiiires uncosj wonders new* 

eydeot] dibgent )»uk] tnfle 
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‘ And 0 ! be sure to fear the Lord ahvay, 

An’ mind your duty, duty, mom an’ night ! 

Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, 

Implore His counsel and assisting might : 

The}' ne^'er sought in vain that sought the Lord aright ! ’ 

But hark ! a rap comes gently to the door ; 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 

Tells how a neibor lad cam o’er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 

The nity mother sees the conscious flame 50 

Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek ; 

Wi’ heart-struck anxious care, inquires his name, 
^^fllile Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak ; 

Weel-pleased the mother hears it ’s nae wild worthless rake. 

’iVi' kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben ; 

A strappin’ youth ; he takes the mother’s eye ; 

Blythe Jenny sees the visit ’s no ill ta’en ; 

Tlie father cracks of horses, ploughs, and kye. 

The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy. 

But blate and laithfu’, scarce can weel behave ; 60 

The mother, wi' a woman's wiles, can spy 
\Miat makes the youth sae bashfu' an’ sae grave ; 
Weel-pleased to think her bairn's respected like the lave 

But now the supper crowns their simple board. 

The halesome parritch, chief of Scotia’s food : 

The sowpe their only haw’kic does afford. 

That ’yont the hallan snugly chow's her cood ; 

halBins] half cracks] chats kye] cattle blate] shy 

laithfu’] bashful sowpe] sup. spoonful (of milk) hawkie] 

white-faced cow ’yont] beyond hallan] partition-wall 
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The dame bangs forfli in compbmental mood 
To grace the lad, her Tveel hain'd kcbbuck, fell , 

And aft he s prest, and ift he ca's it guid , 70 

The foigal gamiloas will tell 
How twas a towmond anld sin Imt was 1 the bell 

The cheerfu' supper done w serious face 
The> round the ingle lotm a circle w ide , 

The sire turns o er wi patnardial grace, 

The hig ha Bible ance hts Father’s pnde 
H\s bonnet rev tenll> is laid asid**, 

His Ijart haffets wearing thm an' bare 
Those strains that once did sweet m Zion glide— 

He wales a portion with judicious care 80 

And Let us w ocsbip God * he sa>s wth solemn air 

Then homeward all take off their several way 
The younglmg cottagers retire to rest 
The parent pair their secret homage pay 
And proffer up to Heav n the warm request, 

That He who stills the raven s clam rous nest, 

And decks the hlj fair in flow ly pnde 
Would in the way His wisdom sees the best 
For them and for their little ones provide , 

But thw flj in tbea hearts with grace divine preside oo 

weel hMO d] well saved kebbuckj cheese tell] pungent 

towmond] twelve nwnth Imti the bell] Sax m flewer lyart] 
Ciey haffets] temples wales] chooses 
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Address to the Deil 

Written 17S5. — Published Poems (ICilmamock), 17S6 

0 THOU ! whatever title suit thee, 

Auld Homie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 

^^dla in yon cavern grim an' sootie. 

Clos’d under hatches, 

Spairges about the brunstane cootie. 

To scaud poor wxetches ! 

Hear me, auld Hangie, for a wee. 

An’ let poor damned bodies be ; 

I’m sure sma’ pleasure it can gie, 

Ev'n to a deil, 10 

To skelp an’ scaud poor dogs like me. 

An’ hear us squeal ! 

Great is thy pow’r, an’ great thy fame ; 

Far kenn’d an’ noted is thy name ; 

An’, tho’ j’on lotvin heugh ’s thj’ hame, 

Thou travels far ; 

An’ faith ! thou ’s neither lag nor lame. 

Nor blate nor scam. 

\Miyles rangin’ like a roarin’ hon 
For prey, a’ holes an’ comers tr^nn’ ; 20 

Whyles on the strong-wing’d tempest fl5nn’, 
Tirlin’ the Idrks ; 

\Miyles, in the human bosom prjdn’. 

Unseen thou lurks. 

Clootie] Hoofie spairges] splashes brunstane] brimstone 
cootie] large wooden dish scaud] scald Hangie] Hangman 
skelp] slap lowin heugh] flaming hollow scaur] afraid 

tirlin’] stripping 
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1 \e heard m\ rt\«Tend grannie say. 

In lanelj glena \e like to straj 
Or rrhere aold rum d castles gia\ 

Nod to the moon 

\ t fnght the R-ghth rrand ret s way, 

\Vi ddntdi croon 30 

Vtlien trriLght d-d in\ grannie sninmon 
To <a\ her prat is douce honest woman f 
Mt \oat the dthe she s heard you batamm , 

WT eene drone 

Or nisthn ihio the boortiees comm 
WT heary groan 
\e diearv wradv winter night 
The stars shot down wi sUentxn light, 

\\T \ ou in\'^ I gat a tnghl 

\yont the loogb 4* 

\e hhe a rash-boss stood in sight 
W I w-iMi^ sough 
The cudgel la nieie did shAe 
Each bristled hair stooh hhe a stale 
When wi an eldntcb stoor qoaicl qnaick ’ 
\tnang the spnngs 
\wa ve squatter d the a drale 

Oa whi'-tlm wings 
Let warlocks giun an wither d hags 
Tell how wi yon on ragweed nags 5® 

rbe\ skun the tnturs an diz2\ 

WT wid.ed speed 

\XiA in lark vaid> renew their leagues 
Osne bowkit dead. 

BsearOi j cncaqiBblcnriaoui firy s*oo«wa“ 

tiier bcst«s aliloitiB] oouxias rasi-boss] clomp 

“ »‘M»ltJJ?li aqoitter d] entteiwJ 13 the water 

r»S*«*d oaji] ragoort (oaed as' horses bovkit' disicterrcd 
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Thence country wves, -wi’ toil an’ pain. 

May plunge an’ plunge the kim in vain ; 

For oh ! the yeUow treasure ’s taen 
By witchin’ skill ; 

An’ daAvtit twaJ-pint Hawkie’s gone 

As yeU ’s the bill. 6o 

Thence in3'stic knots mak great abuse 
On young guidmen, fond, keen, an' crouse 
\Vhen the best wark-lmne i’ the house, 

Bj' cantrip ^t. 

Is instant made no worth a louse, 

Just at the bit. 

\\Taen thowes dissolve the snauy hoord. 

An’ float the jinglin’ icy-boord. 

Then water-kelpies haunt the foord. 

By your direction, 70 

An’ ’nighted trav’Uers are allur’d 

To their destruction. 

An’ aft your moss-traversing spunkies 
Decoy the vight that late an’ drunk is : 

The bleezih, curst, mischievous monkies 
Delude his ej'es. 

Till in some mir}^ slough he sunk is. 

Ne’er mair to rise. 

WTien masons’ mj'stic word an’ grip 

In storms an’ tempests raise 3'ou up, So 

Some cock or cat your rage maun stop. 

Or, strange to tell ! 

The j-oungest brither 3'e wad whip 
Aff straught to hell. 

kim] chum dawtit] petted twal-pint Hawlde] cow yielding 
twelve pints at a milking yell] milkless bill] bull guidmen] 
husbands crouse] confident wark-lume] tool cantrip] magic 
bit] crisis thowes] thaws spunkies] will-o'-the-wisps 
^‘T9-53 F 
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Jjuig syne. In Eden s boanie j-ard 
\M)en 5 outMu lo\m first ere pair d 
all the sobI of love thej shar d 
The taptur d hour 

Sweet on the fragrant flow rj swaird. 

In shadj bow r , 9o 

Then \on, peaold smck-drawing dcsg • 

T t cam to Paradise tnocg 

\n plaj d on man a cotsed bn^e, 

(Black he j*oa fa <) 

An gied the infant warld a shcg 
Maist rum d a 

D \ e mind that da} when in a birz 
WT reekit dnds an reestit gui, 

\e did present t-oux «moutie phu 
Mang better folk 
An sklented on the man of Uz 

konrspitefa joke’ 

An how }e gat him i poor Ihiall 
An brak bun out o bouse an bal 
^^'hlle scabs an botdies did him gall 
\Vi bitter claw 

An lows d his ill tongu d wicked scawl, 

\\ as warst ava ^ 

But a Jour dom^ to rdieorse - 
Aour wily snares an fechfin fierce uo 

Sin’ that dav Afichacl did \ ou pierce 
Down to this tunc 
\\ ad ding a Lallan tongue or Erse 
In prose or thyme 

yarfjprtea saick-dnwingjtnck-coatrmng brogue] afiroot 

ta]tot sbog] Aock ton) Snn7 webt dnds] siaokyiags 
r**sbt girt] ihnretrfd ing sUotted] east with siais*er purpose 

*^■*1 bnrs^bttoQse sc»wi] scold (wile] dic£] 

bet ULao] Lowland Eise] Cstlic 
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An’ now, auld Cloots, I ken 5^e’re thinkin’, 

A certain Bardie's rantin’, drinkin’. 

Some luckless hour \\ill send him linkin’. 

To j'our black pit ; 

But faith ! he’U tirm a comer jinkin’. 

An’ cheat you yet. 120 

But fare you wed, auld Nickie-ben ! 

O wad ye tak a thought an’ men’ I 
Ye aibhns might — I dinna ken — 

StiU hae a stake : 

I’m wae to think upo' jmn den, 

Ev’n for your sake I 


Halloween* 

Written ?I7S5-6. — Published Poet 7 is (ICilmamock), 17S6 

Upon that night, when fairies light 
On Cassilis Downans' dance, 

Or otvre the la}^, in splendid blaze. 

On sprightly coursers prance ; 

Or for Colean the rout is ta’en. 

Beneath the moon’s pale beams ; 

There, up the Cove,3 to stray an’ rove, 

Amang the rocks and streams 

To sport that night ; 

7 Is thought to be a night when Witches, De\'Tls, and other 
mischief-making beings, are all abroad on their baneful, midnight 
errands : particularly, those aerial people, the Fairies, are said, on 
that night, to hold a grand .\nniversary. 

= Certain little, romantic, rocky, green hills, in the neighbourhood 
of the ancient seat of the Earls of Cassilis. 

3 A noted cavern near Colean-house, called the Cove of Colean ; 
which, as well as Cassilis Downans, is famed, in country story, for 
being a favourite haunt of Fairies. 

linkm’] hurrying jinkin’] dodging 
lays] leas 

F 2 


aiblins] perhaps 
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Amang the bonine winding banls 
Where Doon nns, wnnplin’, dear, 

Where Bruce* ance mled the martial ranks, 

An shook his C^mcL spear, 

Some merry friendly, country-folks 
Together did comene 
To hum their mts an' pou their stocks, 

An hand th«r Halloncen 

Fu Wythe that night 
The lasses feat, an deanl) neat, 

'lair braw than when they re fine , 

Then faces blythe fu sivecUy kythe 
Hearts leal an svann an Lin 
The lads sae tng m nooer babs 
Weel knotted on their garten 
Some unco Mate an’ some wi gabs 
Gar lasses hearts gang startin 

Wbjles fast at night 
Then first an foremost, thro the kaU 
Thetr stocks ’maun a be sought ance 
They steek their een an grape an wale ao 
For muckle anes an' straught anes 

The fatnotu (amUy oi that name the sacettois of ROBERT 
the great Drfnrrer oi lua coaatry were Earls of Camch 
* The hnt cenmoa; of Halloween is pulling each a or 

plant of kail They most go oot band m hand with eyes shot and 
pull the first they tneet with its being big or little straight or 
crooked is prophetic of the sue and shape of the grand object of 
all theit Spells — the hnsband or wife If any jird or earth stick 
to the root that is l«*ef or fortune and the taste of the cusfoc 
that IS ibr heart oJ the stem is ladieattve of the oatnia! temper 
and diapofiition Lastly the stems or to give them their ordinary 

wimplm ] wmdmg mts] nuts haod] hold celebrate ieatj 
spruce kythe] reveal leaQ loyal wxoer babs] love-knots 
farten) garters gabs] Ixdd speeches steek] shut grape] 
ffrope wale] choose 
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Poor hav’rel Will fell aff the drift, 

An’ wander’d thro’ the bow-kail, 

An’ pou’d, for want o’ better shift, 

A runt was like a sow-tail, 

Sae bow’t that night. 

Then, straught or crooked, yird or nane. 

They roar an’ cry a’ throu’ther ; 

The very wee-things, toddlin, rin, 

Wi’ stocks out-owe their shouther ; 4° 

An’ gif the custock ’s sweet or sour, 

Wi’ joctelegs they taste them ; 

Syne coziely, aboon the door, 

Wi’ cannie care they’ve plac’d them 
To lie that night. . . . 

The auld guidwife’s weel-hoordit nits * 

Are round an’ round divided. 

An’ mony lads’ an' lasses’ fates 
Are there that night decided : 

Some kindle, couthie, side by side, 5° 

An’ bum thegither trimly ; 

Some start awa, wi’ saucy pride. 

An’ jump out-owre the chimhe 

Fu’ high that night. 

appellation, the runts, are placed somewhere above the head of the 
door ; and the Christian names of the people whom chance brings 
into the house, are, according to the priority of placing the i tints, 
the names in question. 

' Burning the nuts is a favourite charm. They name the lad and 
lass to each particular nut, as they lay them in the fire ; and accord- 
ing as they bum quietly together, or start from beside one another, 
the course and issue of the Courtship will be 


hav'rel] half-witted bow-kail] coleworts with crooked stems 
throu’ther] pell-mell joctelegs] clasp-knives hoordit] hoarded 
couthie] lovingly 
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Jean slips m twa 'wi tentie e’e , 

^^'ha twas sbe TV'sdna tell , 

But this la Jock an this is me 
She sajs m to hersd 
He bleez d owre her, an she o^vTe him, 

As they ad ne\ et mair part , ^ 

Till fufi 1 he started up the lum. 

An Jean had e'en a sair heart 
To see't that night 

Poor WiUie ui his bow-kail runt 
Was brunt mt pnimie hfallie , 

An Mary nae doubt took the dnmt, 

To be compar d to \S lUie 
Mall s nit lap out wi' pndefu fling 
An’ her am fit it brunt it , 

While WiUie lap an swoot by )mg 7* 

Twas just the way he wanted 
To be that night 

&leg lam w ad to the bam gane 
To Winn three wechls o n lething . * 

But for to meet the Deil her lane 
She pat but little laith m 

This charm must hicenise be perfoiraed onperceived and alone 
VoM go to the barn and open both doors, talung them ofi the 
hinges li possible ior there u danger that the &emg abont to 
appear may shut the doors and do you some mischiel Then take 
that instrument used in winnowing ihe com which in our country* 
dialect we call a ntrkt and go thro all the attitudes ol letting 
down com against the wind Repeat >t tluee times and the third 
time an apparition will pass thro the barn m at the windy door 
and ont at the other basing boQi the figure la question and the 
appearance or retinue marhing the employment or station in Ufe 

luml chimney pnmswj aSertedly nice drunt] pet rtmul 
Winnow h-T lane] by heiseU 
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She gies the herd a pickle nits. 

And t%va red-cheekit apples. 

To watch, while for the bam she sets. 

In hopes to see Tam Kipples So 

That vera night. 

She tmms the key wi’ cannie thraw. 

An' owre the threshold ventures ; 

But first on Savnie gies a ca'. 

Syne bauldly in she enters ; 

A ratton rattl’d up the wa', 

An’ she cried. Lord preserve her ! 

An’ ran thro’ midden-hole an’ a’. 

An’ pra}'’d m’ zeal an’ ferv^our 

Fu’ fast that night. 90 

They hoy’t out WiU, vu’ sair advice ; 

They hecht him some fine braw ane ; 

It chanced the stack he faddom’d thrice,^ 

Was timmer-propt for thra^vin’ : 

He taks a svdrhe auld moss-oak 
For some black gruesome Carlin ; 

An’ loot a -winze, an’ drew a stroke. 

Till skin in blypes cam haurhn’ 

Afi’s nieves that night. 

' Take an opportunity of going, unnoticed, to a Bear-stack, and 
fathom it -three times round. The last fathom of the last time, you 
•will catch in your arms, the appearance of your future conjugal 
yoke-fellow. 


herd] herd-boy pickle] few midden-hole] gutter at the 
bottom of the dung-hiU hoy’t] kept urgmg sair] sore ( = mis- 
leading) hecht] promised timmer-propt for thrawin’] propped 
•with timber against -warpmg swirlie] twisted Carlin] witch 
loot a -winze] let (uttered) a curse blypes] shreds haurlin*] 

peeling 
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A w-unton «idowlfcnewas, i«> 

As cantie as a kittlui 
Bat och I t)iat ntgbt, atnang tbe sha^-s 
She gat a ffariti settlin' ! 

She thro the whins an b> the caim, 

An owTC thehiD gae<lscne\'in , 

^\'he^e three laird s lands met at a bum ‘ 

To dip her left sark s!ec\e in 

Was bent that night 

Whiles cure a Imn the bumie pL'i>‘s 
As thro theglen It wimpl t, 

Whjles round a rock> scar it $tr3>'S , 

W’h\lcs in a wid it dimpl t , 

Whiles gutter d to the nightlj raj's, 

\\i bickering dancing daide . 

Whj les cookif underneath the braes 
Belo« the spreading hare}. 

Unseen that night 

Amang the brachens on the brae 
Between her an’ the moon. 

The Dell or else an outlet tjuej , t*® 

Gat up an gae a croon 

You go out oae or more lor this n a aociat ipell to » south 
running *pnng oi r*\Tilrt where three Lavds Uads meet and dip 
Jour lelt shirt sleeve Go to bed ui sight of a fire snd hang j-oar 
uct sleeve betore it to dry Ly Bwahe and Bometime near mid 
night an apparition having the eiatt figure ol the grand object In 
question will come and toni the sleeve as <{ to dry the other side 


kittliaj Vitten aham) copses whins] fane ScnevinT 
hnn] iraletiaB tj rBeaadereeJ scarj 

embank wtel] eddy cookit] appeared and disappeared by 
nw ouUer quey] young tow lymg ^t by night 
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Poor Leezie’s heart maist lap the hool ; 

Near lav’rock-height she jumpit. 

But miss’d a fit, an’ in the pool 
Out-owe the lugs she plumpit, 

Wi’ a plunge that night. 

In order, on the clean hearth-stane. 

The luggies ^ three are ranged ; 

And ever}’’ time great care is ta’en. 

To see them dulj' changed : 130 

Auld imcle John, wha wedlock’s joys 
Sin’ Mar’s-year did desire. 

Because he gat the toom dish thrice. 

He heav’d them on the fire 

In VTath that night. 

^^'i’ merr}’ sangs, an’ friendlj’ cracks, 

I wat they did na wear}’ ; 

And rmco tales, an’ funny jokes, — 

Their sports were cheap and cheerj’ ; 

Till butter’d sow’ns,^ to’ fragrant lunt, r^o 

Set a’ their gabs a-steerin’ ; 

Sjme, to’ a social glass o' strunt. 

They parted afi careerin’ 

Fu’ blythe that night. 

’ Take -three dishes ; put clean -water in one, foul -water in another, 
and leave -the third empty : blindfold a person, and lead him to the 
hearth -where -the dishes are ranged ; he (or she) dips the left hand : 
if by chance in the clean -water, the future husband or -wife -will come 
to -the bar of Matrimony, a Maid ; if in -the foul, a -widow ; if in the 
empty dish, it foretells, -with equal certainty, no marriage at all. It 
is repeated -three times ; and every time -the arrangement of -the 
dishes is altered. 

’ Sowens, -with butter instead of milk to -them, is alwaj's the 
Hallowcm Supper. 

lap the hool] leapt out of her skin lav’rock-height] lark-high 
lugs] ears luggies] small wooden dishes toom] empty cracks] 
talk unco] strange sow’ns] flummery of oats lunt] steam 
gabs] mouths, jaws a-steerin] moving strunt] liquor 
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The Auld Farmer’s New-Year Mommg 
Salutation to his Auld Mare, Maggie 
On giving her the accustomed npp of com to 
hansel m the New \ear 
l\r\tteni7S6 — Pablished Pawns (KdmainoeV) 17S6 
A GUTD New-li ear I wish thee, Maggie * 

Hae there s a npp to th> auld baggie 
Tho thou a howe backit now an knaggie 

I leseen thedav. 

Thou could hae fane like ony staggie 
Oul-owTe the lay 

Tho now thou s dome stifl, an craz) 

An thy auld hide as white $ a daisie 
I %e seen thee dappit sleek an glauie 
A bonnie gray 

He should been tight that dam t to raize thee. 

Ance in a day 

Thou ance was t the foremost rank 
A fill) huirdly stecve, an swank 
An set weel down a shapel) shank. 

As e er tread Mrd , 

An' could hae Sown out-oivre a stank 
Like on) bud. 

nppj handful of unthreshed coin to hansel nil to t>® 

8'ft for howe baclut) boUcnr backed knaggiej lean and bony 
afagSie) young hoise dowie} apintless glaiiie) smooth glossy 
raise) rouse buirdlv) stalwart steetej firm swank) Umbw 
yui!) earth stank) pool ol standing water 
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It ’s now some nine-an’-twenty year, 
Sin’ thou was my guid-father’s meere ; 
He gied me thee, o’ tocher clear, 

An’ fifty mark ; 

Tho’ it was sma’, ’twas weel-won gear. 
An’ thou was stark. 


When first I gaed to woo my Jenny, 

Ye then was trottin’ wi’ your minnie : 

Tho’ ye was trickie, slee, an’ funnie. 

Ye ne'er was donsie : 

But hamely, ta^vie, quiet, an’ cannie. 

An’ unco sonsie. 30 


That day ye pranc’d wi’ muckle pride. 
When ye bure hame my bonnie bride ; 
An’ sweet an’ gracefu’ she did ride, 
Wi’ maiden air ! 

Kyle-Stewart I could bragged wide 
For sic a pair. 


Tho’ now ye dow but ho3>'te and hobble. 

An’ wintle hke a saumont-coble. 

That day ye was a jinker noble 

For heels an’ wan’ ! 40 

An’ ran them till they a’ did wauble 
Far, far behin’. 

guid-father’s] father-in-law’s tocher] marriage-portion 

minnie] mother slee] sly donsie] vicious tawie] easy to 
handle sonsie] good-natured hoyte] amble crazily wintle] 
lurch saumont-coble] flat boat used in spearing salmon jmker 
noble] noble goer w-auble] wobble 
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When thou an I u.cre 50 ungand sUegh, 

An’ stable-meals at lairs were dnegh 
How thou wad prance, an snore, an' sknegh 
An tak the road ! 

To\vn's bodies ran and stood abiegh 
An cat thee mad 


When thou was corn't an' I was mdlow, 

We took the road a\ c like a sw allow 5° 

At brooses thou had ne er a fellow 
For pith an speed 

But 6\ ry tad thou pay t them hoUow , 

Whare er thou gaed 


The sma droop-nimpl t hunter cattle 
Might aibhns wanr’t thee for a brattle , 

But S3X Scotch rzufes, tbcu tn«d tbeir mettle 
An’ gart them whaizle 
Kae whip nor spur but just a wattle 

O saugh or hasel 6o 


Thou was a noble fittie Ian , 

As e er m tug or tow was drawn ' 

Aft thee an I in aucbt hours' gaun. 

On guid March weather 
Hac turn d sax rood beside our han‘ 

For days thither 

tnettleaorof tedious snore] snort sUnegbJ 

neigb stnegh] sloof loooses] sreddifig races to the bnde s 
house dioop-ruBpl tj with small buttocks waur t] worsted 
bratUe] spurt short race idiaute] wheeie wattle] wand 
saugh] wiUow fittie-Un’] near horse Of the hindmost pair in the 
plough tug] thongs <rf hide 



Thou never braindg’t, an’ fetch’t, an’ flisldt. 

But thy auld tail thou vrad hae vhisldt. 

An’ spread ahreed thy weel-fill’d briskit, 

Wi’ pith an’ pow’r, 70 

TiU sprittj- knovres wad rair’t and riskit. 

An’ slypet owre. 

\\Tien frosts la}' lang, an’ snaws were deep. 

An’ threaten’d labour back to keep, 

I gied thy cog a wee bit heap 

Aboon the timmer ; 

I kenn’d m}' Maggie tvad na sleep 

For that, or simmer. 

In cart or car thou never reestit ; 

The steyest brae thou wad hae fac’t it ; So 

Thou never lap, an’ sten’t, and breastit. 

Then stood to blaw ; 

But, just thy step a wee thing hastit, 

Thou snoov’t awa. 

Jty pleugh is now thy baim-time a’. 

Four gallant brutes as e’er did draw ; 

Forbye sax mae I’ve sell’t awa 

That thou hast nurst : 

The}^ drew me thretteen pund an’ tuu. 

The vera waist. 90 


braindg’t] drew unsteadily fetch’t] stopped suddenly and then 
rushed on flisldt] fretted at the yohe biiskit] breast spritty 
knowes] hillocks full of sprit (rush) roots rair’t] roared riskit] 
cracked slypet owre] fallen smoothly over aboon the 

timmer] above the wooden (edge) or] ere reestit] was restive 
steyest] steepest sten't] reared breastit] sprang forward 

snoov’t aiva] went steadily on pleugh] = plough-team thy 
baim-time a’] all thy offspring 



Slony a sair darg »e twa hae wought, 
An wv the weary Ml arl fought I 
An mony an anxious day I thought 
\Ve wad be beat I 

Yet here to craxy age we re brought, 

\\j something yet 

And think na my auld trusty servan’. 
That now perhaps thou s leas deservin , 
An thy auld days may end in stamn , 
For my last fou 

A heapit stimpart I U reserve ane 
Laid by for you 

We ve worn to crazy years thegither 
We 11 toyte about wi ane anilher , 

Wi tentie care I U flit thy tether 

To some ham d ng 
^Vlar# j e may nobly rax your ha iher 
Wi sma fatigue 


The Tv,a Dogs 

Written 1786 — Publisbed Potns (KilmaTnocV) 1785 
Twas in that place o Scotland s Isle 
That bears the name o auld King Cod 
Upon a bonnie day in June 
When weann throi^ the afternoon 
Twa dogs that ueiena thrang at hame 
Forgather d ance upon a time 

fouj bushy sfimpartj e^b& put of g bosho! 

totter Art] shilt hau d spared ndge rwl 
thiaog] bvisy 
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The first I'll name, they ca'd him Caesar, 

Was keepit for his Honour’s pleasure ; 

His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 

Shew’d he was nane o’ Scotland’s dogs, lo 

But whalpit some place far abroad, 

I^Tiere sailors gang to fish for cod. 

His locked, letter’d, braw brass coUar, 

Shew’d him the gentleman and scholar ; 

But though he was o’ high degree, 

The fient a pride, nae pride had he ; 

But wad hae spent an hour caressin’ 

E’en wi’ a tinkler-gipsy's messan : 

At lark or market, mill or smiddie, 

Nae tawted t 3 fke, though e’er sae duddie, 20 

But he wad stan’t as glad to see him. 

An’ stroan’t on stanes an’ hillocks m’ him. 


The tither was a ploughman’s coUie, 

A rhyming, ranting, raving bihie, 

WTia for his friend and comrade had him. 
And in his freaks had Luath ca’d him. 

After some dog in Highland sang, 

Was made lang syne — ^Lord knows how lang. 


He was a gash an’ faithfu’ tyke. 

As ever lap a sheugh or dyke ; 3° 

His honest, sonsie, bawsent face 
Aye gat him friends in ilka place. 


■whalpit] -whelped messan] mongrel smiddie] smithy 

tawted tyke] matted cur duddie] ragged stroan’t] made -water 
rantin] rollicking gash] ^vise sheugh] ditch dyke] dry 
stone -wall bawsent] white-streaked 



Hts breast wzs white his tonsie back 
Uee3 dad m’ coat o glos^ black , 

His gawsie tail m’ upward curl 
Hung owre his boidies m a sinrl 

Ivae doubt but Ibej were fain o ither. 

And unco pack and thick tbegither 

Ul’ social nose whjks snuff d and snowkit , 

\A’hy!es mice and moudieworts thej* howkit 40 
^\’hyIe5 scour’d awa in lang CTCursion 
And womed ither in diversion , 

Until wa daffin weary grown 
Upon a knowe they sal thern down. 

And there began a lang digression 
About the lords o the creation 


CAESAR 

1 >e aften wonderd honest Luath, 

^^*hat sort o life poor d<^ tike y ou ha\ e 
An when the gentry s life I saw 
NN’hat way poor bodies hv d ava 5° 

Our Laird gets in his tackfed rents 
HiS coals his kain and a hi^ stents , 

He nses when he likes himsel 

Hfc> flunkies answer at the bell 

He ca s tus coach be ca s his horse 

He draivs a bminy silken purse 

As lang s my tad wbare through the steeks, 

The yellow letter d Geoidie keeks 

tvoiiey flounsluag hardiQ] buttocks 

pack and Ihickl confidentially mtiniate soffwlat] examined by 
sm^g moodici^ortsj moles bowkit] unearthed kainl 
rents in bed f teats] does stecfis] stitches keels] peep* 
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Frae mom to e’en it ’s nought but toiling 
At baking, roasting, frying, boiling ; 6o 

And though the gentry first are stechin’. 

Yet ev’n the ha’ folk fill their pechan 
\Vi’ sauce, ragouts, and sic like trashtrie. 

That ’s httle short o’ downright -wastrie. 

Our whipper-in, wee hlastit rvonner ! 

Poor worthless elf ! it eats a dinner 
Better than onj' tenant man 
His Honour has in a' the Ian’ ; 

An’ what poor cot-folk pit their painch in, 

I own it ’s past my comprehension. 7° 

LUATH. 

Tro\vth, Caesar, whyles they’re fash’d eneugh ; 

A cotter howkin’ in a sheugh, 

Wi’ dirty stanes biggin’ a d 3 'ke. 

Baring a quany, and sic like ; 

Himsel’, a wife, he thus sustains, 

A smytrie o’ wee duddj’^ weans. 

And nought but his han’ darg to keep 
Them right and tight in thack and rape. 

And when thej’’ meet m’ sair disasters. 

Like loss o’ health, or want o’ masters. So 

Ye maist wad think, a wee touch langer. 

And they matm starve o’ cauld and hunger ; 

But how it comes, I never kent j'et. 

They’re maistly wonderfu’ contented ; 

An’ buirdly duels and dever hizzies 
Are bred in sic a way as this is. 

stechin’] cramming pechan] stomach ■wee blastit -wonner] 
tiny damn’d marvel pit] put painch] paunch fash’d] 
tronbled biggin’] huUding smytrie] a numerous company 
ban darg] labour of his hands thack and rape] thatch and rope 
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CAESAR 

But then toseehow jere negleclcjt 
How huH d and cofi d and disrespeckit, 

Lord man t our genlrj care as little 
Fordehcrs ditchers and sic cattle , 9® 

They gang as saucy bj poor folk 
As I wad b\ a stinking brock 
1 \c noticed on our Laird » court daj 
An monj a tune mj heart s been Mae, 

Poor tenant bodies scant o cash 
How they maun thole a tactor s snash 
He U stamp and threaten, corse and swear. 

He U apprehend them, poind their gear 
^^^ule they maun Stan’, Ml aspect humble, 

An hear it a an fear an’ tremble I i« 

1 see bow folk h\e that hae nches , 

But surely poor folk inaun be wretches I 


Wath 

They ’re no sae wretched s ane wad think 
Though constantly oti poortith s brink 
They re sae accustom d Ml the sight 
The \iew o’t gi es them httle fright 
Then chance and fortune are sae guided, 

They re aye m less or mair provided 
An though fatigued vn close employment, 

A blink o rest s a sweet enjoyment no 

The dearest comfort o’ their lives 
Their grushic weans an’ faithfu wives 
The prattling thu^ are just their pnde 
Thit sweetens a their fireside 


brock] badger 
poortith s] poverty 


tliule} eiidni« saash] »buse pomdj distrain 
a Bnuflnq ot tjmving growth 
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And whyles twalpenny-worth o' napp}' 

Can mak the bodies unco happy ; 

Thej^ lay aside their private cares 
To mind the Kirk and State affairs : 

They’ll talk o’ patronage and priests, 

Wi’ kindling fur}^ i’ there breasts ; 120 

Or tell what new taxation ’s cornin’. 

And ferlie at the folk in Lon’on. 

■ As bleak-faced Hallowmas returns 
They get the jovial rantin’ kirns, 

"ViTien rural life of ev'iy station 
Unite in common recreation ; 

Love blinks. Wit slaps, and social Mirth 
Forgets there ’s Care upo’ the earth. 

That merry day the year begins 
They bar the door on frosty win’s ; 13° 

The nappy reeks wi' mantling ream. 

And sheds a heart-inspiring steam ; 

The luntin’ pipe and sneesliin’-miU 
Are handed round wi’ right gude-wiU ; 

The canty auld folks crackin’ crouse. 

The young anes ranting through the house- — 

My heart has been sae fain to see them 
That I for joy hae barkit -wi’ them. 

Still it ’s ouTe true that ye hae said. 

Sic game is now ouTe aften play’d. 14° 

There ’s mony a creditable stock 
O’ decent, honest, fawsont folk. 

Are riven out baith root and branch 
Some rascal's pridefu' greed to quench, 

nappy] ale ferlie] mars'el kirns] har\’est-liomes reeks] 
smokes, steams ream] foam luntin] smoking sneeskin’- 

mill] snufi-box crackin’ crouse] chatting complacently faiv- 

Eont] orderly 

G 2 
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Wha thinks to knit himsel the /aster 
In favour wi some gentle master, 

SVha aiblins thrang a parliamentin’, 

For Bntain s guid his sanl mdentm— * 

CAESAR 

Hailh lad, ye httle ken about it , 

For Bntam's guid t — guid faith { I doubt it / '5° 

Sav rather gaun as Preiniers lead him 
And saying ay or no s they bid him I 
At operas and plays paradmg. 

Mortgaging gambling masquerading 
Or majbe in a frolic daft 
To Hague or Calais taks a waft 
To make a tour an tak a «hu!, 

To learn hon ton an see the worl' 

There at Vienna or Versailles 
He nves hts father s auld cntaib . «** 

Or by Madnd he takes the rout. 

To thrum guitars and fecht wi' novvt . 

Or down Italian vista startles. 

Whore huntmg amang groves o myrtles , 

Then bouses draml> German water. 

To make himsel look fair and fatter. 

And clear the consequential sorrows 
Love gifts of Carnival signoras 
For Britain's guid 1 — for her destruction I 
Wi dissipation feud and foction 1 >7® 


LUATH 

Hech man I dear sirs I is that the gate 
They waste sae mony a braw estate ? 
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Are we sae foughten and harass’d 
For gear to gang that gate at last ? 

0 %vouId they stay aback frae courts, 

An’ please themselves countra sports, 

It wad for ev’rj’ ane be better. 

The laird, the tenant, an’ the cotter ! 

For thae frank, rantin’, ramblin’ billies, 

Fient haet o’ them ’s ill-hearted fellows ; iSo 

Except for breakin’ o’ their timmer. 

Or speaking lightly o’ their limmer. 

Or shootin’ o’ a hare or moor-cock. 

The ne’er-a-bit the3'’re HI to poor folk. 

But will ye tell me. Master Caesar, 

Sure great folk’s life ’s a life o’ pleasure ? 

Nae cauld nor hunger e’er can steer them. 

The vera thought o’t needna fear them. 

CAESAR. 

Lord, man, were ye but whyles where I am. 

The gentle ye wad ne’er envy 'em. xgo 

It 's true, the}' needna sfarve or sweat. 

Thro’ winter’s cauld or simmer’s heat ; 

They’ve nae sair wark to craze their banes. 

An’ fill auld age wi’ grips an’ granes : 

But human bodies are sic fools. 

For a’ their colleges and schools. 

That when nae real ills perplex them. 

They make enow themselves to vex them. 

An’ aye the less they hae to sturt them. 

In like proportion, less will hurt them. 200 

A coimtiy fellow at the pleugh. 

His acre ’s titl’d, he 's right eneugh ; 

fonghten] troubled, driven fient haet] the devil a one timmer] 
woods limmer] mistress steer] molest stmt] fret 
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A country girl at her \dieel 
Her dizzen s done she s unco w eel 
But gentlemen an ladies warst 
W evndowawanto wark are curst 
Thej loiter lounging, lank and lazy 
Though de il haet ails them yet uneasy 
Their days insipid dull and tasteless 
Their nights anqinet lang and restless zio 

And ev n their qports their balla, and races. 

Their galloping through public places 
There s sic parade sic pomp and art 
The jo> can scarcely reach the heart 
The men cast out m party matches 
Then soirther a' m deep debauches 
Ae night they re mad tn dnnk and whonnf 
heist day their life is past enduring 
The ladies arm m-am in dusters 
As great and gracious a as sisters , »*« 

But hear their absent thoughts o ither. 

They re a run de iL> and yads thegither 
Ithy les o^vTe the vree bit cup and plabe 
They sip the scandal potion pretty 
Or lee-Iang nights xn crabbit leuLs 
Pore owe the devil s pictur d beuks 
Stake on a chance a farmer s stack-yard 
And cheat like ony unhang d blackguard 
There s some exceptions man and iroman , 

But this IS gentry s life in common ^3° 

By this the sun was out o sight 
And darker gloanun broii^t the night 

dtfzen] doien (reeU) sawtheil solder patch op mn de Us] 
dflwwfht devils deni g petard beub] cards gloananj 
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The bum-clock humm’d ud’ lazy drone. 
The kj’e stood rouTin’ i' the loan ; 
\\Tien up they gat and shook their lugs. 
Rejoiced tlrey werena men but dogs ; 
And each took afif his several \va3’-. 
Resolved to meet some ither dajn 


To a Mountain Daisy 

On turning one dovn with the plough, in April, 1786 
Published Poems (Ivilmamock), 17S6 

Wee modest crimson-tippM flow’r. 

Thou 's met me in an evil hour ; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem : 

To spare thee now is past my pow’r. 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas ! it ’s no thy neibor sweet. 

The boimie lark, companion meet, 

Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet 

Wi’ spreckl’d breast, 10 

yTien upward-springing, bljdhe, to greet 
The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm. 

Scarce rear’d above the parent-earth 
Thj^ tender form. 

bum-clock] humming beetle kj'e] cows rowtm] lowing 
loan] lane 

stoure] dust glmted] peeped 
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The flaunting flow is ourganflens jneld 
High shelt nng woods and W3*s maun shield » 
But thou beneath the fandom bield 
O clodorstane 
\doms the histie stibble 6eld 

Unseen alane 

There m thy scanty mantle clad 
Th> snawy bosom sun-ward spread, 

Thou hits thy unassuming head 
In bumble guise 
But now the share uptears tbj bed 

And low thou hes J 3° 

Such is the fate ot artless maid 
Si\ eet flow ret of the niial shade 
By lose s simphctty betray d 

And guileless trust. 

Till she like thee all soil d b laid 
Low I the dust 

Such IS the fate of simple bard 
On life s rough ocean luckless start'd 
Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore 

Till biUows rage and gales blow hard 

And whelm him o er I 

Such fate to sufienng worth is gi\ o 
tVho long with wants and woes has stnv n 
B3 human pnde orcunning dnv n * 
Tonusiysbnnk 

Till wrench d of ev ty stay but Heas n, 

He Tuind sink I 


bi»ld] sbdtw 


lusbe] dry barren 
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Ev’n thou who moum’st the Daisy’s fate. 
That fate is thine — no distant date ; 

Stem Ruin’s ploughshare drives elate 
Full on tlty bloom, 

Till crush’d beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom 


There was a Lad. 

Written ?17S6. — Published iJf/ijiifs (Cromek), iSoS 
There was a lad was bom in Kyle, 

But whatna day o’ whatna style 
I doubt it ’s hardly worth the while 
To be sae nice wi’ Robin. 

Robin was a rovin’ boy. 

Rantin’ rotdn’, rantin’ rovin’ ; 

Robin was a rovin’ boy. 

Rantin’ rovin’ Robin. 

Our monarch’s hindmost year but ane 

Was five-and-twenty days begim, lo 

’Twas then a blast o’ Janwar von’ 

Blew hansel in on Robin. 

The gossip keekit in his loof. 

Quo’ scho, "Wdia lives will see the proof, 

This waly boy will be nae coof, 

I think w'e’ll ca’ him Robin. 

He’ll hae misfortunes great and sma’. 

But aj^e a heart aboon them a’ ; 

He’ll be a credit till us a’, 

We’h a' be proud o’ Robin. 20 

■whataa] ivhat (implying contempt for the answer expected) 
Mel] the first gift keekit] peeped, looked loof] palm 

^y] choice, big coof] dolt till] to 
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But sure as three tunes three raak nine, 

I see by ilka score and line 

This chap i\ill dearly like our km’ 

So leere me on thee, Robin 
Guid faith quo’scho Idoubtjou Sir, 
Ye gar the lasses lie aspar 
But twenty fauts ye may hae waur, 

So blessings on thee Robin I 


Address to the Unco Gmd, 

or the Rigidly Righteous 

Written ?i786— l>aWuhed Poems (Dhnbutgb) 1787 

0 YE wha are sae guid joursel. 

Sae pious and sae holy. 

Ye ve nought to do but mark and tell 
Your netbour s fauts and folly I 
tfhase life is like a weel-gaun mill. 

Supplied wi store 0 ’ water 
The heapet happer’s ebbu^ still 
And still the dap plays datter 
Hear me ye veneraUe core 
As counsel for poor mortals 
That frequent pass douce W isdom s door 
For glaikit Folly s portab 

1 for their thoughtless careless sakes, 

Would here propone defences — 

Their donsie tncks tbeir black mistakes 
Their failings and mischances 
leere me on] biesjinfs on 

•weel gaun] well going cote] ctnps company douce] sober 
SngCT psopoat] pot foiwanl donsie] uidockj' 
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Ye see j’-our state \vi’ ttieir’s compar’d. 

And shudder at the niffer ; 

But cast a moment’s fair regard — 

Ydiat maks tire might 5 ' differ ? 20 

Discormt what scant occasion gave. 

That pmity ye pride in. 

And (what ’s aft mair than a’ the lave) 

Your better art o’ hidin'. 

Think, when j^our castigated pulse 
Gies now and then a wallop, 

WTiat ragings must his veins convulse. 

That stUl eternal gallop ! 

Wi’ wind and tide fair i’ your tail. 

Right on ye scud your sea-way ; 3° 

But in the teeth o’ baith to sail. 

It maks an rmco leeway. 

See Social-life and Glee sit do3vn. 

All joyous and unthinking. 

Till, quite transmugrified, they're gro^vn 
Debauchery and Drinking : 

0 would they stay to calculate 
Th’ eternal consequences ; 

Or your more dreaded hell to state. 

Damnation of expenses ! 4° 

Ye high, exalted, virtuous Dames, 

Tied up in godly laces. 

Before ye gie poor Frailty names. 

Suppose a change o’ cases ; 

A deax-lov’d lad, convenience snug, 

A treach’rous inclination — 

But, let me whisper i’ your lug. 

Ye’re aibhns nae temptation. 
nifEer] exchange unco] strange, amazing transmugrified] 

metamorphosed aiblins] perhaps 
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Thengentlj scan>our brother man, 

StiUgenUersisterMoaian, }<• 

Tho they may gang a Leiuun wrang 
To step aside is human 
One point must still be greatly dark. 

The moving why th^ do it , 

And just as lamely can >e mark 
How far perhaps they rue it 
Who made the heart tis He alone 
Decidedlj can try us 
He knows each chord its vanous tone 
Each spring its vanous bias 
Then at the balance let s be mute 
We uever can adjust it 
What s done we ji^y may compute. 

But kiow not uhat s resuted 


The Gloomy Night is gathering fast 

Wnttea t7&6 — Publj$h «4 Poemi (Edifiburgh) 17S7 
The gloomy night is gathenng fast, 

Loud roars the wild mconst^t blast. 

Yon murky cloud is fool with ram 
1 see it driving o er the plain 
The hunter now has left the moor 
The scatter'd coveys meet secure, 

\Vhile here I wander, prest with care. 
Along the londy hanks of Ayr 
The Autumn mourns her ripening com 
By early Wmter s lav^e tom , 

Across her placid asure sky. 

She sees the scowhng tempest fly 
a kecjunJ a Uttle (just encngh to be kenned ) 
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Chill runs my blood to hear it rave, 

I think upon the stormy wave, 

\^Tiere many a danger I must dare. 

Far from the bonnie banks of Ayr. 

'Tis not the surging billow’s roar, 

’Tis not that fatal, deadl5>- shore ; 

Tho’ death in ev’ry shape appear. 

The fetched have no more to fear : 20 

But round my heart the ties are bound. 

That heart transpierc’d with manj' a wound : 
These bleed afresh, those ties I tear. 

To leave the bonnie banks of A}t. 

Farewell, old CoUa’s hills and dales. 

Her heathy moors and winding vales ; 

The scenes where uxetched fanc}' roves. 

Pursuing past imhapp)' loves ! 

Farewell, m3' friends ! Farewell, my foes ! 

M}' peace rvith these, m3' love wth those ; 30 

The bursting tears m3' heart declare. 

Farewell, the bonnie banks of Ayr ! 


Lines on meeting mth Lord Daer 

Written October 17S6. — Published Worhs (ed. Currie), 1800 

This wot ye all whom it concerns, 

I, Kh5'mer Robin, alias Bums, 

October twent3'-third, 

A ne'er to be forgotten day, 

Sae far I sprachled up the brae, 

I dinner’d vd’ a Lord. 


sprachled] clambered 



1 ^ e been at dniXen writers feasts 
Nav been bitch fou mang godly* pnests 
\\1 res icnce be it siwken I 
I %e csen ]om d the honour d joniTn lo 

When mighty Sqiurcships of the quorum 
Their hydra drouth did sloken 
But wi a Lord — stand out my shm 
A Lord — a Peer — an Earl s son 

Up higher yet ms bonnet* 

And 'ic a Lord • — lang Scotch ells twa 
Our Peerage he o erlooks them a 
As I look o er my sonnet 
But 0 for Hogarth s magic pou r I 
To show Sir Bardie s wiDvart glon r, 

\nd how he star d and stammer d 
When goa\m as if led wi branks 
kn stumpin on his ploughman shanks 
He in the parlour hamnet d. 

1 sidling shelter d in a nook 
An at his Lordship steal t a look 
Like some portentous omen 
Except good sense and social glee 
An (what surprised me) modesty 

I markM nought uncommon 3® 

I watch d the symptoms o the Great 
The gentle pnde the lordly state. 

The arrogant assummg 
The fient a pnde nae pnde had he 
Xor sauce nor state that I could see 
Mair than an honest ploughman 
"rjters*] lawyers bitch fool Very drank diOMthJtlilist 
sicken] <jaeiKh mllyut glov r] bewildered stare Soawin] 
lookiag aimlessly aboot tnaals] a wooden curb 
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Then from his lordship I shall learn 
Henceforth to meet with rmconcem 
One rank as well 's another ; 
Nae honest \vorthy man need care 
To meet %vith noble youthful Daer, 
For he but meets a brother. 


Macpherson’s Farewell 

Written 1788 — Published Scots Musical Museum, ii, 17SS 

Farew'ELL, ye dtmgeons dark and strong. 

The wretch’s destinie : 
ilacpherson’s time uiU not be long 
On 5>’onder gallows-tree. 

Sae rantingty, sae wantonly, 

Sae dauntingly gaed he ; 

He played a spring and danced it round, 
Below the gallows-tree. 

Oh, w’hat is death but parting breath ? 

On man}^ a bloody plain ro 

I’ve dared his face, and in this place 
I scorn him }'et again ! 

Untie these bands from off m}?- hands. 

And bring to me my sword. 

And there ’s no a man in all Scotland, 

But I’ll brave him at a word. 

I’ve lived a life of sturt and strife ; 

I die by treacherie : 

It bums my heart I must depart 
And not avenged be. 

rantingly] Jovially spring] dance-tune sturt] trouble 


20 
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Now farewell hght thou sunshine bright. 

And ill beneaA tiie ! 

Mav coward shame distain his name, 

The wretch that dares not die t 

Of a’ the Airts 

Written 1 788 — IhiUidied Scrfj Jlfitsical ni 179° 

Of a the airts the wuid can blaw, 

I dearly like the west 
For there the bomne lassie Lves 
The lassie I lo e best 
There s wild woods grow, and nvers row 
And mony a hiU between , 

But day and night my fancy s flight 
Is ever wi my Jean 
I see her la the dewy flowers, 

I her sweet and fair 
I hear her in the tunefu birds 
I hear her charm the air 
There s not a honnie flower that springs 
By fountain sbaw, or green , 

There 's not a bonnie bird that sings 
But minds me o my Jean 

Go fetch to me a Pint o’ Wine 

WntteQi 788 — PnbliSheU Scot. JUwiifat Afiu»)n m *790 
Go fetch to me a pint o wine 
And fill it m a silva tassie , 

That I may dnnk before I go, 

A service to my boniue lassie 
airtsl regions of the earth w sky f = dixecbonsl row] 

hawl<op,e 
tissiel goblet 
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The boat rocks at the pier o’ Leith, 

Fu’ loud the -nind Flaws frae the ferrj'. 

The ship rides by the Berwick-law, 

And I maun leave my bonnie Mary. 

The trumpets sound, the baimers fly. 

The glittering spears are ranked ready ; 

The shouts o’ war are heard afar. 

The battle closes thick and bloody ; 

But it ’s not the roar o’ sea or shore 
Wad make me langer wish to tarry ; 

Nor shouts o’ war that ’s heard afar. 

It ’s lea^^ng thee, my bonnie !Mary. 


Auid Lang Syne 

Written 17SS. — Published Seals Musical Museum, v, 1796 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And never brought to mind ? 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

And auld lang syne ? 

For auld lang syne, my dear. 

For auld lang S}me, 

We’U tak a cup 0’ kindness yet. 

For auld lang sjme. 

And surd}’' ye’ll be your pmt-sto^vp, 

And surely I’U, be mine ; 

And we’U tak a cup o’ kindness ji^et 
For auld lang syne. 

kng S)Tie] long ago 
'-175.53 


ye’U be] you’ll be good for 
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^\ e tw a hae ron about the brae*' 

And pu d the go\vans fine , 

But \\« \e wander d nion\ a»ear\ fit 
Sm auld lang sj-ne 
Ue twa hae paidid m the bum 
From mormng sun tiU dme , 

But seas between us braid hae ^oar d 
Sin autd lang sj-ne 
\nd th^re s a hand mv lru»t> fiere. 
And gic s a hand o thine , 

And I\ tah a nght guid wdUe waught. 
For aidd lang $>116 


John Anderson, my jo 

’15&9 — T*obUstied Sftflj Manral lu tT90 

JOHV AsDERSOS m> JO John 
When we were first acqu^nt 
lout locks were like the ra\en 
\our bonnie brow was brent 
But now sour brow i» held John, 

\ our locks are hke the snaw . 

But blessings on jour fn»t> pow. 

John \nderson mj jo 
John Andnson mj jo John 

\\ e damh the hiU thegithet * ® 

And mimy a «untv da> John 
^tevehadwl aneanither 
fill toot V^adtd\paddM diBeJ 
companion guid wUhewau^t] heart? diaogbt 

]Q] sweetheart btrat] smooth and sbtugtit held) bald 
pow] head cant;] meny 
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Now we maim totter down, John, 
And hand in hand we'll go. 

And sleep thegither at the foot, 
John Anderson, m 5 ' jo. 


Tam Glen 

Written ii/Sg. — ^Publistied Scots Musical Museum, iii, 1790 

SIy heart is a breaking, dear Tittie, 

Some counsel unto me come len'. 

To anger them a’ is a piti”^ ; 

But what mtU I do i\i' Tam Glen ? 

Tm thinking, wi’ sic a braw feUow, 

In poortith I might mak a fen’ ; 

^^^lat care I in riches to wallow. 

If I mauna marr}' Tam Glen ? 

There 's Lornie the laird o’ Dumeller, 

‘ Guid-da}' to you ’, brute ! he comes ben : ro 
He brags and he blaws o’ his siller. 

But when will he dance like Tam Glen ? 

Jty minnie does constantl)- deave me. 

And bids me beware o’ young men ; 

They flatter, she says, to deceive me ; 

But wha can tliink sae o’ Tam Glen ? 

ily daddie sai's, gin I’ll forsake him, 

He’U gie me guid hunder marks ten : 

But, if it ’s ordain’d I maun take him, 

0 wha tvill I get but Tam Glen ? 

Tittie] sister poortith] poverty fen”] shift 
mother deave] deafen (with talk) 

H 2 
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minnie] 
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Yestreen at the Valentines’ dealing, 

>1} heart to mj mou gied a sten 
For thnce 1 drew ane without failing 
And thnce it was wntten, Tam Glen 

The last Halloween I wws wauhm' 

M> drouUt sark sl«\e asjeken. 

His Lkeness cam up the house staukin' — 

And the ser^ gtej breeks o Tam Glen I 

Come counsd, dear Tittie, don t tarr^ , 

I tl gie jou m> bonnie black hen, Jo 

Gd >e will ad\nse me to many 
Tlie lad 1 lo e dearlj, Tam Glen 


Wtiiie. btcNseii a Ptek o' Maut 

ttnltea i,>-9— ?uthsbe<l Sreit ,Ui>{>ra/ Unsruw ui 1790 
0 WitiiE brew d a peck o maut, 

And Rob and Allan cam to see 
Three bljther hearts, that lee-lang night, 
k e wad na found m Chnatendie 

We are na fou we're nae that fou 
But just a drappie in our ee , 

The cock way craw, the day ji«> daw. 
And a>e well taste the barley bree 

Here are we met three merry boys, 

Three merry bciys I trou . are we , 

And mony a night we s e merry been 
And mony nne we hope to be 1 
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It is the moon, I ken her horn. 

That 's bhnkin’ in the lift sae hie ; 

She shines sae bright to ^vyle us hame. 

But, by my sooth ! she'll wait a wee. 

WTia first shall rise to gang awa, 

A cuckold, coward loun is he ! 

Wha first beside his chair shall fa’. 

He is the King amang us three ! 20 


To Mary in Heaven 

Written 1789 — Published Scots Musical Museum, iii, 1790 

Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, 

That lov’st to greet the early mom, 

Again thou usherest in the day 
My Mary from my soul was tom. 

0 Mary ! dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

Seest thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

That sacred hour can I forget ? 

Can I forget the hallow’d grove. 

Where by the tvinding Ayr we met, 

To live one day of parting love ? 

Eternity ^vill not efface 
Those records dear of transports past ; 

Thy image at our last embrace — 

Ah ! httle thought we 'twas our last ! 


blinkin'] shining lift] sky gang awa] go away (= go home) 
loun] rascal 
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A\T gtirglmg kiss d his pebhlwl shore 

Oerhung \nlh 'nld woods tlwckcnmg grcf-n 
The fragrant birch and haw thorn hoar 
Tw in d amorous round the raptur d scene “o 

The flow ers sprang wanton to be prest 
The birds sang lose on es ly spra> . 

Till too too soon the glowing west 
Proclaim d the speed of wingM daj 
Still o er these scenes tnj mcmorj wakes 
And fondlj broods with miser care 1 
Time but the impression deeper makes 
As streams their channels deeper wear 
Ml Marv dear departed shade 1 
\Miere u th) blissful place of rest ’ S® 

Seest thou th\ loser lowl^ laid? 

Hear $t thou the groans that rend h:s breast’ 


Tam o' S banter, 

NNnttefi — PubltshfO CJinSwtjS HrraU iB itarth 1791 

and lf<>r<uti>r Manh 1791 


Whis chapman billies lea%e the street 
And drouthj neibors neibors meet 
As market -dajs are wearing late 
An folk b^in to tak the gate 
\Mule we sit bousing at the napp> 

An' getting fou and unco happy 
e think na on the lang Scots miles, 
Tbemosaes waters slaps and stales 
That he between us and our hame 
^Vha^e sits our sulk} sullen dame. 


bilUesl leUows dmatby] UuntT 

n»Pt7l slaps] gaps m a fence 


gate] way (home) 
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Gathering her brows like gathering storm, 

Kursing her wrath to keep it warm. 

This truth land honest Tam o’ Shanter, 

As he frae Ayr ae night did canter — 

(Auld Ajt, wham ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men and bonnie lasses). 

0 Tam ! hadst thou but been sae wise 
As ta’en thy ain uafe Kate’s adrice ! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum, 

A bletherin’, blusterin’, drunken blellum ; 20 

That frae November till October, 

Ae market-day thou was na sober ; 

That ilka melder wi’ the miller 
Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 

That everj'- naig was ca’d a shoe on, 

The smitli and thee gat roarin’ fou on ; 

Tliat at the Lord’s house, even on Sunday, 

Thou drank wi’ Kirkton Jean till Monday. 

She prophesied that, late or soon. 

Thou would be found deep droum’d in Doon ; 30 

Or catch’d wa’ warlocks in the mirk 
By AUoway’s auld haunted kirk. 

Ah, gentle dames ! it gars me greet 
To think how mony counsels sweet. 

How mony lengthen’d sage advices. 

The husband frae the wife despises ! 

But to our tale : Ae market night, 

Tam had got planted unco right. 

Fast by an ingle, bleezing finely, 

Wi’ reaming swats, that drank divinely ; 40 

skellum] good-for-nothing bletherin'] idle-talking blellum] 
babbler melder] load of com sent to be ground naig] horse 
ca'd a shoe on] shod gars me greet] makes me weep reaming 
swats] frothmg ale 
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\nd at his elbow. Scoter Johnnj , 

Hisanaent trustj drputby cron> , 

Tam lo ed him like a ^ther 
The> had been loo for weeks thcgjther 
The night dra^e on sangs and clatter 
\nd a.', c the ale was growing better 
The landlady and Tam grew gracious 
\\i la\Durssecret, sweet, andprecious , 

The souter laald Hb queerest stones , 

The landlord s laugh was readj chorus 5® 

The storm without might raw and rustle 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle 
Care mad to see a man sac happj , 

I en droim d himsel amaitg the nappy 
\i bees flee hame wi lades o treasure 
Tlie mmutes wing d their waj wi pleasure , 

Kings ma> be blest but Tam was glonous 

0 er a the ills o life victonous I 

Hut pleasures are hie poppies spread— 

\ou $eue the flow t us bloom is shed 
Or like the snow falls m the n\cr — 

A moment white then melts lor e%eT . 

01 like the borealis rice 

That flit ere )‘ott can point their place , 

Or like the rwnbow s loselj form 
C> mwhing amid the stcem 
Nae nun can tether ti*n^ or tide 
Tl e hour approach^ Tam maun nde 
Tlutlioiir o night s bbek arch the kev stane 
Tl at drear> hour he mounts his heast in , 7® 

And SIC a nipht he taks the toad in 
As re tr jvw- sjner wxs abroad in 

nujtoar 
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The ^\ind blew as ’twad blawTi its last ; 

The rattling show’rs rose on the blast ; 

The speed}' gleams the darkness sn^allow’d , 

Loud, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow’d ; 

That night, a child might understand, 

Tlie Deil had business on his hand. 

Weel mounted on his gray mare, Meg, 

A better never lifted leg. So 

Tam skelpit on thro’ dub and mire. 

Despising wind, and rain, and fire ; 

MTiiles holding fast his gude blue bonnet ; 

WTiiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet ; 

MTiiles glow ’ring round wi’ prudent cares, 

Lest bogles catch him unawares. 

Kirk'Alloway was drawing nigh, 

^^^^a^e ghaists and houlets nightly cr\'. 

By this time he was cross the ford, 

Mliare in the snaw the chapman smoor’d ; 9° 

And past the birks and meikle stane, 

MTiarc drunken Charlie brak ’s neck-bane 
And tlrro’ the whins, and by the cairn, 

MTaare hunters fand the murder’d bairn ; 

And near the thorn, aboon the well, 

MTiare Mungo’s mither hang’d hersel. 

Before him Doon pours all his floods ; 

The doubling storm roars thro’ the woods ; 

Tlie lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 

Xcar and more near the thimders roll : loo 

Mlien, glimmering tliro’ the groaning trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem’d in a bleeze ; 

Tliro’ ilka bore tlie beams were glancing ; 

And loud resounded mirth and dancing. 

£^:elpU} pounded crooning] humming houlets] owls 

Jtaoor d] smothered hirks] birches whins] tunc 
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Inspiring bold John Barleycorn I 
What dangers thou eanst make us srom I 
tippenny, «e fear nae evil 
Wi usquahae vnEtJCetliedevd ' 

The swats sa* ream'd ui Tanwme s noddle 

Fair play he <ar d na deils a boddle I >*« 

But Jlaggie stood nght sair astonish’d 

Till by the heel and hand admonish d 

She \cntur d loiward on the light 

And ^ o\v ' Tam saw an unco sight ' 

Warlocks and tvitches m i dance ' 

Kae cQtiUon brent new frae Trance 
But hornpipes »trathspeys and reels, 

Put hf« and mettle in their h« el> 

A wmnoctc bunVer in the cist. 

There sat auld Nick m 'hape o beast — 

A touiie tyke black grim, and large ' 

To gie them music was his charge 
He screw d the pipe* and gatt them skirl 
Till roof and rafters a did diri 
Coffins stood round like open presses. 

That shaw d the dead in theit last dresses 
And b\ some devilish cantraip sleight 
Each in its cauld band held a light 
By which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the haly table 
A murderer s banes ai ^bbet aims 
Twa span lang i»ee imchnsten’d baims 
A thief new cutted frac * rape — 

Wi his last gasp bis gab did gape 
. twopenny {ak) nsqnabte) wtusky Car d 

die] cart'd not a iarthnig fey devils rinroy strange brcntl 
cr^d wronock Uatikcrl vnBdow 9»at skul] scream dirt] 
"“traipl rnape aunsj irons rape] tope gab] 
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Five tomahawks, wi’ blude red-rusted ; 

Five sc}’mitars, vi’ murder crusted ; 

A garter, which a babe had strangled ; 

A knife, a fatlier’s throat had mangled, 

\^niom his ain son o’ life bereft — 

The gray hairs yet stack to the heft ; i^o 

Wi’ mair of horrible and awefu’, 

Wiicli even to name wad be unlarvfu’. 

As Tammie glow’d, amaz’d, and curious. 

The mirth and fun grew fast and furious : 

The piper loud and louder blew ; 

The dancers quick and quicker flew ; 

Thej’- reel’d, thej' set, they cross’d, tliey cleekit. 

Till ilka carlin swat and reekit. 

And coost her duddies to the wark. 

And linkit at it in her sark ! 150 

Now Tam, 0 Tam ! had thae been queans, 

A’ plump and strapping in their teens ; 

Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie flannen. 

Been snaw-wliite seventeen hunder linen ! 

Thir breeks o’ mine, mj^ only pair. 

That ance were plush, o' gude blue hair, 

I wad hae gi’en them off my hurdies. 

For ae blink o’ the bonnie burdies ! '■ 

But wither’d beldams, auld and droll, 

Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal, 160 

Louping and flinging on a crummock, 

I wonder didna turn thy stomach. 

heft] haft cleelut] linked anns carhn] ^v^tch coost her 
duddies] cast o 5 her rags hnkit] went at top speed sark] 
shirt queans] young women creeshie flannen] greasy flannel 
seventeen hunder] woven in a reed of 1,700 divisions (=• very fine) 
thir breelrs] these breeches hurdles] buttocks blink] glance 
burdies] girls rigivoodie] withered, lean spean] wean (by 
disgust) crummock] crooked-staS 



But Tam kend v,hat was what fa' brawlie 
There was ae winsome wrach and wawhe 
That night enlisted m the core 
Lang after kend on Camck shore J 
(For mony a beast to dead she shot 
And pensh'd mony a bonnie boat 
And shook baith meikle com and bear, 

And kept the country side in fear ) *7° 

Her cutty sark, o’ Paisley ham 
That whde a lassie die had worn. 

In longitude tho' sorely scanty. 

It was her best, and she was vauntie — 

Ah \ httle kend thy reverend grannie 
That saiK she coft for her wee Nannie 
Wi twa pund Scots ('twas a her nches) 

Wad ever grac d a dance of witches I 
But here tny Muse her wing maun cour , 

Sic flights are far beyond her powf — 

To sing how Nannie lap and flang 
(A soupie ]ade die was and Strang] 

And how Tam stood like ane bewitch d, 

And thought his very een enneb d , 

Even Satan glowr’d, and fidgd fu* fam 
Ahd hotefa d and blew wi might and mam 
Till first ae caper syne amthcr 
Tam tint his reason a thegither 
And roars out Wcel done Cutty sark ’ ' 

And in an instant all was dark 1 *9° 

And scarcely bad he Maggie rallied 
^Vhen out the hdhsh legion sallied 


tra^he] well 
beatl bailey 
bigb spirits 

botch d] jetW 


wawlie] large plump core} corps company 
cutty) short bam) oovse doth vaontic} in 

colt] bought soDite] supple fidg'd) fidgeted 
tint) lost 
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As bees bizz out wi’ angt^’^ fyke 

plundering herds assail their byke. 

As open pussie’s mortal foes 

\^Tien pop ! she starts before their nose, 

As eager runs the market-crowd, 

^^^len ' Catch the thief ! ’ resounds aloud. 

So Maggie runs ; the witches follow, 

Wi’ mon}’’ an eldritch skriech and hollow. 200 

Ah, Tam ! ah, Tam ! thou’U get thy fairin’ ! 

In hell they’ll roast thee like a herrin’ ! 

In vain thy Kate awaits thy cornin’ ! 

Kate soon will be a woefu’ woman ! 

Now do thj' speedy utmost, Jleg, 

And win the key-stane of the brig : 

There at them thou thj' tail may toss, 

A running stream they darena cross. 

But ere the key-stane she could make. 

The fient a tail she had to shake ! 210 

For Nannie, far before the rest. 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest, 

And flew at Tam wi’ furious ettle ; 

But little wist she jMaggie's mettle ! 

Ae spring brought oS her master hale. 

But left behind her ain gray tail : 

The carlin daught her by the rump. 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump. 

Now, w'ha this tale o' truth shall read, 
nk man and mother’s son, take heed ; 220 

MTiene’er to drink you are inclin’d. 

Or cutty-sarks run in jmur mind. 

Think ! ye may buy the joj's o’er dear ; 

Remember Tam o’ Shunter ’s mare. 


fyke] fret herds] herd-boys byke] hive pussie’s] the 
s slirieclij scxeecli ettlej purpose daught] clutched 
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\ e Flow cry Banks 

\\nU<n t,9t — PoWislieJ (Crotnek^ lS>S 

\ E flowerj l»j»VuS o bonmc Doon 
How can \ e Wutnc sae fair ? 

How can >e chant je httle birds 
And 1 sac fu o care ? 

Tliou U break m\ heart thou bonnie bird, 
Ttiat sings upon the bough , 

Thou mincU me o the happ> da}*? 

^^hen m\ tause Iu\c was true 
Thou U break m\ heart thou bonnie bird, 
That suigs beside th> mate 
Fur sae ( sat and $ae 1 sang 
\nd ui»t na o /ate 
\(t hae 1 fov d bj bonnie Doon 
To see the wood bmc twine 
And ilka bird sang o its lot e 
And sae did I o mme 
NN i lightsome heart 1 pu d a rose 
Frac afl its thorn} tree 
And m\ fause lu\er staw the rose 
But le/t the thorn wn me 


Banks and Braes o' Bonnie Doon 

ttmien i?9! — Scots MusicaM/u»um i\ 179* 
Ae banks and braes o bonnie Doon 
How can 5 e bloom sae Jresh and f air ’ 

How can >e diant ^e little birds 
Andl sae wear} fu o care? 

staw} stole 
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Tliou’lt break my heart, thou warbling bird, 

That wantons thro’ the flowering thorn : 

Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 

Departed never to return. 

Aft hae I rov’d by botmie Boon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine ; lo 

And ilka bird sang o’ its love, 

And fondl}' sae did I o’ mine. 

Wi’ hghtsome heart I pu’d a rose, 

Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree ; 

And my fause lover stole mj' rose. 

But ah ! he left the thorn wi’ me. 


Bonnie Wee Thing 

Written ?i79i. — Published Scots Musical Museutu, iv, 1792 

Boxnie wee thing, cannie wee thing. 

Lovely wee thing, wert thou mine, 

I wad wear thee in my bosom. 

Lest my jewel it should tine. 

Wishfully I look and languish 
In that bonnie face o’ thine ; 

And my heart it stoimds ud’ anguish, 

Lest m}' wee thing be na mine. 

Wit, and grace, and love, and beaulj’. 

In ae constellation shine , 10 

To adore thee is my duty. 

Goddess o’ this soul o’ mine ! 


tine] lose stounds] throes 



Ae fond Kiss 

\\nnen I'g' — Pnblidi»d Snls ^fustcai VKjfWM iv 1792 
AE^ondkiss and then wese%er1 
Ae fareweel and then for ev er ) 

Peep in heart wrung tears 1 U pledge thee. 
t\ arrmg sighs and groans I II wage (hee 
WTio shall sa> that fortune gne% es him 
While the star of hope she leaves him’ 

Me nae cheerfu’ twinkle lights me 
Park despair around benights me 

1 U oe er blame m> partial fanc^ , 

Kaething could resut m> Sanc> , 

But to see her was to love her 
Love but her and love for ever 
Had w e never lov d sae kuidl) , 

Had we never lov d sae blindly 
Nev ei met — or never parted, 
e bad ne er been broken hearted 

Fare thee weel thou first and fairest I 
Fare thee wed thou best and dearest I 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure. 

Peace, enjoyment love, and pleasure 

Ae fond ktes and then we sever 

Ac fareweel, alas for ever 1 

Deep m heart-wrung tears I U pledge thee 

Waiting s^hs and groans 1 11 wage thee 
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Bonnie Lesley 

Written 1792. — Published Select Scottish Airs, i. ii, 179S 

0 SAW ye boimie Leslej’' 

As sbe gaed o’er the border? 

She ’s gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther. 

To see her is to love her. 

And love but her for ever ; 

For Nature made her what she is. 

And never made anither ! 

Thou art a queen, fair Lesley, 

Thy subjects we, before thee : 10 

Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 

The hearts o’ men adore thee. 

The Deil he could na scaith thee. 

Or aught that wad belang thee ; 

He’d look into thy bonnie face. 

And sa}^ ' I canna wrang thee.’ 

The Powers aboon vriU tent thee ; 

' Misfortune sha’na steer thee ; 

Thou’rt like themsel’ sae lovel}* , 

That ill they’ll ne’er let near thee. 20 

Return again, fair Lesley, 

Return to Caledonie I 

That we ma}' brag we hae a lass 
There 's nane agam sae bonnie. 

scaitbi barm tent] take care of steer] molest 
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Highland Mary 

^^n„«,79.-PuW>=**dSrf«lS»«Mk^‘« n >799 
«tenv., »dbmes »dsl«.n.^ 

And there the lai^t tarrj 

Fo,ttar,Itooktl..lasttove.l 

0 tn> sweet Highland Mar> 

Ho« sweetly bloon. d the gay gtee" h.A, 

How nch the hawthorn s Wo«»o^ 

As underneath their fragrant shade 
I clasp d her to mj bosom' 

The golden hours on angel wings 
Flew 0 er me and my 
For dear to me as light anUde 
\\ as my sweet Highland Mai> 

NVi mony a ^ow and loch d embrace. 

Our patting was fu tender. 

And pledging aft to meet again, 

^Ye tore oorsels esunder 
But oh t fell death s untimely frost 
That nipt my flower sae early 
Now green s the sod and^uld s the clay. 

That wraps my Highland Mar> 

0 pale pale now. those ros> bps, 

I aft hzs e kiss d sae fondly ' 

And closed for aje the sparkling glance 
That dwelt on me sae kindly 1 

dramliel tuibi4 
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And mould’ring now in silent dust, 
That heart that lo’ed me dearly ! 
But still N\dtliin mj' bosom's core 
Shah hve m)' Highland MaI3^ 


DuncanGray 

Written 1792 — Published Select Scoiitsh i. ii, 179S 

Dukcan Gray came here to woo, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

On bl}dhe Yule-night when we were fou, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

"Maggie coost her head fu’ high. 

Look’d asklent and unco sldegh. 

Gait poor Duncan stand abiegh ; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

Duncan fleech’d, and Duncan pray’d ; 

Ha, ha, the woomg o’t, 10 

Meg was deaf as Ailsa Craig, 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

Duncan sigh’d baith out and in, 

Grat his een baith bleer’t and blin’, 

Spak o’ lotvpin o’er a linn ; 

Ha, ha, the wooing o’t. 

Time and chance are but a tide, 

Ha, ha. the wooing o’t. 

Slighted love is sair to bide, 

Ha. ha, the wooing o’t. 20 

coost] tossed asklent] askance skiegh] disdamful abiegh] 
aloof fleech’d] wheedled grat] wept lowpin] leapmg 
(throwing himself) linn] waterfall 
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Shall I hXe a iool, qnolh lie 
For a haughty hiztie die? 

She may gae to — -France for me ! 

Ha ba the wixung o’t 

How it comes let doctors tcU, 

Ha, ha the woomg o t. 

Jleg grew SJcL as be grew haill 
Ha ha, the woomg o t 
Something m her bosom wnngs 
For rebel a sigh she brings , 3° 

And 0 her een they spak sic thmgs I 
Ha ha, the woomg o’t 

Duncao was a lad o grace, 

Ha ha (he woomg ot, 

Haggle s was a piteous case, 

Ha ha the woomg o t 
Duncan couldna be her death 
Swelling pity smoor dhis \mth 
Noiv they re crouse and cantie bailh 3 
Ha ha the woomg o’t 


Braw Lads o' Gala Water 

Wnttm i7gj-3 — PuUished frfni SlcrfOsA Itrs I t ifgS 
Bsaw braw lads on \arra\s braes 
They ro^e amang the blooming heather , 

But Yarrow braes nw Ettnck shaws 
Can match the ladv o’ Gala Water 

hunejhuisy bun]«b<^ smoor dj smottiered crouse] 
proud eaoDe] happy 
sha-ws] copses 



But there is ane, a secret ane, 

Aboon them a’ I lo'e him better ; 

And I’ll be his, and he’ll be mine. 

The bonnie lad o’ Gala Water. 

Altho’ his daddie was nae laird. 

And tho’ I hae nae meikle tocher. 

Yet rich in kindest, truest love. 

We’ll tent our flocks by Gala Water. 

It ne’er was wealth, it ne’er was wealth. 
That coft contentment, peace or pleasure ; 

The bands and bliss o’ mutual love, 

O that ’s the chiefest warld’s treasure ! 


Lord Gregory 

Written 1793 — Published Select Scottish Airs, i. ii, 179S 

0 MIRK, mirk is this midnight hour. 

And loud the tempest’s roar ; 

A waefu’ wanderer seeks th}^ tow’r. 

Lord Gregory, ope thy door. 

An exile frae her father’s ha’. 

And a’ for loving thee ; 

At least some pity on me shaw. 

If love it mayna be. 

Lord Gregory, mind’st thou not the grove. 
By bonnie Ir%vine side, 

YTiere first I oum’d that virgin love 
I lang lang had denied ? 

tocher] dowry tent] tend coft] purchased 
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Ho^ aften didat thou pledge and \o^^ 
Tboa vs'ad tot aje te mine • 

And mj fond heart itsel sae true 
li ne ei noatrosted tlujie 
Hard la thj teait. Lord Gwgorj 
And flintj IS th> "breast 
Thou bolt of hea\en tl^t flasheat hj 
0 i\Tlt thou gi\e me rest ' 

A e muatennj timndere from aboi e 
\ Our w ilbng victim see ' 

But spare and pardon tn> fause to\ e 
His, wT«ig^ to heaven and me I 


Whistle, and III come to you, my Lad 

Wntten 1703 —Publiati«<i S«onuA lirt li 1*99 
OvvKisTtx and 1 U come to>ou mj lad 
O nbistle and 1 U come to >on m> lad 
Tho fathec and muhet and a should gae mad 
0 nhistle and I U come to >ou m^ lad 
But wanlj tent when je come to court me. 

And come na unless the ba<-k-j ett be a jee 

Sj-ne up the back-stile and let naebodj see 

And come as J c were oa coinin to me 

And come as )e were na conun to me 

At kirk or at market wheneer je meet me js 

Gang bj rie as tho that je car d na a flee 

But steal me a blink o 3 oor boiaue bhck ee, 

"Vet look as3ewcrenalouVan at me 
\et look as >e were na Ionian at me 

ttotlbwd jettleate a}eela}u fiee] fly tljnt] 



Aye vow and protest that ye care na for me. 
And whiles ye may hghtly my beauty a wee ; 
But court na anither, tho’ jokin’ ye be, 

For fear that she wjde j’our fanc}'^ frae me. 
For fear that she nyle your fancy frae me. 


Scots w h a h a e 

ROBERT BRUCE’S .A.DDRESS TO HIS .VRJIY, BEFORE 
THE B.\TTLE OF BAKKOCKBURN. 
tVritten 1793 — Published Moninig Cliromclc, S May 1794 

Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 

Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 

Welcome to j'our gorj' bed, 

Or to victorie. 

Now ’s the day, and now ’s the hour ; 

See the front o’ battle lour ! 

See approach proud Edward’s power— 
Chains and slaverie ! 

\tTia \Yill be a traitor knave ’ 

Wha can fill a coward’s grave ? 

Wha. sae base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and flee ! 

ttTia for Scotland’s King and law 
Freedom’s sword udll strongty draw'. 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’ ? 

Let him follow' me ! 


lightly] disparage 
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Bj oppression s woes and pains > 
B> ^ om sons m sennit duuas I 
\Yc will dram out dearest \ eins. 
But they shall he free 1 

Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall m esery foe f 
Liheriy sm e\ery blow I 
Let us do or die 1 


My Love is bke a Red Red Rose 

Written I1794 — Published S»Js Uweu"* v lygd 

My lov e IS like a red red rose 
That s newly sprung m June 
il> lo\ e IS like the melodie 
That s sweetly play d m tune 

As fair art thou my bonnie lass. 

bo deep in lo\e am 1 
And \ will love thee stdl my dear, 

TiU a the seas gang dry 

Till a the seas gang dry, my dear 
And the rocks nult wa the sun 
And 1 will love thee stiU mv dear, 

^^'blle the sands 0 lift shall run 

And fare thee weel my only love. 

And fare thee weel a while ’ 

And I will come again ray love 
Thu It were ten thousand mile 
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. C a ’ the Y o w e s 

Written 1794. — ^Published liVrSs (ed. Currie), iSoo 

Ca’ the 3'o\ve3 to the knowes, 

Ca’ them where the heather grows, 

Ca’ them where the bumie rotvs, 

Mj- bonnie dearie. 

Hark ! the mat-is’ evening sang 
Sounding Clouden’s woods amang ; 

Then a-faulding let us gang, 
ilj’ bonnie dearie. 

We’ll gae down bj' Clouden side, 

Thro’ the hazels spreading wide jo 

O'er the waves that sweetl}’ glide 
To the moon sae clearty. 

Yonder Clouden’s silent towers, 

YTiere at moonshine midnight hours, 

O’er the devy bending flowers. 

Fairies dance sae cheer}'. 

Ghaist nor bogle shalt thou fear ; 

Thou’rt to love and Heaven sae dear, 

Nocht of ill may come thee near. 

My bonnie dearie. 20 

Fair and lovely as thou art. 

Thou hast stotra m3' very heart ; 

I can die — ^but canna part. 

My bonnie dearie. 

ca"] drive yoives] ewes a-fauldiug] a-tolding stown] 
Stolen 
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Contented wi’ Little 

Mntten 1704 — PubJahed Wert H 17 'W 

CoXTENTED %vi little and canbe wi mair 
\Vhene er I lorgather sorrow and care 
1 gie them a skelp as they're cteeptn’ aling 
\Vi acogo gude swats and an auld Scottish sang 
I whiles <law, the elbow o troublesome thought 
But man is a soger and life is a faught 
My mirth and gude humour ate com m my pouch 
And my freedom s my btrdship nae monarch dare touch 

A towmond 0 ttouble should that be my fa , 

A night 0 fude fellowship sowthers it a r 

When at the blythe end of our )oomey at last, 

Wha the deil eser thinks o the road he has past’ 

Blind Chance let her snapper and stoyte on her way 
Be t to me be t frae me e en let the jad gae 
C ome ease or come travail come pleasure or pam 
M> waist word is — Welcome and welcomi again 1 ’ 


For a’ that and a’ that 

Vinttmijgj — Mssa uti AvKMSt I'OS 
Is there for honest poverty 
That hangs his head and a' that ’ 

The coward slave we pass him hy 
\\ e dare be poor for a that 1 
sVtlpJ slap vroodyn bowl swats] new ale claw] 

sciatcb towmond] twelve nuntb ta'l lot sowthers] solders 
SaapperJ stumble stoyte] stagget 
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For a’ that, and a’ that. 

Our toils obscure, and a’ that ; 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp ; 

The man ’s the gowd for a’ that. 

^^dlat tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hodden-gray, and a' that ; la 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 

A man ’s a man for a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their tinsel show, and a’ that ; 

The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor. 

Is King o’ men for a’ that. 

Ye see yon birkie, ca’d a lord, 

Ydia struts, and stares, and a’ that ; 

Tho’ hundreds worship at his w'ord, 

He ’s but a coof for a’ that ; 20 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

His riband, star, and a’ that, 

The man of independent mind, 

He looks and laughs at a’ that. 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a’ tliat ; 

But an honest man ’s aboon his might, 

Guid faith he mauna fa’ that ! 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 

Their dignities, and a’ that, 30 

The pith o’ sense, and pride o’ worth. 

Are higher rank than a’ that. 

gowd] gold hodden-gray] undj^ed homespun birkie] smart 
fellow coof] dolt fa’] lay claim to 
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Then let us praj that come it maj 
As come it will for a' that 
That sense and worth o’er a’ the earth, 
Iilay bear the gree and a that 
For a that and a that 
It s coming yet for a that 
That man to man the warld o er 
Shall bnthers be for a' that 


0. Wert Thou in the Canid Blast 

WntttD. 1790 — PttMished (ed Come) sSoo 
0 WERT thou m the canid blast 
Onjonderlea on yonder lea, 

My plaidie to the angry airt, 

I d shelter thee I d shelter thee 
Or did mistortune s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw, around thee bUw. 
Thy bield should be my bosom 
To share it a . to share it a' 

Or were I in the wildest waste 
Sae black and bare, sae black and bare 
The desert were 3 paradise 
If thou wert there il thou wert there 
Or w ere I monarch o’ the globe, 

Wi thee to reign wi thee to reign 
The bnghtest jewel ui my crown 
Wad be my queen wad be my queen 

bear the greej win the jirwe 

airt] region of the sky bieW) shelter 



Preface, to First (Kilmarnock) Edition 
of the Poems, 1786 

The follo^ving trifles are not the production of the Poet, 
who, with all the advantages of learned art, and perhaps 
amid the el^ances and idlenesses of upper life, looks doum 
for a rural theme, with an e3'e to Theocrites or Virgil. To 
the Author of this, these and other celebrated names their 
countrymen are, in their original languages, ‘ A fountain 
shut up, and a book sealed Unacquainted uith the neces- 

sary' requisites for commencing Poet by' rule, he sings the 
sentiments and manners, he felt and saw in himself and his 
rustic compeers around him, in his and their native Ian- 10 
guage. Though a Rhymer from his earliest y'ears, at least 
from the earliest impulses of the softer passions, it was not 
till very lately, that the applause, perhaps the partiality', 
of Friendship, wakened his vanity' so far as to make him 
think any thing of his was worth shoving ; and none of the 
following works were ever composed with a view to the 
press. To amuse himself vith the little creations of his own 
fancy, amid the toil and fatigues of a laborious life ; to 
transcribe the various feelings, the loves, the griefs, the 
hopes, the fears, in his o^vn breast ; to find some kind of 20 
counterpoise to the struggles of a world, always an alien 
scene, a task uncouth to the poetical mind ; these were his 
motives for courting the Muses, and in these he found 
Poetry' to be its oum. reward. 

Now that he appears in the public character of an Author, 
he does it with fear and trembling. So dear is fame to the 
rhyming tribe, that even he, an obscure, nameless Bard, 
shrinks aghast, at the thought of being branded as ' An 
impertinent blockhead, obtruding his nonsense on the 



^\orld and because he can maWe a shift to jmgle a few 
doggerel Scotch rtijunea together, looks upon himself as a 
Poet of no small conseijoence forsooth 
It IS an obsen ation of that celebrated Poet * w hose di% me 
Elegies do honor to otii language our nation and our 
species that Humility has depressed manj a genius to a 
hermit but ne\ er raued one to fame If any Cntic catches 

at the wordgeniHs the Author tella him once for all that 
he certamlt looks upon himself as possest of some poetic 
10 abilities othenvise his publishing m the manner he has 
done Mould be a man<su\Te below the worst character 
which he hopes his woist enemy will e\er giie him but 
to the genius of a Ramsay or the glonous dawmmgs of the 
poor unfortunate Tcrgoson he with equal unaffected sm 
centj declares that eien in his highest puL-c of Nanitj 
he has not the most distant pn tendons These tw o jusUj 
admired Scotch Poets be has often had m his eje in the 
following pieces but rather with a new to kindle at their 
flame than for servile mutation 
90 To hu> Subscnbers the Author returns his most sincere 
thanks Not the m«Tcenar^ bow over a counter, but the 
heart throbbing gratitude of the Bard consaous how much 
he IS indebted to Benevolence and Fnendship. for gratif>ing 
him if he deserv es it in that dearest wish of e\ ery poetic 
bosom — to be distinguished He begs his readers, parti- 
cularly ihc Learned and the Polite who mav honour him 
with a perusal that they will make every allowance for 
Education and Circnmstances of Life but if after a fair 
candid and impartial cntiasm he shall stand convicted of 
30 Dulnca and Konsense let him be done by as he would in 
that case do by others — let him be condemned without 
ra«rcy , to contempt and obhvion 
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To Dr. John Moore 

Edinburgh, ijth Januaiy 17S7. 

. . . The hope to be admired for ages is, in by far the greatest 
part of those even who are authors of repute, an unsub- 
stantial dream. For my part, mj' first ambition was, and 
still my strongest ndsh is, to please m}?^ compeers, the rustic 
inmates of the hamlet, while ever-changing language and 
manners shall allow me to be relished and understood. I am 
ver^i willing to admit that I have some poetical abihties ; 
and as few, if an}', rvriters, either moral or poetical, are 
intimately acquainted vith the classes of mankind among 
whom I have chief!}' mingled, I may have seen men and 10 
manners in a different phasis from what is common, which 
may assist originality of thought. StUl I know very well 
the novelty of my character has by far the greatest share 
in the learned and polite notice I have lately had ; and in 
a language where Pope and ChurchiU have raised the laugh, 
and Shenstone and Gray dranm the tear ; where Thomson 
and Beattie have painted the landscape, and Lyttelton and 
Collins described the heart, I am not vain enough to hope 
for distinguished poetic fame. R- B. 


The Edinburgh Commonplace Book 

Edinburgh, gih April 17S7 

. . . There are few of the sore evils under the sun give me 20 
more uneasiness and chagrin than the comparison how a 
man of genius, nay, avowed worth, is ever}nvhere received, 
vith the reception which a meer ordinary character, 
decorated \vith the trappings and futile distinctions of 
Fortune, meets. Imagine a man of abilities, his breast 
glowing with honest pride, conscious that men are bom 
equal, stiU giving that ' honor to whom honor is due ’ ; he 
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meets at a Great man s table a Sqmre Something or a Sir 
Somebodj he knows the noble landlord at heart gn ts the 
Bard or \\hate\er he is a share of his good washes be>ond 
anv at table perhaps, yet how will it mortify him to see 
a fellow whose ahihties would scarcely has e made an eight 
penny tajlor and whose heart is not worth three farthings, 
meet with attention and notice that are forgot to the Son 
of Genius and Poverty? 

The noble Glencaim has wounded me to the soul here 
10 because I dearly esteem respect and love him Heshowed 
so much attention engrossmg attention one day, to the 
only blockhead as there was none hut his lordship the 
Dundeipate and myself that I was within half a point of 
throwing down mj gage of contemptuous defiance but he 
shook my hand and looked so benevolently good at parting 
— God bless him though I should never see him more I 
shall love him until! my dying day ’ I am pleased to think 
I am so capable of the throes of gratitude as I am miserably 
deficient in some other virtues With Dr Blair I am mote 
ao at ease I never respect him with bumble veneration , hut 
when he kindly interests himself in my welfare, or stiU 
more, when he descends from his pinnacle and meets me 
on equal ground, my heart overflows with what is called 
hktng when be neglects roe for the meer carcase o! Great 
ness or when his eye measures the difference of our pomts 
ofeleiation Isay to myselfwitfxscaicely an emotion what 
do I care for him or his pomp either? 

It IS not easy forming an exact judging judgment of any 
on(» but in my opinion Dr Blair is meerly an astonishing 
30 proof what industry and application can do Natural parts 
like his are frequently to be met with his vanitv is pro* 
V erbially known among his acquaintances but be is justly 
at the head of what may be called fine writing , and a Critic 
of the first the very first rank in Prose even m Poesy 
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a good Bard of Nature’s making can onty take the pas of 
him. He has a heart, not of the finest water, but far from 
being an ordinary- one. In short, he is a truly worthy and 
most respectable character. . . . 

The most perfect character I ever saw is ^Ir. Stewart. 

An exalted judge of the human heart, and of composition. 
One of the very first public speakers ; and equallj>- capable 
of generosity as humanit}^ His principal discriminating 
feature is ; from a mixture of benevolence, strength of 
mind and manlj' dignity, he not only at heart values, but lo 
in has deportment and address bears himself to all the 
Actors, high and low, in the drama of Life, simply as they 
merit in playing their parts. Wealth, honors, all that is 
e.xtraneous of the man, have no more influence with him 
than thej' will have at the Last Daj\ His wit , in the hour of 
social hilarit}', proceeds almost to good-natured waggishness ; 
and in telling a stov}’ he particularly e.vcels. . . . 


To William Nicol 

Mauchline, iSf/i June 1787. 

. . . I never, my friend, thought mankind very capable of 
any thing generous ; but the statehness of the Patricians 
in Edinburgh, and the servility of my plebeian brethren 20 
(who perhaps formerly eyed me askance) since I returned 
home, have nearly put me out of conceit altogether vath 
m}^ species. I have bought a pocket Milton, which I carrj' 
perpetua% about with me, in order to study the sentiments 
— the dauntless magnanimity, the intrepid, unyielding inde- 
pendence, the desperate daring, and noble defiance of hard- 
ship, in that great personage, S.'VTAN. ’Tis true, I have just 
now a little cash ; but I am afraid the star that hitherto 
has shed its malignant, purpose-blasting rays full in my 
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zenith that noxious planet so baneful in its influences to 
the rhyming tnbe 1 much dread it is not yet beneath my 
honzon Misfortune dodges the path of human hfe the 
poetic mmd finds itself miserably deranged in, and unfit for 
the walks of busmess add to all that thoughtless foUies 
and hare brained whims hke so many tgites/aiui eternally 
diverging from the ngbl bne of sober discretion sparkle 
wath step-bewitchmg blaze m the idly gazing eyes of the 
poor heedless Bard till pop he falls like Luafer never 
IQ to hope again God grant this may be an unreal picture 
with respect to me ' but should it not I have very little 
dependence on mankmd I will close my letter with this, 
tribute my heart bids me pay you— the many ties of 
acquaintance and fnendship which I have or think I have 
in life I have fell along the lines, and damn them i they 
are almost all of them of such frail contexture that I am 
sure they would not stand the breath of the least adverse 
breeze of fortune but from you my ever dear Sir, I look 
with confidence for the Apostolic love that shall wait on 
20 me through good report and bad report ' — the lov e which 
Solomon emphatically says ’ is strong as death ’ My com 
pliments to Mrs NkoI and all the circle of our common 
fnendb R B 


To James Smith 

Mavchune jothJunir7^, 
On our return at a Highland gentleman s hospitable 
man ion, we fell in with a merry party, and danced till the 
ladies left us at three in the morning Our dancmg was 
none of the Prench or English insipid forma! movements , 
the ladies sang Scotch soi^ hke angels at intervals then 
we flew at ‘ Bab at the Bowster . • TuUochgorum ‘ Loch 
JO Erroch side , &c like midges sportmg in the mottie sun 



or craws prognosticating a storm in a hairst-daj'. WTien 
the dear lasses left us, we ranged roimd the bowl till the 
good-feUow hour of six ; except a few minutes that we went 
out to pay our devotions to the glorious lamp of day peering 
over the towering top of Ben-Lomond. We all kneeled ; 
our worthy landlord’s son held the bowl ; each man a full 
glass in his hand ; and I as priest, repeated some rhjaning 
nonsense, like Thomas-a-Rli5Tner’s prophecies, I suppose. 
After a small refreshment of the gifts of Somnus, we pro- 
ceeded to spend the day on Lochlomond, and reach Dum- to 
barton in the evening. We dined at another good fellow’s 
house, and consequently .push’d the bottle : when we went 
out to mount our horses, we found ourselves ‘ No verra fou 
but gaylie j^et ’. My two friends and I rode soberly down 
the Loch side, tUl by came a Highlandman at the gallop, 
on a tolerabty good horse, but which had never known the 
ornaments of iron or leather. We scorned to be out-galloped 
b}'^ a Highlandman, so off we started, whip and spur. My 
companions, though seemingly gayly mounted, fell sadly 
astern ; but my old mare Jenny Geddes, one of the Rosi- 20 
nante family, she strained past the Highlandman in spite 
of aU his efforts uith the hair halter : just as I was passing 
him, Donald wheeled his horse as if to cross before me to 
mar my progress, when down came his horse, and thre\v his 
rider’s breekless a — e in a dipt hedge ; and down came 
Jenny Geddes over all, and my hardship between her and 
the Highlandman’s horse. Jenny Geddes trod over me with 
such cautious reverence that matters wnre not so bad as 
might well have been expected ; so I came off with a few 
cuts and bruises, and a thorough resolution to be a pattern 30 
of sobriety for the future. . . . 
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To Robert Ainslic 

MiCCHllvE iird July l^i 7 
My x>E4r Ainslie— There is one thing for which I set 
great store by you as a fnend and it is this that I ha\e 
not a fnend upon earth besides jourself to whom I can 
talk nonsense without forfeiting some degree of his esteem 
Now toonehkeme whonesercaresforspeakingany thing 
else but nonsense such a fnend as you is an inialuable 
treasure I was ne\er a rogue, but have been a fool all my 
We and m spite of all my endeaiours I see now plainly 
that I shall neier be wise Now it rejoices my heart to 
10 ha\e met wnth such a fellow as you who though you are 
not just such a hopeless fool as I, yet 1 trust you will never 
listen so much to the temptations of the devil as to grow 
so very wTse that you vviU in the least disrespect an honest 
fellow because he is a fool In short 1 have set you down 
as the staff of niy old i^e when the whole list of my friends 
will after a decent share of pity have forgot me 
Though in the morn come sturt and stnfe, 

\et joy may come at nooo 
^od I hope to b\e a roerr) merry hfe 
When a thir days are done 

nte me soon were jl but a few lines just to tell me how 
thatgood sagacious man yourfatber is — thatkind dainty 
body jour mother — ^that strapping duel your brother 
Douglas — and my fnend Rachel who is as far before Rachel 
of old as she was before her blear-eyed sister Leah 

R B 

To Dr John Moore 

>IaccHLlsB 3nd iugust 17S7 
I have not the most distant pretensions to what the pye- 
coated guardians of escutdicons call A Gentleman When 
at Edmbu^h last winter, I got acquainted in the Herald s 
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Office, and looking tlirough that granary of Honors I there 
found almost every name in the kingdom ; but for me, 

‘ My ancient but ignoble blood 
Has crept tliro’ Scoundrels ever since the flood — ’ 

Gules, Purpure, Argent, &c. quite disowned me. My 
Fathers rented land of the noble Kieths of JIarslial, 
and had the honor to share their fate. ... I mention this 
circumstance because it threw my fatlier on the world at 
large ; where after many years’ wanderings and sojoiun- 
ings, he pickt up a pretty large quantity' of Observation lo 
and Experience, to which I am indebted for most of my 
little pretensions to vasdom. I have met with few who 
miderstood ‘ Men, their manners and their ways ’ equal 
to him ; but stubborn, ungainly Integrity, and headlong, 
ungovernable Irascibillity are disqualifying circumstances : 
consequently I was bom a very poor man’s son. For 
the first six or seven years of my life, my father was 
gardiner to a worthy gentleman of small estate in the 
neighbourhood of Ayr. Had my father continued in that 
situation, I must have marched off to be one of the 20 
little underUngs about a farm-house ; but it was his dearest 
vush and prayer to have it in his power to keep his children 
under his oum ej-e till they could discern between good 
and e\ul ; so with the assistance of his generous Master 
my father ventured on a small farm in his estate. At 
these years I was by no means a favorite uith any bod}'^. 

I was a good deal noted for a retentive memory, a stubborn, 
sturdy something in my disposition, and an enthusiastic, 
idiot piety. I saj^ idiot piety, becaus[e] I was then but 
a child. Though I cost the schoolmaster some thrashings, 30 
I made an excellent English scholar ; and against the years 
of ten or eleven, I was absolutely a Critic in substantives, 
verbs and particles. In mj' infant and bojush days too. 
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I owed much to an old Maid of mj Mother a remarkable 
for her ignorance creduhty and superstition Sbe had, I 
suppose, the latest collection in the countj of tales and 
songs concerning deviL ghosts fames, brownies wtches 
warlocks spunkies kelpies elf-candles, dead Lghts wraiths 
apparitions cantraips giants indianted towers dragons 
and other trumpery This cultivated the latent seed* of 
Poesy but had so strong an effect on unagmation 
that to this hour m my nocturnal rambles, I sometimes 
10 keep a sharp look-out in suspiaoiis places, and though 
nobod} can be more sceptical m these matters than I ) et 
it often takes an effort of Philosophy to shake off these idle 
terrors The earbest thing of Composition that I recollect 
taking pleasure m was. The vision of Muza and a hvmii 
of Addisons beginning — How are Thy sen ants blest 0 
Lord I I particularly remember one haU*$tajua which was 
music to ra} bojish ear — 

For though in dreadful wjuils we bung 
High on the broken wave 

so I met with these pieces m Mason s English Collection one 
of my school books The two 6rst books I e\ er read m 
private and which gave me more pleasure than any two 
books I ever read again, were the life of Hannibal and 
the history of Sir William Wallace Hannibal gave mv 
joung ideas such a turn that I used to strut in raptures 
up and down after the recruiting drum and bag pipe and 
wish mj self tall enough to be a soldier , wh3e the storj 
of W'allace poured a Scotish prejudice m my veins which 
wUlboQalong there tiD the flood gates of Me shut in eternal 
30 rest Polertucal divimty about this tune was putting the 
country half mad and I ambitious of shmmg m conversa 
tion parties on Sundays between sermons [at] funerah &c 
used in a few years more to puzzle Calvinism with so much 
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heat and indiscretion tliat I raised a hue and crj’ of heresy 
against me which has not ceased to this hour. 

My \ncinity to Ayr was of great advantage to me. My 
social disposition, when not checked by some modification 
of spited pride, like our catechism definition of Infinitude, 
was ‘ witiiout bounds or limits^ I formed many connections 

vith other Youngkers who possessed superiour advantages ; 
the youngling Actors who were busy with the rehearsal of 
p.\RTS in \vhich they were shortly to appear on tliat st.^ge 
where, Alas ! I was destined to drudge behind the scenes, io 
It is not commonly at these green years that the young 
Noblesse and Gentry have a just sense of the immense 
distance between them and their ragged Plajrfellows. It 
takes a few dashes into the world to give the young Great 
man that proper, decent, unnoticing disregard for the poor, 
insignificant, stupid devils, the mechanics and peasantry 
around him who perhaps were bom in the same \nllage. 
My young Superiours never insulted the clouterly appearance 
of my plough boy carcase, the t%vo extremes of which were 
often exposed to all the inclemencies of all the seaisons. 20 
They would give me stray volumes of books ; among them, 
even then, I could pick up some observations ; and One, 
whose heart I am sure not even the JIunny Beguji’s 
scenes have tainted, helped me to a little French. Parting 
with these, my young friends and benefactors, as they 
dropped off for the east or west Indies, was often to me a sore 
affliction ; but I was soon called to more serious evils. My 
father’s generous Master died ; the farm proved a ruinous 
bargain ; and, to clench the curse, we feU into the hands of 
a Factor who sat for the picture I have drawn of one in 30 
my Tale of two dogs. My father was advanced in life 
when he married ; I was the eldest of seven children ; and 
he, worn out by early hardship, was unfit for labour. My 
father’s spirit was soon irritated, but not easily broken. 
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There was a freedom in b»s lease in two jears more, and to 
weatherthese two 5 eaiswre retrenched expenses We lived 
verypoorly, I was a dextrous Ploughman for my j ears and 
the next eldest to me was a brother who could dnte the 
ploughvervwell andhelpmctothrash ANovelWntermight 
perhaps have view ed these sceneswith some satisfaction, but 
so did not I myind^ation jct bods at the recollection 
of the scoundrel tyrant's insolent threatening epistles 
which used to set us all in teats 
10 This kind of hfe the chearless gloom of a hennit with 
the unceasing moil of a galle>-sla\e brought me to my sux- 
teenth j ear a little before which period I fust committed 
the sin of rhvjie 

"V ou know our country custom of coupling a man and 
woman together as partners in the labors of Harvest 
In mv fifteenth autumn my Partner was a bewitchmg 
creature who just counted an autumn less M> scarcitj 
of Enghsh d*mes me the power of doing her justice in 
that language but >ou know the Scotch idiom she was 
20 a bonie sweet sonsie lass In short she altogether 
unwittingly to herself initiated roe in a certain delicious 
Passion which in spite of aad Disappomtment gin horse 
Prudence and bookworm Philosophy I hold to be the first 
of human jo> s our dearest pleasure here below How she 
caught the contagion I (an’t saj you medical folks talk 
much of infection by breathing the same air the touch Ac 
but I never expressly told her that I loved her Indeed 
I did not well know myself why I liked so much to loiter 
behind with her when rduming m the evening from our 
30 labors , why the tones of her voice made my heart strings 
thnll hke an Eohan harp and particularly, whv my pulse 
beat such a f unous rantann when I looked and fingered over 
her hand to pick out the nettle stmgs and thistles Among 
her other love-mspmng qualifications she sung sweetly 
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and ’twas her favorite reel to winch I attempted giving 
an embodied vehicle in rhjTne. I was not so presumptive 
as to imagine that I could make verses like printed ones, 
composed by men who had Greek and Latin ; but my girl 
sung a song which was said to be composed by a small 
country laird’s son, on one of his father’s maids, with whom 
he was in love ; and I saw no reason why I might not rhjnne 
as well as he, for excepting smearing sheep and casting 
peats, his father lirdng in the moors, he had no more 
scholar craft than I had. lo 

Thus rvith me began Love and Poes}' ; which at times 
have been mj’^ only, and till within this last trvelve month 
have been my highest enjo5nnent. M3' father struggled on 
till he reached the freedom in his lease, when he entered 
on a larger farm about ten miles farther in the countr3'. 
The nature of the bargain was such as to throw a little 
ready money in his hand at the commencement, otherwise 
the affair would have been impracticable. For four years 
we lived comfortabty here ; but a lawsuit betw'een him 
and his Landlord commencing, after three 3’ears tossing 20 
and w’hirling in the vortex of Litigation, m3' father w'as just 
saved from absorption in a jail by phthisical consumption, 
which after two 3'ears promises, kindl3'stept in and snatch’d 
him awa3' ‘ To W'here the wicked cease from troubling, 
and W'here the wear3' be at rest ’. 

It is during this cliraacterick that m3' little story is most 
eventful. I was, at the beginning of this period, perhaps 
the most ungainly, awkw'ard being in the parish. No Soli- 
taire W'as less acquainted with the w'a3's of the world, lify 
know'ledge of ancient stor3' w'as gathered from Salmon's 30 
and Guthrie’s geographical grammars ; my knowledge of 
modem manners, and of literature and criticism, I got from 
the Spectator. These, w'ith Pope’s works, some pla3's of 
Shakespear.TuU and Dickson on Agriculture, The Pantheon, 
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Locke s Essa\ on the human understanding Stadiouse s 
historv of the bible Justice s Bntish Gardiner’s directory , 
Bojie s lectures, Allan Ramsay s works Taylor s scnpture 
doctrine of onginal sm, a select Collection of Engliiph songs 
and Her\ ey s meditations had been the ectent of my read- 
ing The Collection of Songs avasmy \ade mecum I pored 
over them dnving my cart or walking to labor song bj 
song verse by verse carefully noting the true tender or 
aubhme from aSectation and fustian I am convinced I owe 

lo much to this for my cntic-craft such as it is 

In my seventeenth year lo give my manners a brush 
I went to a country dancing school My father had an 
unaccountable antipathy i^inst these meetings and my 
going was what to this hour I repent, in absolute dehance 
of his commands My father as I said before was the 
sport of strong passions from that instance of rebellion 
he took a kind of dislike to me which I believe was one 
cause of that dissipation which marked my future years 
lonly say Dissipation comp4fativewuth the strictness and 

20 sobriety of Presbvtenan country life for though the will* 

0 wisp meteors of thoughtless whim were almost the sole 
lights of my path yet earlyingrained Piety and Virtue nev er 
failed to point me out the line of Innocence The great 
misfortune of my life was. never to have AN aim I had felt 
early some slimngs of Ambition, but they were the blind 
gropin[g]s of Homer s Cyclops round the walls of his cave 

1 saw my father s situation entailed on me perpetual labor 
The only two doors 1 ^ which I could enter the fields of 
fortune were, the most niggardly economy, or the httle 

JO chicaning art of baigam-mal^g the first is so contracted 
an aperture I never could squeeze myself into it , the last, 
I alway s hated the contamination of the threshold Thus 
abandoned of aim or view m life with a strong appetite for 
sociability as well from native hilanty as from a pnde 
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of obsen^ation and remark; a constitutional hypochon- 
driac taint which made me fl}' solitude ; add to all these 
incentives to social life, my reputation for bookish know- 
ledge, a certain wild, logical talent, and a strengtli of 
thought sometliing like the rudiments of good sense, made 
me generally a welcome guest ; so 'tis no great wonder that 
always, ' where two or three were met together, there was 
I in the midst of them But far beyond all the otlier 
impiilses of my heart was, un penchant d V adorable moitiee 
dll genre htimain. ify heart was completely tinder, and was lo 
eternally lighted up by some Goddess or other ; and like 
everj’ warfare in this world, I was sometimes crowned 
uith success, and sometimes mortified with defeat. At the 
plough, scythe or reap-hook I feared no competitor, and 
set Want at defiance : and as I never cared farther for my . 
labors than while I was in actual exercise, I spent the 
evening in tlie way after my own heart. A country lad 
rarely carries on an amour without an assisting confident. 

I possessed a curiosity, zeal and intrepid de.xterity in these 
matters which recommended me as a proper Second in duels -o 
of that kind ; and I dare say, I felt as much pleasure at being 
in the secret of half the amours in the parish, as ever did 
Premier at knowing the intrigues of half the courts of Europe. 

The very goose feather in my hand seems instinctive^ to 
know the well-worn path of my imagination, the favorite 
theme of my song ; and is with difficulty restrained from 
giving you a couple of paragraphs on the amours of my 
Compeers, the humble Inmates of the farm-house and cot- 
tage ; but the grave sons of Science, Ambition, or Avarice 
baptize these things by the name of Follies. To the sons 30 
and daughters of labor and poverty they axe matters of 
the most serious nature : to them, the ardent hope, the 
stolen interview, the tender farewell, are the greatest and 
most delicious part of their enjoyments. 
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Another circumstance in in> life whicli made ^er\ con 
"^iderable alterations on m> mind and manners \%as I spent 
ni> SCI enteenth summer on a smuggling [coast] a good dis- 
tance from home at a noted sdiool to learn MensuratiM 
Sur\e>mg Diallmg &c in which I made a prett> good 
progress But I made greater prc^ess in the knowledge 

of mankind The contraband trade was at that tune verj 

successful scenes of swaggering not and roaring dissipa- 
tion were as 5 et new to me and I was no enemj to social 
10 life Here though I learned to lookimconcemedlj on a large 
ta\eni-bdl and mix walhont fear m a drunken squabble 
set 1 went on with a high hand m m> Geometrj till the 
sun entered Vugo a month which is silw aj s a camn al in 
my bosom a chanmng FiUette who hved_next door to the 
school o^ erset my Tngonomertry .and set me oS m a tangent 
from the sphere of my studies I struggled on with my 
Sines and Co-sines for a few days more , but stepping <mt 
to the garden one charming noon to lake the sun s altitude 
I met wath m\ Angel 

*0 Like rroserpine gathenng flcnxers 

Herself a fairer flower 

It was in sain to think of doing any more good at school 
The remaining week I staid I did nothing but craze the 
faculties of my soul about her or steal out to meet with 
her and the two last nights of my stay m the country . 
had sleep been a mortal sin I was innocent 

I returned hon« very considerably improved 'My reading 
was enlarged wath the very important addition of Thom- 
sons and Shenstones works I had seen mankind in a new 
JO pbasu and I engaged several of my schoolfellows to keep 
up a hterary correspondence with me This last helped 
me much on m composition I had met with a collec- 
tion of letters hy the Wits of Queen Ann s reign and I 
pored over them most devoutly I kept copies of any of 
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them and the composition of most of mj* correspondents 
flattered my vanitj^. I carried this whim so far that though 
I had not three-farthings worUi of business in the world, 
yet every post brought me as many letters as if I had been 
a broad, plodding son of Daj'-book and Ledger. 

JIj' life flowed oh much in the same tenor till my twenty- 
third year. Vive I’amour, et vive la bagatelle, were my sole 
principles of action. Tire addition of two more Authors to 
my library' gave me great pleasure ; Sterne and Jl’kenzie. lo 
Tristram Shandj' and The Man of Feeling were my bosom 
favorites. Poesy' was still a darling walk for my mind, but 
'twas only the humour of the hour. I had usually half a 
dozen or more pieces on hand ; I took up one or other as it 
suited the momentary' tone of the mind, and dismissed it 
as it bordered on fatigue. My passions when once they' 
were lighted up, raged like so many de^ils, till they' got 
vent in rhy'me ; and tlien coiming over my' verses, like a 
spell, soothed all into quiet. None of the rhy'mes of tliose 
days are in print, except. Winter, a dirge, the eldest of 20 
my' printed pieces ; ' Tire death of poor I^Iailie, John 
Barleycorn, And songs first, second and third : song 
second was the ebullition of that pcission which ended the 
forementioned school-business 

^ly' twenty' third year was to me an important era. 
Partly thro’ whim, and partly that I wished to set about 
doing something in hfe, I joined udth a flax-dresser in a 
neighbouring town, to learn his trade and carry on 
the business of manufacturing and retailing flax. This 
tmmed out a sadly unlucky affair. Jly Partner was a 30 
scoundrel of the first W'ater w'ho made money by the 
my'stery of thieving ; and to finish the w'hole, while we were 
giving a welcoming carousal to the New year, our shop, by' 
the drunken carelessness of my' Partner’s uife, took fire, and 
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wasbumttoa<hcs andleftmc.likc a true Poet, not uortli 
sixpence I wasoblidgcdtogiveup business , thedoudsol 
misfortune were gathcnng thick round mj father s head, 
the darkest of w hich was. lie was \isibly far gont in a con 
sumption to crown all, a b«*lle fdic whom I adored and 
who had pledged her soul to meet me in the field of matn* 
mon> Jilted me wnth peculiar circumstances of mortifica- 
tion Tlie finishing c\il that brought up the rear of this 
infernal file was my hypochondriac complaint being im- 

10 tated to such a degree that for three months I was in 
diseased state of body and mind, scarcely to be Cftsied 
b> the hopeless wretches who ha\e just got their mittimus 
Depart from me je Cursed 

r rom this ad\ enture 1 learned something of o town Jjfc 
Hut the pnncipil thing which ga\e my mind a turn was, 
I formed a bosom friendship wiUi a young fellow, the first 
created being I had ever seen, but a Inplcss son of tnis 
fortune He was the son of a phm mechanic , but a great 
Man in the neighbourhood taking him under hia patronage 

»o gave him a genteel education with a view to bettermg his 
situation in life The patron dicing just as he w-as ready 
to launch forth into the world the poor fellow m despair 
went to sea where after a variety of good and bad 
fortune a little before I was actjuainted with him he 
had been set ashore by an Amcncan Pnvateer on the wild 
coast of Connaught, stnpt of everything I cannot quit 
this poor fellow s story without adding that he is at this 
moment Captain of a large west mdiiman belonging to the 
Thames 

3° This gentleman’s romd was fiauglit \nth courage, inde- 
pendance. Magnanimity and every noble, manly virtue 
I loved him 1 admired him, to a degree of enthusiasm 
and I strove to imitate him In some measure 1 succeeded 
I had the pride before but he taught it to flow in proper 
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channels. His knowledge of the world was vastly superioiu' 
to mine, and I was all attention to learn. He was the onlj^ 
man I ever saw who was a greater fool than mj-self when 
W0M.A.N was the presiding star ; but he spoke of a certain 
fashionable failing nith levit3% which hitherto I had re- 
garded with HORROR. Here his friendship did me a mischief : 
and the consequence was, that soon after I resumed the 
plough, I wote the ^^'RI,coME inclosed. My reading 
was onty increased by two straj' volumes of Pamela, 
and one of Ferdinand Count Fathom, which gave me 10 
some idea of Novels. Rhjone, except some religious 
pieces which are in print, I had given up ; but meeting 
with Fergusson's Scotch Poems, I strung anew mj^ vildl}-- 
sounding, rustic Ij're vdth emulating rngoim. \\Tien mj- 
father died, his all went among the rapacious hell-hounds 
that growl in the kennel of justice ; but we made a shift 
to scrape a little money in the family amongst us, with 
which, to keep us together, mj’’ brother and I took a 
neighbouring farm. My brother wanted my harebrained 
imagination as well as mj' social and amorous madness, 20 
but in good sense and every sober qualification he was far 
my superiour. 

I entered on this farm with a full resolution, ' Come, go 
to, I will be wise ! ’ I read farming books ; I calculated 
crops ; I attended markets ; and in short, in spite of ' The 
devil, the world and the flesh ’, I believe I would have been 
a wise man ; but the first j^ear from unfortunatety bu5ing 
in bad seed, the second from a late har\^est, we lost half 
of both our crops : this overset all mj" ^visdom, and I 
retiuned ‘ Like the dog to his vomit, and the sow' that was 30 
w'ashed to her wallo%ving in the mire ’. 

I now began to be known in the neighbourhood as a maker 
of rhjTues. The first of m}' poetic offspring that saw' the light 
was a burlesque lamentation on a quarrel between two rev'’. 
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CalunMs both of them diamatb pcrwinte in tin Holj 
I air I had an idea that the piece had some merit 

but to prevent the uorst I gave a copj of it to a friend 
who was very fond of these things and told him I could 
not guess who was the Author of it, but that I thought it 
pretty clev er With a certain side of both clergy and laity 
it met with a roar of applause Jloly Willies Prayer 
next made its appearance and alarmed the kirk Session so 
much that they held three several meetings to look over 
10 their holy artillery if any of it Was pointed against profane 
Rhymers Unluckily for me my idle wandenngs ledme, on 
another side point blank uathin the reach of their heaviest 
metal This is the unfortunate story alluded to m my 
pnntedpoem TheLament Twasashocking affair, which I 
cannot y et bear to recollect and had very nearly giv en one 
or two of the principal qualifications (or a place among those 
who have lost the chart and mistake the reckoning of 
Rationality 1 gave up my part of the farm to my brother, 
as in truth it vvos only nominally mine, and made what little 
so preparation was in my power for J vmaica Before leanng 
my native country for ever I resolved to publish my 
Poems 1 weighed my productions as impartially as in my 
power I thought they had merit and tw as a delicious 
idea that I would be called a clever fellow even though it 
should never reach my ears a poor Negro driver or per 
haps a victim to that mbospitaUe clime gone to the world 
of Spirits I can truly say that pauvre Inconnu as I then 
was, I had pretty nearly as high an idea of myself and my 
works as I have at this moment I was pretty sure 
30 my Poems would meet wnth some applause . but at the 
worst the roar of the Atlantic would deafen the voice of 
Censure and the novelty of west-Indian scenes would make 
me forget Neglect I threw off six hundred copies, of which 
I had got subscnptions for about three hundred and fifty 
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Mj' vanity was highlj' gratified by the reception I met witlr 
from the Publick ; besides pocketing, all expenses deducted, 
near twenty pounds. This last came very seasonable, as 
I was about to indent myself for want of money to pay 
my freight. So soon as I was master of nine guineas, the 
price of wafting me to the torrid zone, I bespoke a passage 
in tile very first ship that was to sail, for 

‘ Hungrj’ ruin had me in the \vind 

I had for some time been scuUdng from covert to covert 
under all the terrors of a Jail ; as some ill-ad\dsed, rmgrate- lo 
ful people had uncoupled the merciless legal Pack at my 
heels. I had taken the last farewel of my few friends ; 
my chest was on the road to Greenock ; I had composed 
my last song I should ever measure in Caledonia, ‘The 
gloomy night is gathering fast ’, when a letter from Dr 
Blacklock to a friend of mine overthrew all my schemes 
by rousing mj'- poetic ambition. The Doctor belonged to 
a set of Critics for whose applause I had not even dared 
to hope. His idea that I would meet with every encourage- 
ment for a second edition fired me so much that away 20 
I posted to Edinburgh vithout a single acquaintance in 
town, or a single letter of introduction in m3' pocket. The 
baneful Star that had so long shed its blasting influence 
in m3' Zenith, for once made a revolution to the Nadir ; 
and the providential care of a good God placed me rmder 
the patronage of one of his noblest creatures, the Earl of 
Glencaim ; ' Oublie vwi, Grand Diett, si jamais je Voublie ! ' 

I need relate no farther. At Edin^ I was in a new 
world ; I mingled among many' classes of men, but all of 
them new to me ; and I was all attention ‘ to catch the 30 
manners living as they rise ’. 


-'‘ 79-=3 
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To Miss Chalmers 

Edinducch 2ist Noiemier 

I HAVE one vexations fault to the kmdiy-welcome, well 
filled sheet which I owe to yMir and Charlotte’s goodness — 
it contains too much sense, sentiment, and good spelling 
It IS impossible that even joa two whom I declare to my 
God I wiU give credit for any degree of excellence the sex 
are capable of attaimng it is impossible you can go on to 
correspond at that rate so hkethosewho Shenstone says 
retire because they have made a good speech I shall after 
a few letters hear no more of you I insist that you shall 
lo write whatever comes first what you see what you read 
what you hear what you admue what you dislike trifles, 
bagatelles nonsense or to fill up a comer e’en put down 
A laugh at full length Now noneofyourpohtehmtsabout 
flattery I leave that to your lovers if you have or shall 
have any though thank Heaven 2 have found at last two 
girls who can be luxunantly happy in their own minds 
and with one another without that commonly necessary 
appendage to female bliss a ioveb 
Charlotte and you are just two favourite resting places 
*u for my soul in her wanderings through the weary thorny 
wilderness of this world — God knows I am lU-fitted for the 


struggle I glory m bemg a Poet, and I want to be thought 
a wise man — I would fondly be generous and I wish to be 
rich After all, 1 am afraid I am a lost subject Some 
folk hae a hantle o fauts, an I'm but a ne er-do-weel 
Aflernoon — ^To close the melancholy reflections at the end 
of last sheet 1 shall just add a piece of dev otion commonly 
known in Camck by the title of the ' Wabster s grace 
Some say we re thieves and e en sae are we 
lo Some say we lie and e en sae do we 

Gude forgie ns and I hope sae iviU he 1 
Up and to jour looms lads 1 

R B 
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To Mrs, Dunlop 

Mauciiune, .((/i May 178S 
JIadam — Dn'den’s Virgil has delighted me. I do not 
know whether the critics will agree wth me, but the Georgies 
are to me by far the best of Virgil. It is indeed a species 
of rating entirely new to me. and has filled my head with 
a thousand fancies of emulation : but alas ! when I read 
the Georgies, and then sur\'ey my own powers, ’tis like the 
idea of a Shetland pony drawn up by the side of a thorough- 
bred hunter, to start for the plate. I own I am disappointed 
in the JEiieid. Faultless correctness may please, and does 
highly please, the lettered critic ; but to tliat aweful m 
character I have not the most distant pretensions. I do 
not know whether I do not hazard my pretensions to be 
a critic of an}'’ kind, when I say that I think Virgil, in many 
instances, a servile copier of Homer. If I had the Odyssey 
by me, I could parallel many passages where Virgil has 
evidently copied, but by no means improved, Homer. Nor 
can I think tliere is an}' thing of this owing to the trans- 
lators ; for, from ever}' thing I have seen of Dryden, I think 
him in genius and fluency of language. Pope’s master. I 
have not perused Tasso enough to form an opinion : in 2° 
some future letter you shall have my ideas of him ; though 
I am conscious my criticisms must be v'er}' inaccurate and 
imperfect, as there I have ever felt and lamented my want 
of learning most. R. B. 

To Mrs. Dunlop 

Mauchline, May 17S8. 

. . . There are few circumstances relating to the unequal dis- 
tribution of the good things of this hfe that give me more' 
vexation (I mean in what I see around me) than the Im- 
portance that the Great bestow on their trifles and small 
matters in family affairs, compared wth the same, the very 

L2 
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same things on the coatiacted scale of a cottage Last 
afternoon I had tb« honor to spend an hour or two at a 
good woman s fireside where the homely planhs that com* 
posed the floor were decorated with a splendid carpet, and 
the ga> table sparUed with silver and china 'Tis now 
about term-daj and there has been a revolution among 
those creatures who, though in appearanre Partahers and 
equallv noble PaitaLers of the same Nature with Madame , 
jet are from time to time — ^their nerves their sinews their 
IQ health strength wisdom experience genius, time, naj a 
good part of their very thoughts — sold for months and 
tears anxious Drudges sweating wearj ®laves not only to 
the necessities the conveniences but the capnces, of the 
IMPORTANT FEW Wc talk'd of the insignificant Creatures 
nav notwithstanding their general stupidity and Rascalitj 
did some of the poor devils the honor to commend them 

To John Beugo 

Eunuoin 9 l\ SipUmier 1788 
I am here on m> farm busy with my harvest , but for 
all that most pleasurable part of life called social com* 
HV^icATiON I am here at the very elbow of existence The 
so onlj things that arc to be found in this country, m anj 
degree of perfection are stupidity and cantmg Prose they 
onlj know in graces iwayers 8.c and the value of these 
they estimate as they do theu plaiding webs— by the ell ’ 
\s for the muses they have as much an idea of a rhinoceros 
asof apoct For myoldcapnaousbut good naturedhussv 
of a muse — 

By banks of Nitb I sat and wept 
When Coda I thought on 
f n midst thereof I hung my harp 
31 The willow trees upon 

I am generally about half my time m AjTshire with m> 

' darling Jean * and then 1 at fi«oi tntenah, throw my 
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homy fist across my be-cobwebbed Ijtc, much in the same 
manner as an old \vife throws her hand across the spokes 
of her spinning-wheel. . . . 

To John Tennant 

Ei.i,isl.\xd, 22)!rf December 1788. 
ilY DEAR Sir — I yesterday tried mj"^ cask of whiskj'^ for 
the first time, and I assure you it does you great credit. It 
ytU bear five waters, strong, or six, ordinarj-, toddy. The 
whisk}^ of this countiA’^ is a most rascally hquor ; and, by 
consequence, only drunk by the most rascally part of the 
inhabitants. I am persuaded, if you once get a footing 
here, you might do a great deal of business, in the waj* of 10 
consumpt ; and should 5'ou commence*Distiller again, this 
is the native barley countr3^ I am ignorant if, in 5mur 
present waj- of dealing, 3’’ou would think it worth while to 
extend 3mur business so far as this country side. I write 
3’ou this on the account of an accident, which I must take 
the merit of having partl3' designed too. A neighbour of 
mine, a John Currie, miller in Carse-mill — a man who is, in 
a word, a good man, a ' very ’ good man, even for a £500 
bargain — he and his wife were in m3^ house the time I broke 
open the cask. They keep a cormtry public-house and sell 20 
a great deal of foreign spirits, but all along thought that 
wMsky would have degraded their house. They were per- 
fectly astonished at my whisky, both for its taste and 
strength ; and, b3'^ their desire, I write 3mu to know if 3'ou 
could suppty them vdth liquor of an equal quaht3^ and at 
what price. Please write me b3' first post, and direct to 
me at EUisland, near Dumfries. If 3'ou could take a jaunt 
this wa3' yourself, I have a spare spoon, knife and fork, very 
much at 3'om: service. Jfy compliments to Sirs. Tennant, 
and all the good folks in Glenconner and Barquharie. I am, 30 
most truly, my dear Sir, yours, Robt. Burns. 
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To Mrs Dunlop 

Eujslawp Sew year day morning 1789 
iH!s Dpar Madam is a inonimg of wishea and would 
to God that I came under the Apostle James & descnpbon ! 
— Theeffectual fervent Prajer of ari^/iieousinan avadeth 
much Inthatcasc Madam, joushouldwelcomemaYear 
full of blessings every thing that obstructs or disturbs 
tranquilhty and self-enjoym<nt should be removed, and 
every Pleasure that frail Humanity can taste should bt 
yours I own myself so httle a Presbyderian that I approve 
of set times and seasons of more than ordinary arts of 
m Devotion for breaking in on that habituated routme of bfe 
and thought which is so apt to reduce our existence to a 
kind of Instinct, or even sometimes and with some minds 
to a state v ery little superior to mere Machinery This Day , 
the first Sunday of May a breezy, blue skyed noon some- 
time about the beginning, and a hoary morning and calm 
sunny day about the end of Autumn , these time out of 
mind have been with me a kind of Hobdays Kot like 
the Sacnmental Executioner face of a Kilmainock Com- 
munion but to laugh or cry be cheerful or pensive, moral 
zu or devout according to the mood and tenre of the Season 
and 51y'self I believe I owe this to that glonous Paper m 
the SputaioT, ' The Vision of Mtrza . a Piece that struck 
my young fancy before 1 was capable of fixing an idea to 
a word of three syOables ' On the fifth day of the moon 
which according to the custom of my forefathers I always 
keep holy alter havnog washed myself and offered up my 
mommg devotions I ascended the high hill of Bagdat, in 
order to pass the rest of the day' in meditation and pray er ' 
S.C 

30 t\e know nothing or next to nothing of tlie substance 
or structure of our so cannot account for those seem- 
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ing caprices in them, that one shall he particular! j' pleased 
will tliis tiling, or struck with that, which, on !itinds of 
a different cast, makes no extraordinara* impression. I have 
some favorite flowers in Spring, among which are the 
mountain-dais}’, the hare-bell, the foxglove, the wild brier- 
rose, the budding birk and the hoar\' hawthorn, that I rdew 
and hang over with particular delight. I never hear the 
loud, solitara’ whistle of the Curlew in a summer noon, or 
the M-ild, mixing cadence of a troop of gre\--pIover in an 
Autumnal-morning, without feeling an elevation of soul like 
tlie enthusiasm of Devotion or Poesy. Tell me, my dear 
Friend, to what can this be owing ? Are we a piece of 
machinera* that, like the Eolian harp, passive, takes the 
impression of tlie passing accident ? Or do these workings 
argue something within us above the trodden clod ? I owai 
myself partial to these proofs of those aufful and important 
realities, a God that made ail things, man's immaterial and 
immortal nature, and a World of weal or woe beyond death 
and the grave, these proofs that we deduct by dint of our 
own powers and observation. However respectable Indi- 
\'iduals in all ages have been, I have ever looked on Mankind 
in the lump to be notliing better than a foolish, headstrong, 
credulous, untlrinking }iIob ; and their universal belief has 
ever had extremely little weight \rith me. Still I am a very 
sincere believer in the Bible ; but I am drawn bj’’ the 
conviction of a Man, not the halter of an Ass. . . . 

To Mrs. Dunlop 

Eu.isi_vxd, 25//! January 1790. 

. . . Falconer, the unfortunate author of the ‘Shipweek’, 
that glorious poem wliich you so much admire, is no more. 
After weathering the dreadfiil catastrophe he so feelingly 
describes in his poem and after weathering many hard gales 
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of fortime he went to the bottom with the Aurora fngate t 
I forget what part of Scotland had the honor of giving him 
birth but he was the son of obsconty and misfortune He 
was one of those danng adientnroas spirits which Scotland 
bejondanj other nation is remarkable for produang Little 
does the fond mother think as shebangs delighted over the 
sweet httle leech at her bosom where the poor fellow may 
hereafter wander and what may be his fate I remember 
a stanza m an old Scottish ballad which notwithstanding 
to its rude simplicity speaks fedingly to the heart 

Little did my mother think 
That day she cradled me 
^^’bat land 1 was to travel in 
Or what death 1 shonld die ' 

Old Scots songs are you blow a favonte study and pur- 
suit of mine, and now I am on that <nih}ect allow me to 
give you two stanras of another old simple ballad which 
I am sure wiU please you The catastrophe of the piece » 
a poor mined female lamenting her fate She concludes 
ao with this pathetic wish 

O that my father had oe er on me smil d 
O that my mother bad ne er to me sung ' 

O that my cradle bad never been rock d 
But that I bad died when 1 was young ' 

O that the grave it were mv bed 
SI) blankets were my wtadmg sheet 
The clocks and the worms my b^tllows a 
And O sae sound as I would sleep I 

I do not remember in all my reading to hav e met with 
30 any thing more truly the language of miacry than the 
exclamation in the last line iliseiy is like love to speak 
its language tnilj, the anthor must have felt it 
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To Peter Hill 

Ellisland, 2ttd Metre/: i;oo 
... 1 want likewise for myself, as you can pick them up, 
second-handed or anything cheap, copies of Otway’s Dra- 
matic Works, Ben Johnson’s Do., Diy'den’s, Congreve’s, 
W\-cherle\’’s, Vanbrugh’s, Cibber’s, or any dramatic works 
of the more modem Macklin, Garrick, Foote, Colman or 
Sheridan. A good cop}’, too, of Jvloliere, in French, I much 
want. An}- other good French dramatic authors in their 
native language, I want these : I mean comic authors 
chiefly, though I should wish Racine, Corneille and Voltaire 
too. I am in no huix}- for all, or an}', of these, but if to 
you accidentally meet with them ver}' cheap, get them for 
me. . . . 

I am out of all patience with this %'ile world for one thing. 
Mankind are by nature benevolent creatures, except in a few 
scoundrelly instances. I do not think that avarice of the 
good things we chance to have is bom with us, but we are 
placed here amid so much nakedness and hunger, and 
poverty and want, that we are under a damning necessity 
of stud}dng selfishness, in order that we may exist ! Still 
there are, in ever}' age, a few souls that all the wants and 20 
woes of life cannot debase to selfishness or even give the 
necessar}' alloy of caution and pmdence. If ever I am in 
danger of vanity, it is when I contemplate myself on this 
side of my disposition and character. God knows I am no 
saint : I have a whole host of follies and sins to answer 
for ; but if I could (and I believe I do it as far as I can), 

I would ‘ wipe away all tears from all eyes ’. Even the 
knaves who have injured me, I would oblige them ; though, 
to tell the troth, it would be more out of vengeance, to 
shew them that I was independent of and above them, than 30 
out of the overflowings of my benevolence. Adieu ! 

Robt. Burns. 
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To SIiss Helen Craik 

Eu-tSLAND ^Ih August i;go 
It IS often a re\ ene of mine when I am disposed to be 
melancholy the characters and fates of the Rhyming tnbe 
There la not among all the martyrologies that e\er were 
penned so rueful a narrative as Johnsons Lives of the 
Poets In the comparativ e view of wctches the cntenon 
IS not what they are doomed to suffer but how they are 
formed to bear Ta>e a being of our kmd give him a 
stronger imagination and more delicate sensibility which 
will ever between them engender a more ungovernable set 
to of passion^ than the usual lot of man implant in him an 
irresistible impulse to some idle vagary, such as arranging 
wild flowers m fantastical nosegays, tracing the grasshopper 
to his haunt by hi» chirping song watching the fnsks of 
the little minnows in the sunny pool or hunting after the 
intngues of wanton butterflies , in short, send him adnft 
after some wayward pursuit which shall eternally mislead 
him from the paths of Lucre yet curse him with a keener 
relish than anv man living for the pleasures that only lucre 
can bestow lastly fill up the measure of his woes by 
bestowing on him a spuming sense of hi» own dignity , and 
y ou hav e created a wight nearly as miserable as a poet 
To vou Madam I need not rerouiit the laiiy pleasures 
the Muse to counterbalance this catalogue of evils, bestow s 
on her votanes 

To Alexander Ftndlater 

EtLiSLA'.n [-£V 1791] 

Dear Sir — I am both much sutpnsed and v exed at that 
accident to Loruner s stock The last survey I made pnor 
to Mr Lonmer s going to Edmbargh, I was very particular 
m my inspection and the quantity was certainly m his 
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possession, as I stated it. The sur%'e3’s I made during his 
absence might as well have been marked ' Key absent as 
I never found any bod}' but the lady, who, I know, is not 
mistress of keys, &c., to know anj'thing of it, and one of 
the times it would have rejoiced all HeU to have seen her 
so drunk. I have not surveyed there smce his return. I 
know the gentleman’s waj'S are, like the grace of G — , past 
all comprehension ; but I shall give the house a severe 
scnitin}' to-morrow morning and send j'ou in the naked 
facts. n 

I know. Sir, and regret deepty that this business glances 
vath a mahgn aspect on my character as an officer ; but as 
I am reall}' innocent in the afiair, and as the gentleman is 
known to be an ilhcit dealer, and particularly as this is the 
single instance of the least shadow of carelessness or impro- 
priety in my conduct as an officer, I shall be peculiar!}' 
unfortimate if my character shall fall a sacrifice to the dark 
manoeuvres of a smuggler. I am. Sir, your obliged and 
obedient humble servant, Robt. Burks. 

Suiiday even. 

I send you some rhymes I have just finished which tickle 2' 
my fancy a little. 

To Peter Hill 

Dumfries, jf/i February 1792. 
My DEiUi Friend — I send you by the bearer, LIr. Clarke, 
a particular friend of mine, six pounds and a shilling, which 
you wUl dispose of as folio\vs : — ^£5, los. per account I owe 
Mr. Robt. Bum, architect, for erecting the stone over poor 
Fergusson. He was two years in erecting it after I com- 
missioned him for it ; and I have been two years in pa}ing 
him after he sent me his account ; so he and I are quits. 
He had the hardness to ask me interest on the sum ; but, 
considering that the money \s-as due by one Poet for putting 3 
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a tombatoEe o\er another he maj with grateful surpnac 
thank Heaven that he ever satk a farthing of it 
With the remainder of the mone>, pa> j ourself for the 
Office of a Messer^er that 1 bought of jou, and send me 
by Mr Clarke a note of its price Send me, likewise the 
fifth volume of the Oiwrrer b3 Mr Clarke and if any 
money remain, let it stand to account 
My best compliments to Mis Hill 1 sent j ou a maukin 
b\ last weeks Fly which 1 hope you received ^ours 
10 nin->t sincerely RoBT Bouvs* 

To George Thomson 

DoUFSttS iSA Sef'lifHler 179s 

SIR— I have just this moment got your letter As the 
reqoestvou make will positivdy add to my enjoyments in 
coiDplvnng with it I shall enter into your undertaking w^th 
all the small portion of abUiUes 1 have strained to their 
utmost exertion by the impulse of enthusiasm Only , don t 
hurry me Deil tak the hindmost ' is by no means the 
Crie de guerre of my muse Will you as I am inferior to 
none of you ta enthusiastic attachment to the poetry and 
music of old Caledonia and smce y ou request it, hav e cheer- 
io fully promised my mite of assistance— will you let me have 
a list of y our airs with the first line of the v erses y ou intend 
for them that 1 may hav e an opportunity of suggestmg any 
alteration that may occur to me — you know 'tism the way 
of my trade — still leaving you Gentlemen the undoubted 
right of publishers to approve or reject at your pleasure, 
m your own publication I say the Jirsl fine of the verses 
because if they are verses that have appeared in any of our 
eoUections of songs 1 know them and can have recourse to 
them Apropos if you are for English verses there I3 on 
30 my part an end of the matter Mhether in the simplicity 
of the Ballad or the pathos of the Song, I c^n only hope to 
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please myself in being allowed at least a sprinkling of our 
native tongue, t . . 

As to remuneration, j'ou may think my songs either above 
or bdOiS} price ; for the5' shall absolutely be the one or the 
other. In the honest enthusiasm mth which I embark in 
j’our undertaking, to talk of money, wages, fee, hire, 5 :c., 
would be do^vnright sodomy of soul ! A proof of each of 
the songs that I compose or amend, I shall receive as a 
favor. In the rustic phrase of the season, ' God speed the 
wark ! ' I am. Sir, your verj^ humble servant, lo 

Robt. Burns. 

P.S. — I have some particular reasons for wishing m}' 
interference to be knoum as little as possible. R. B. 

To Gavin Hamilton 

DmiFRiES, i 6 th July 1793. 

JIy Dear Sir — I imderstand that oim friend, Jlrs. Muir 
of Tarbolton iMill, is likely to be involved in great difficulties 
as to the Settlement the late ^filler made. Will you be so 
obliging as to let me know the state of the case ; and if 
you think it would answer any good purpose to advocate 
the cause to Edinburgh at once, I can answer for her — a 
Writer to the Signet, an intimate friend of mine, -wdU cheer- 20 
fully rmdertake the business, vnthout a single sixpence of 
fees : and our countryman, David Cathcart, hes under 
promise to me to advocate at small expense whenever I 
represent female poverty in distress. I am much interested 
for her, and will, as far as I have interest in either, move 
heaven and earth in her behalf. I^Iy interest in the first is 
vastly improved since you and I were first acquainted. Oh, 
there is nothing like matrimony for setting a man’s face 
Zionward ; whether it be that it sublimates a man above 
the visible diurnal sphere, or whether it tires him of this 30 
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sublunary state, or whether the delicious morsel of happi- 
ness which he enjo>s in the conjugal ^oke gives him a long- 
ing for the feasts abov e or vrfictficr a poor husband thinks 
he has everv chance in his favour, as, should he go to hell, 
he can be noworse — I shall leave to aweel waled Presbj'tery 
o! orthodox Ayrshire pnests to determine — Yours most 
smeereH Robt BUR^s 

To George Thomson 

DuMritiEs Sef’UmlfT 179J 
Mv DEAR Sir — \ ou know that my pretensions to musical 
taste are merelj a few of Natan, s instincts untaught and 
10 untutored b) art Tor this reason many musical composi- 
tions particularly where much of the merit lies m counter- 
point however they may transport and ravbh the cars of 
\ ou connoisseurs affect my simple lug no otherwise than 
merely as melodious dm On the other hand by way of 
amends I am delighted with many little melodies which 
the learned musician despises as silly and insipid I do not 
know whether the old air Hey tutti, taitie ", may rank 
among this number but well I know that with Fraser’s 
hautboy it has often filled my eyes with tears ThTC is 
so a tradition which I have met with in many places in Scot- 
land, that it was Robetl Bruce s March at the battle of 
Bannockburn This thought, in my yesternight s evemng- 
walk, wanned me to a pitch of enthusiasm on the theme 
of liberty and independince which I threw into a kind of 
Scots Ode fitted to the air that one might suppose to be 
the gallant rojal Scot s address to his heroic followers on 
that e\ entful morning 

(Here follows Bfu« lo At* at B<i)»«)cA&i(rn see pp lI9-*o] 
So may God ever defend the cause of Truth and Liberty, 
as He did that day I Amen Robt BURhS 
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P-S. — I shewed the air to Urbaid, who was highly pleased 
mth it, and begged me make soft verses for it ; but I had 
no idea of giving mj^self any trouble on the subject, tUl the 
accidental recollection of that glorious struggle for Freedom, 
associated vith the glowing ideas of some other struggles 
of the same nature, not quite so ancient, roused my rhjuning 
mania. Clarke's set of the tune, with his bass, ^mu will find 
in the Museum, though I am afraid that the air is not w'hat 
will entitle it to a place in your elegant selection. R. B. 

To Mrs. M'Lehose 

Castle Douglas, 25//1 June 1794. 

Before you ask me w'hy I have not written you, first let to 
me be informed by you, how I shall WTite you. ‘ In friend- 
ship ’ you say ; and I have many a time taken up my pen 
to tr}’’ an epistle of ' friendship ’ to you ; but it will not 
do ; ’tis like Jove grasping a pop-grm, after having melded 
thunder. \\Tien I take up the pen, recollection ruins me. 

Ah ! my ever dearest Clarinda 1 Clarinda ! \iTrat a host of 
memory’s tenderest offspring crowd on my fancy at that 
sound ! But I must not indulge that subject. You have 
forbid it. 

I am extremely happi"^ to learn that 3'our health is re- 20 
established and that j'ou are once more fit to enjoy that 
satisfaction in existence which health alone can give us. 
My old friend Ainslie has indeed been kind to you. I had 
a letter from him a w'hile ago, but it was so dry, so distant, 
so like a card to one of his clients that I could scarce bear 
to read it, and have not yet answered it. He is a good 
honest feUow', and can wnite a friendl}' letter, which would 
do equal honour to his head and his heart, as a whole sheaf 
of his letters w'hich I have by me will witness ; and though 
Fame does not blow her trumpet at my approach now, as 30 
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she did then, when he first honored me with his fnendship 
jet I am as proud as e\er, and when I am laid in my 
gra.1 e I wiih to be stretched at my full length that I may 
occupy e\ery inch of ground I have a right to 
■\ou would laugh were jou to see me where I am just 
now Would to Heaven you were here to laugh with me 
though I am afraid that ciying would be our first employ- 
ment ' Here am I set a solitary hermit, in the solitary 
room of a sohtary ina, with a solitary bottle of wine by tne 
10 as grav e and as stnpid as an owl but like that owl still 
faithful to my old song m confirmation of which, my dear 
Mrs Mac here is y onr good health I May the hand-waled 
beiusons o Heav en bless y our borne face , and the wratch 
w ha skellies at your welfare may the auld tinkler deil get 
him to clout bis rotten heart • Amen 

T o George Thomson 

DcitritiES 1794 

Little do the Trustees for our ifanufactures, when they 
frank my letters to you — httle do they consider what kind 
of manufacture they ate encouragmg The manufacture of 
Nonsense was certainly not m idea when the Act of Parha 
JO ment was framed andyet under my hand* and your covfr. 
it thnv es amazingly Well there are more pemiaousmanu 
factures that is certam 

I shall withdraw my O er the seas and far away ’ alto- 
gether it is unequal and unworthy of the work. Making 
a poem is like batting a son you cannot know whether 
you have a wue man or a fool until you produce him to 
the w orld and try him 

For that reason I send you the oSspnng of my brain 
abortions and all , and as such, pray look ov er them and 
30 forgiv e them and bum 

I am flattered at your adopting Ca the yowes to the 
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knowes as it was o\\'ing to me that ever it saw the light. 
About seven years ago, I was well acquainted with a worthy 
little fellow of a clergyman, a Mr. Clunzie, who sung it 
charmingly ; and, at my request, Mr. Clarke took it down 
from his singing. When I gave it to Johnson, I added some 
stanzas to the song, and mended others, but stUl it will not 
do foryoK. In a solitary stroll which I took to-day, I tried 
my hand on a few pastoral lines, following up tire idea of 
the chorus, which I would preser\'e. Here it is, wnth all its 
crudities and. imperfections on its head. 

[Here follows Co’ the yowes to the knowes : see p. 121 ] 

I will give you my opinion of your other newly adopted 
songs, my first scribbling fit. Adieu ! R. B. 

To George Thomson 

Dumfries [ — May 1795]. 

Ten thousand thanks, my dear Sir, for your elegant 
present ; though I am ashamed of the value of it being 
bestowed on a man who has not by any means merited such 
an instance of kindness. I have shewn it to two or tliree 
judges of the first abilities here, and they all agree with me 
in classing it a first-rate production. My phiz is sae ken- 
speckle that the very joiner’s apprentice whom Mrs. Bums 
employed to break up the parcel (I was out of town that 20 
day) knew it at once. You may depend upon my care that 
no person shall have it in their power to take the least 
sketch from it. My most grateful compliments to Allan, 
that he has honored my rustic Muse so much with his 
masterly pencil. One strange coincidence is that the little 
one who is making the felonious attempt on the cat’s tail 
is the most striking hkeness of an iU-deedie, daiim’d, wee,- 
rumble-gairie hurchin of mine, whom, from that propensity 
to witty wickedness and manfu’ mischief w'hich, even at 
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twa dijs auld, I foresaw would form Uie striking features 
of his disposition, I named \n(iie Kicol after a certain 
Fnend of mine who is one of the masters of a Grammar- 
school in a cit> which shaH be nameless Several people 
think that Allan s likeness of me is more striking than 
i\asmj'th s for whiA 1 sat to him hali-a-dozcn limes 
HcwcNer there \» an artist of \ery considtraHe tnent just 
now in this town who has hit the most remarkable likeness 
of what I am at this moment that 1 think e%er was taken 
«" of anj bodj It is a small minuture , and as »t will be in 
your tovm getting itself be-crystallued &c , I hate some 
thoughts of suggesting to you to prefix a \ugnette taken 
from it to my song ‘ Contented wi‘ little and canlie wi 
mair m order that the portrait of my face and the picture 
of my mind may go down the stream of Time together 

To James Johnson 

Dcurum i6iA Jbii* 1796 
\ou should have bad this when Mr Lewars called on 
N ou , but his saddle-bags miscamed I am esrtremch 
anxious for ymur work as mdeed I am for evciy thing con- 
cerning you and your wellare You are a good worthy 
*0 honest fellow, and have a good right to Uve in this world 
because you deserve it Many a merry meeting this Pub- 
lication has given us, and possibly it may give us more, 
though alas 1 1 fear it Hus protracting, slow, consuming 
illness, which hangs over me will. I douht much my cver- 
dear fnend, arrest xnv sun before he has well reached hi> 
imddle career, and will turn over the Poet to far other and 
more important concerns than studying the bnlhancy of 
Wt or the pathos of Sentiment However Hope is the 
cordial of the human heart, and I endeav our to Perish it 
30 as veil as I can Let me hear from you as soon as con- 
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venient. Your Work is a great one ; and though now that 
it is near finished, I see, if we were to begin again, two or 
three things that might be mended, j^et I will venture to 
prophesy, that to future ages your Publication vill be the 
text-book and standard of Scottish Song and Music. 

I am ashamed to ask another favor of 3'ou, because j'ou 
have been so verj' good alreadj' ; but my wife has a very 
particular friend of hers, a 3'oung lady who sings well, to 
whom she TOshes to present The Scots Musical Museum. If 
you have a spare copy, will j^ou be so obliging as to send to 
it by tlie very first Fly, as I am anxious to have it soon. 

Yours ever, R. Burns. 

To Alexander Cunningham 

Brow, jlh July 1 796 

I^Iy dear Cunningham — I received yours here this mo- 
ment and am indeed highly flattered with the approbation 
of the literary circle you mention ; a literary circle inferior 
to none in the two kingdoms. Alas ! my friend, I fear the 
voice of the bard vdll soon be heard among j'ou no more ! 
For these eight or ten months I have been ailing, sometimes 
bedfast and sometimes not ; but these last three months 
I have been tortured vdth an excruciating rheumatism, 20 
which has reduced me to nearly the last stage. You actually 
would not know me if you saw me. Pale, emaciated and 
so feeble as occasionally to need help from my chair — my 
spirits fled ! fled ! — but I can no more on the subject — only 
the medical folks tell me that my last and only chance is 
bathing and country quarters, and riding. The deuce of the 
matter is this : when an Exciseman is off duty, his salary 
is reduced to ^^35 instead of £50. What way, in the name 
of thrift, shall I maintain myself and keep a horse in country 
quarters — ^with a wife and five children at home, on* £35 ? 30 
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I mention this because I had intended to beg j our utmost 
interest and all the fnmds you can muster to mo\ e our 
Commissioners of the Excise to grant me the full salary — 
I dare say jou know them all personallj If the} do not 
grant it me I must Uj my accoimt with an exit truly 
e» fnite If I die not of disease I must perish with 
hunger 

To George Thomson 

Brow 121% /yjy 1796 
After all my boasted mdf pcndeivce curst necessity com 
pels me to implore you for 6 \c pounds A cruel scoundrel 
10 of a Habeida::iier, to whom I owe an account, taking it into 
his head that I am dying, has commenced a process and 
uUl mialhbly put me into jail Do, for Gods sake send 
me that sum and that by return of pest Forgive me 
this earnestness but the horrors of a jail have made me 
half distracted I do not ask all this gratuitously , for upon 
retumuig he dth I hereby promise and engage to furnish 
you with five pounds worth of the neatest song gemus }ou 
have seen I tn*d my hand on Rothiemurchie this 
morning The measure js so difficult that it is impossible 
=0 to infuse much genius into the lines— they are on the other 
side Forgive forgive ine' — ^y'oors R Burns 
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MACIvENZIE’S RE\'IE\V 

' Dugald Stewart, and some of mj' learned friends says 
"Bums, ‘ put me in the periodical paper called The Lounger.’ 
Apparently, therefore, it was not on his own imtiative that 
Hemy- Mackenzie (1745-1831) came forward when he did in 
praise of tlie Ayrshire ploughman-poet. His essay, though 
generous in parts, is clearly the work of a man whose literary 
ideals were far removed from those of Bums. The vernacular 
was not for Mackenzie’s pen. He was a Scot ambitious to show 
that English could be \\Titten as well in Edinburgh as in 
London ; and he came to be called the ' Scottish Addison ’. 
Yet, during the closing decades of the eighteenth century’-, and 
in spite of the advent of Bums, it was Mackenzie who enjoyed 
the literary' homage of Edinburgh society. And his re\'iew is 
important, not so much for the justness or generosity’ of its 
criticism, as because it serv'es to measure and define the re- 
sponse of the Edmburgh htterati to Bums’s book. 

Page 2, 1 . 8. One bar, indeed, &c. Mackenzie’s fears for Bums 
on the score of his ‘ language ’ or ' provinaal dialect ’ were 
shared by the rest of Edinburgh society' then. The poet was 
frequently advised by' his new patrons and their friends to 
abandon the vernacular and establish his fame by' writing m 
English. Perhaps the criticism did not surprise him much. 
The Kilmarnock edition included a glossary that ran to 4^- 
pages, though the head-note to it states that ' words that are 
universally known, and those that differ from the Enghsh only 
by' the elision of letters by' apostrophes, or by \'ary'ing the ter- 
mination of the verb, are not inserted '. 

1.25. above Hits visible diurnal sphere. Adapted from Milton, 
Paradise Lost, vh. 22 : ' Wi thin the -visible Diurnal Sphere.’ 
Bums may have recalled the phrase from Mackenzie in his 
letter of 16 July' 1793 (see p. 157). 

Page 3 , I. 22. Againsl some passages, &c. This may' refer 
to comments heard in social intercourse ; but it points also to 
a sentence in the earliest notice of Burns's poems, in The 
Edinburgh Magazine or Literary Miscellany for October 1786. 

' He seems to be a boon companion and often startles us iwth 
a dash of libertinism, which will keep some readers at a dis- 
tance.’ The writer of this brief notice declares that Bums lacks 
both -the ' doric simplicity -* of Ramsay and the ' briihant 
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imagination ’ of Fergnsson He thinks it unlikely that the 
poems will find favour with men of culture and education, and 
commends them rather to those who admire the exertions of 
untutored fancy 

PACEs3and4 ue shaOtookvpon his iighUr Mute some 
ercepiionable farts This passage was revisM by Mackenzie for 
the first collected edition of The Lounger (3 vols 1787) 
described on the title-page as the second edition corrected 
The revised version reads as follows 

e shall not look upon his bghter Muse as the enemy of 
religion (of which in several places he expresses the justest 
sentiments) though she has sometimes been a little un- 
guarded in her ndicnle of hypocrisy 

In this as in other respects it must be allowed that there 
are exceptionable parts &.c 

Mackenzie was apparently anxious to publish this version 
without delay and did not wait for his second edition cor 
rected to give it to the world The essay is c^uoted at length 
— ^because it has received we are told some corrections 
Vince Its first publication on the pth of December --•in TAe 
Edinburgh hfagaeine for Dec 1786 whirh appeared (according 
to custom) aMut the 3rd of the following month So that 
ev erything considered this slight revision would seem to cor 
roberate the general impression that hlackenzie s review with 
all Its cntieal merits is the common voice of Edinburgh 
culture rather than an independent and individual estimate 
Pace 4, 1 at eomeo/hiseounlrj'men le vome of the est 
Country or Ayirshire gentrv m Edmbuigh 
1 23 o JVesl-Indian tlinte Bums intended in 1786 to 
emigrate to Jamaica. 

1 29 uood-nales utlJ hlilton L Allegro 134 

BURNS IN 1786-7 DUGALD STEWART 
Dugald Stewart (1753-1828) was Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy at Edinburgh from 1785 till z8io As a lecturer he 
influenced the next generation profoundlv His disciples 
wereamonghisbestvroiks .saysSir JamesMatkintosh And 
Henry Cockbum who attended his classy in the pen portrait 
he gives in Memorials of his Time declares they were the 
great era in the progress of young men a minds For Bums s 
estimate of his character see p 129 
PvcE 5, 1 2 ny liov^e »» Ayrshire near Catnne a viUape 
two miles of Manchlme The meeting was desenb^ 
by Bums in the Z.i»<r on meehng wfA Lord Daer see p 93 
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1. 19. he aimed at purity, &c. This trait, which would seem 
remarkable in a ploughman to one of Dugald Stewart’s social 
standing, is a reminder that Bums was not altogether without 
education and book-learning in liis youth ; and more particu- 
larly that his first serious and deliberate attempts at %\'riting 
were in prose, the result of poring ' most devoutly ' over ' a 
collection of letters by the Wits of Queen Ann’s reign 

1. 22. He came to Edinburgh, &c. Bums’s first residence in 
Edinburgh \\'as from 2S November 1786 till 5 May 1787. 

BURNS IN 1786-7 : SIR WALTER SCOTT 

Page 7, 1. 14. Virgilium vidi iantum. Ovid, Tristia, IV. 
X. 51. 

1. 21. the late venerable Professor. Adam Ferguson (1724- 
1816), Dugald Stewart’s predecessor in the Chair of floral 
Philosoph}’’ at Edinburgh. See Cockbum’s Memorials of his 
Time for a sketch of his character. 

1.27. Bunbury. Henrj’WiUiamBunbuiy (1750-1811), artist 
and caricaturist. 

Page 8,1. 13. poem of Langhorne’s, &c. 'The verses are from 
a section entitled * Apologj’ for Vagrants ’ m Part I of John 
Langhome’s The Country Justice, 1774. 

1.22. Mr. Nasmyth' spicture. Alexander Nasmj-th {1757-1840) 
drew from memory tte full-length sketch of Bums, which 
formed the frontispiece to Lockhart’s Life (1828). But Scott 
refers here to the portrait for which Bums sat to the artist in 
the early months of 17S7, and from which Beugo engraved the 
head used as frontispiece to the first Edinburgh edition of 
the poems. 

I. 29. douce gudeman, prudent and respectable head of the 
house. 

Page 9, 1. 13. Allan Ramsay (16S6-1758). the poet who 
began the revival of Scottish poetry which culminated in 
Bums. His Evergreen (1724), a collection of older Scottish 
poetry, and his Tea-Table Miscellany {1724-32), a collection 
of English and Scottish songs, old and new, are among the 
principal documents of the revival, and were both well known 
to Bums. Ramsay’s own songs, like his better-known pastoral. 
The Gentle Shepherd {1725), suffer from the attempt to combine 
the influence both of Scots and of English models. His best 
original work was done as the satirist and depicter of contem- 
porary low life. 

1. 14. Fergusson. Robert Fergusson {1750-74), a finer poet 
than Ramsay, and more important for the student of Bums. 
The Scots poems in his volume of 1773 not onlj’- determined 
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Bums towajcU the venucubr they influenced him m detail 

ntten in a Scots was pore and refined — bemg modelled 

on the best usage of the educated classes ol the time — they 
first revealed to Burns the full poebo poeabilities ot his nativ e 
tongue and the debt of the Kilmamoch edition to Fergnsson 
IS patent en m word and phrase 

1 26 the late Duchess of Cordon Jane (? 1749-1812) wife of 
Mpyander fourth Duke of Cordon, the gajest and most 
vii jcious leader of iasham in Fdiabnrgh society Hw mother 
was an AjTshire lady a Blait of Blair hence perhaps her in- 
terest in Burns who in a letter of 13 December 1786 names 
her first vn a list of his avowed patrons and patronesses 

JEFFREYS REVIEW 

R. H Ctomth (i770-ifli2j teas » sort of border never m 
hterature nho plundered the sons of gemos to his own profit 
And Jeffrey (1773-1850) had few troids to spare good or bad 
for a Cromek volonje But TJif Jfrhfves ww an opportnmtj 
he had waited for ever since be became editor of The 
Edinhurgh Renew m 1803 — as op po rt u mW of epealong of 
Bums as we wuhed to $p^ of him and he tcck it giving 
Cromek a page or two only ot very «)oalified pr3i«e at the end 
of bu essay 

Bums was an obvious theme for Jeffrey advocate alike in 
letters and in the law from the pnbhcatioD of Cnme s edition 
of theWor^in 1800 Cnrne’staskwasa dehcateoneatbest 
and be had made it no easier by intmding his theories about 
the use of alcohol His tele of Bums m ronseqaence began 
t debate echoes of whicb mayT stiU be heard But the first zest 
of debate was over by the foondation of The Edinburgh 
Renew and by i8o8. when Cromek appeared the lull was so 
complete t^t probabU no one looked for more words on the 
ubject It was Jeffrey s part to disappoint such expectations 
and by the fon e of his genins to set the issue in a broader hoht 
Uis reading of Burns may remind us of Scott's remark in his 
Joumak—nj> Ineud Jeffrey loves to see the imagmatioa be=t 
when It IS bitted and managed and ridden upon the grand pas 
But his V erdict is at least a v erdict on the writings of Bums 
snbserved^not muddled astbeverdictsofhispredecpssorshad 
been — by his opinion of the man And if it honours Burns on 
this side Idolatry its seventies need deceive no one who i» 
at all informed on Jeffrey s standpomt and general aim as a 
cntic of literatnre— clearly defined in the preface to his coJ 
lected essavs J have he wntes more nnifotmly and 
earnestlv than auy preceding cntK made the Moral tendencies 
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of the works under consideration a leading subject of discus- 
sion ; and neglected no opportunity, in reviews of Poems and 
Noveb as well as of graver productions, of elucidating the true 
constituents of human happiness and virtue : and combating 
those besetting prejudices and errors of opinion which appear 
so often to withhold men from the path of their dutj' — or to 
array them in foolish and fatal hostility' to each other.’ 

PageII, 1. 3. sivccl austere composure. 'Milton, Paradise Lost, 
i\. 272. 

Page 14 , 1 . 22. Dr.Cuirie. James Currie, M.D. (1756-1805), 
editor of The Woiks of Rohcit Burns, with an Account of Ins Life, 
and a Criticism of his Writings, 1800. For Dr. Moore and 
Mrs. Dunlop, sec pp. 127 and 147 and notes. 

LOCKHART’S LIFE 

J. G. Lockhart (1794-1S54), the son-in-law of Scott, was 
editor of The Quarterly in 182S ; and his character had softened 
from the days when, as a contributor to ’ Maga ’ (Blacktvood’s 
Magazine), he was ‘ the scorpion which delighteth to sting the 
faces of men’. His Life of Bums is pleasantly free from 
contentious criticism of previous critics and biographers ; and 
it still' ranks as a model for its judicious yet sympathetic inter- 
pretation. 

Page 16, 1. 15. said Johnson. The passage is quoted, with 
omissions and minor inaccuracies, from The Rambler, No. 36. 

Page 17 , 1 . 15. In huts where poor men he. Wordsworth, Song 
at the Feast of Brougham Castle, 161. 

1.21. Knewhts own worth. &c. CLBonttie, The Minstrel, i 59. 

1 . 29. man’s inhumanity to man. Bums, Man was made to 
Mourn, 55. 

1.31. Mr. Campbell. ThomasCampbell, thepoet (1777-1844). 
In a life of Bums, included in his Specimens of the British Poets 
(1819), he \vrites with reference to the ’ strictures ’ in Jeffre5'’s 
article ; ‘ That Burns's education, or rather the want of it, ex- 
cluded him from much knowledge, which might have fostered 
his inventive ingenuity, seems to be clear ; but his circum- 
stances cannot 'be admitted to have communicated vulgarity 
to the tone of his sentiments.’ Lockhart’s criticism is directed 
against the first part of this sentence as inadequate. 

Page 18 , 1 . 23. such, for example, &c. For a poem described 
by Bums himself as ‘ in the manner of Pope’s Moral Epistles ’, 
and written September 1788, see To Robert Graham, Esq., of 
Fintiy, requesting a Favour (Henley and Henderson, ii. 119). 
Another epistle to the same patron, of 5 October 1791 (Henley 
and Henderson, i. 271), may serve to illustrate his attempt at 
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the heroic satire roostpartofitwaSOTlj revised in 1791, from 
fragments of a satirical i^t * JVogrMf written m 1788-9 


CAJlLYlES REVIEW 

Jefirey as editor asked Cailyle (1795-1881) to undertake 
this essay on the ev e ol the latter s departure for Craigenput 
tock when (as Carlyle pats it a lew dava later 10 June 1828) 
men in general were mnkmK another uproar about Bums 
because of Lockhart s Lije The essay is the work ol a man 
as inclined is Jefirey himself to lay stress on the 'moral 
tendencies ofapoetsbook But Carhde had one qualification 
for reviewing Bums which Jeffrey lacked He resembled 
Bums in birth and in his early acquaintance with poverrt 
Sentiment therefore as well as duty shapes Carlyle s periods 
And his judgment of Bums — m essence the same as Jeffrey s 
—because it is less pontifical in manner less austere in tone 
has been as indi'cnuunatejy commended as Jeffrey s has been 
indiscriminately condemned 

Page 21, 1 13 R«t sth FnediKb Augu<!t Moritz Retrsch 
(1779-1857) draughtsman and painter famous for his illustra 
tions to German poets and to Shakespeare 

Pagf 23, 1 5 fwttt as the sntiU &c Bums Htrt's a health 
to ane I he dear Chorus 3-4 

STEVENSON S ESSAY 

This essay was suggested by J C Shaupa Burns m the 
English Men of Letters senes which Stevenson (1850-94) 
criticizes m his opening paragraphs One of my high water 
marks and again the best thing 1 ever did are Stevenson s 
own estimate of his paper after its appearance When it was 
onlv three parts written he described it more particularly as 
long dry unsympathetic but sound and I think in ib- dry 
'vav interesting It was unsympathetic ’ no doubt be 
cause a step taken in approaching this very gay subject for 
study awakened the moralist and novelist in Stevenson and 
dulled his usual interest m the nng of words when the nght 
man nngs them — I made a land of chronoloRical table ' w e 
read of his various loves and lusts «ind have been compara- 
tively speechless ever since And so the greater part of Some 
Aspects of Hoberl Burns is a diance missed But the last sec 
tion onBumssWorks does something to balance the account 
Here the path taken is much less trodden and Stevenson walks 
in it with real distinction 

Page 23, 1 2 gnes us a 


paraphrase See Shairp s Burns 
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P- 195 - The passage paraphrased is from The Auld Fanner’s 
Nexc-Year hlortiuig Sahdation, U. &J-/2 {p. 77). 

HENLEY’S ESSAY 

^ W. E. Henley (1849-1903) criticized Stevenson for his 
' Shorter Catechist ’ view of the character of Bums. But his 
own essa}' is little better on that side. The peasant and the 
poet are still two people in Henlej*. And the former, ‘ peasant 
of genius ’ though he may be called, is presented as the 
dominant partner, controlling the poet, not in any wise affected 
or modified in turn by the poet. Henlej''s Bums, in short, is 
onl3' less crude as a likeness of the man, onl}* less wide of the 
mark, than Arnold’s ' beast, with splendid gleams ’. Biit 
Henley could plaj* the hterary historian better than the judge 
of character. And those parts of his essaj* which seek to place 
Bums in the general story of Scottish letters, are a real con- 
tribution towards a final estimate of this poet’s qualit}'. Onl^' 
Minto, in his Historical Relationships of Burns (published 1894), 
had covered this ground with anj-thlng like the same know- 
ledge and discernment. 

P.^GE 25 , 1 . 16. Hamilton of Gilber^eld. William Hamilton 
of Gilbertfield, in Lanarkshire, (? 1665-1751), author of Willie 
■was a Wanton Wag, of The Last Dying Iffords of Bonnie Heck 
(the design of which Bums followed in his Death and Dying 
Words of Poor Mailie), of verse-epistles to Allan Rainsay 
(which again served Bums as models), and of an abridged and 
popular paraphrase of Blind Harry’s Wallace — the book that 
(says Bums) ‘ poured a Scotish prejudice in m3- veins which 
will boil along there till the flood-gates of life shut in eternal 
rest ’ (seep. 134). 

1 . 24. Sempill of Beltrees. Robert Sempill (? i595-?i665), 
the fir^ vemacukw poet to break the silence tlmt followed the 
Reformation, and a main link between the older ' makars ’ and 
the generation of Ramsa5-. His Life and Death of the Piper of 
KiJbarchan, or The Epitaph of Habbie Sivison first applied an 
old Scots measure to the purposes of comic eleg3-, and from 
Bonnie Heck to Poor Mailie called forth so man^- echoes, that 
Ramsa3- named the stanza (so emplo3-ed) ' standard Habbie ’ 
— a name that stiU holds. 

Page 26 , 1 . 27. Montgomerie’s Banks of Helicon. Alexander 
Montgomerie (?i540-?i6io). the last of the ‘ makars ’, and, like 
the greatest of them, Dunbar, a keen experimenter and finished 
artist in metre, \Miether he wrote The Banks of Helicon is 
doubtful. But he was one of the first to cop3% and the first to 
popularize, the metre of that poem — ^in The Cherrie and ike Sloe. 
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A quatorzam >t seems to nute aa old medie\ al r rench sta% e 
of 10 lines vith a 4 lute stanza known to the medieval Latin 
hymn wnteis Kamsayleanititboni Montgomerie and Burns 
(with whom it was a favounte) firom Ramsay For an example 
from Bums see EpwWe to Datie.p J5 

RALEIGH S ESSA\ 

Sir \Valter Raleigh a essay wnttea to introduce a new edibon 
ot Lockhart a Li/< is a study of the nund and temperament 
behind the poems of Bums rather than of the poems them- 
selves It hits the mark where so many others fad because 
there la here no astonishment Itot the man who t>y fall of 
circumstance was a ploughman and an exciseman happened 
also to be born a poet Boms therefore has been sought first 
of all in his writings and the mass of tradition and hearsay 
and anecdote — bcrn of regarding him as a prodigy— -is not 
allowed to blur or distort what the poems and letters m their 
frankness adequately reveal 

Page 32 Mary Morisov 

Two heroines have been suggested for this song neither of 
them on sure grounds The song hardly reads I^e a Burns 
ttansccipt {rom actual expenence It u more like a draft on 
the fan^ inspired by a poem reprinted m Ramsay a Bxtrgrttn 
In The Luvers Mane [moan] that dares not assay will be 
found something of the sentiment and much of the tune of 
Mary Montan And thu ongin 1$ m keepmg with Bumss 
remark when he seat the song (o Thomson 20 klarcb 1793 as 
one of his juvenile works — Idooot think it very remarkable 
either for its merits or dements Thomson did not publish it 
■n his Scottish Airs till t8i8 

Pace 33. My Mamnte O 

la all his own editions of this song Bums prmted Sttnchar 
But Thomson introduced Lugar at the suggestion of Bums 
who when he sent him the song ^ lus CoUection on z6 Oct 
1792 wrote as follows ’ In the pcmted copy of 3Iy Aannte 
O the name of the nver is hotndly prosaic I will alter it 
Behind voa hjHs where flows 

Gttvau ' 13 the nver that suits the idea ot the stanza best 
but Lugar la the most agreeable modulation of syllables 
tVhy Bums himself tetamed too prosaic "SUmhar even alter 
179a IS clear on looking at the nap For the idea of the 
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stanza ’ is not (as has been supposed) to indicate where lay the 
home of the woman who inspired the song, but to mark the 
close of day, in a late month of the 3'ear, bj* a reference to 
the going do\\'n of the sun : and, while the vallej-s of the 
Stinchar and of the Giia-an lie both bej'ond the hills to the 
south-west of Lochlea and Mossgiel, that of the Lugar lies, if 
am-thing, to the east of south. The ‘ agreeable modulation ’ 
of Lugar could be had, therefore, onh' at the cost of a disturbmg 
inaccuracj- in the image to be suggested. As to the heroine 
celebrated — ^Bums himself confesses that the passion which 
inspired the song * was, at the time, real ' — there is no reason 
to doubt the statement of Gilbert Bums, that she was Agnes 
Fleming of the parish of Tarbolton. 

Page 34. Green grow the R.\shes, O 

This piece is a good example of Bums's vray with the coarse 
old songs uhich he found, allied to good tunes, on the lips of 
the folk. He cleansed and re-created them ; and the excellence 
of the new has swept the old into oblivion. Bums transcribed 
this song into his First Gammonplace Book in .August, 17S.} 
— all but the last stanza, which was probabh- added when he 
revised the piece for the Edinburgh edition of 17S7. 

Page 35. Epistee to DatnE, .v Brother Poet 

This was addressed to David Sillar (1760-1 S30), son of a 
Tarbolton farmer. He was admitted a member of the Bachelors’ 
Club soon after Bums met him in 17S1. In 1783 he opened a 
grocer’s shop in Irvine. He published a volume of poems in 
17S9 ; but failing to make a career in Edinburgh as a writer, 
returned to Irvine, where he took up teaching, and became a 
town-councillor and magistrate before his death. For the 
quatorzain in which the poem is written, see note on .Alexander 
Montgomerie, pp. 171-2. 

1.25. ' Mairspcirr.a,vorfearva.’ ’ Ramsaj' ’ (R. B.). But 
the line has not been found in Ramsaj-. It seems to have been 
suggested b3' one or other of three lines in The Evergreen : (i) 

‘ Xocht feiring, but speiring ’ — On the Creation, and Paradyce 
lost, stanza 4 ; (2) ' Kocht feirful, but cheirful ' — The Vision, 
stanza ii ; (3) ‘ Then feir nocht nor heir nocht ’ — The Cherrie 
and the Slae, stanza 27. 

P.AlGE 38. Holy Willie's Pr.\yer 

Holy Willie was the nickname of William Fisher, an elder in 
the parish church of Mauchline, the minister of which was the 
Rev. William .Auld — ‘ God’s ain priest ’ of line 53, and one of 
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the ' Arid Licht ' party In the autumn of 1784 the Kuk 
Session led by these men charged Gavin Hamilton — Bums s 
landlord and the most intimate of his Ayrshire patrons — wnth 
habitual neglect of church ordinances and threatened to 
debar him from the communum table llamilton appealed to 
the Presbytery ot Ayr and in January 1785 the Probytery 
having heard both sides ordered the Session to erase their 
minutp It was at this point that Bums mtervened with his 
satire — that the muse overheard [Holy Wilhe] at his devo- 
tions as follows The case was not ended however The 
Session refused to obey the Presbytery and appealed to the 
Sjnod and not till 17 July 1785 were they constrained to 
grant Hamilton a certificate that he was free from public 
scandal or ground of church censure known to ns 


Paoe 41 Death ano Doctor Hornbook 
This gentleman Dr Hornbook » professionallv a brother 
of the sovereign order of the ferula but by utuition and 
mspiratioa u at ouce an apothecary snigeoa and physician 
(R B s note to line 79) Hb name was John NVilson and he 
belonged to Tarbolton The story goes that Wilson bad aired 
hn medical knowledge in Bumss presenre at a masoiue 
meeting that the poet on his way home encountered ' one 
of those floating ideas of appantions he mrnuons in his letter 
to Dr Moore (seep 134) and that out of the stirring of the 
fancy which resulted the poem began at once to make itself 
It IS also said that Wilson was ruined bj the ridicule of the 
piece and had to leave the district He certainly settled and 
died in Glasgow Bat as he was sbll a'-bng as session-cleik 
in Tarbolton as late as 8 January 1793 the immediate eSect 
of Bums s joke has probably t>Ma exaggerated After all 
the mood reflected is rather irresponsible than dehberatply 
malicious 

1 a6 Wxlhs s mtU Tarbolton Mill on the Water of Fail 
It belonged to WiUum Muir, a close friend of the Burns 
family 

1 44 6«5y satWB Hus rencontre happened in the seed- 

time 1785 ’ {R B ) 

1 66 At tnotty a hotise An epidemical fever was then 
ragm? m that country (R B ) 

1 81 Buchan Buchans Domestic Medicine (R B) 
This work bvDr WiUiam Buchan (1729-1803) wasfirstpub 
hshedin 1769 and was longafrivoonte among country people 

L 85 Johnny Ged the gtave-^ger (R B ) Gtd is 
Scots for pike a fish greedy for prey 
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Page 46 . To William Simpson 

William Simpson was schoolmaster at Ochiltree, a village 
some six miles to the south of Mossgiel. His letter (also in 
verse), to vhich Bums here replies, was apparently prompted 
by a sight of The Tiva Herds, or The Holy Tulyic — a poem in 
vhich, about a month previous. Bums had taken advantage 
of a public quarrel between two ‘ auld-hcht ’ ministers in 
Kilmarnock to satirize their partj- in the church, and commend 
the broader, less puritanical party known as the ‘ new-licht 
Bums gave a copj* of this satire to a friend, %vith the remark 
that he ‘ could not guess who M-as the Author of it ’ (letter to 
Dr. l^Ioore, p. 144) ; but there is nothing to show that the friend 
referred to was William Simpson ; and anyhow the authorship 
of the piece did not long lie in doubt. (Bums’s more im- 
mediate reply to Simpson's letter will be found in the Post- 
script, which is not given in our extract ) 

I . 13. ill a cicel. The image here derives from a marriage 
custom not unknown among the poorer classes of Burns’s da^-. 
Ramsay refers to it in a note to Canto III, stanza 12, of his own 
version of Christ’s Kirk on the Green ; and Sir John Smclair’s 
Statistical Account of Scotland (1792) contains a description of 
it, supph'ed fay the parish minister of Galston, near Kilmarnock. 
Its purpose was to discover whether the marriage had been 
consummated. It took place on the second da}' after the 
marriage : and was called a Creeling, because a creel or basket 
filled with stones was the means employed. After some pre- 
liminary fooling among the company generally, this creel with 
its load was fastened on the back of the young husband ; and 
there it remained till his wife gathered courage to relieve him 
of it. ‘ Her complaisance in this particular ’, sa}'s the Galston 
minister, ‘ is considered as a proof of her satisfaction wth the 
choice she has made.’ In a creel, therefore, is Bums’s wittily 
immodest way of suggesting his own modest opinion of his 
attainments in verse. To be likened to his great predecessors 
and models excited sensations within his breast — like those in 
the breast of the young husband at a Creeling — at once pleasing 
and disconcerting. 

II . 14-18. to sped . . . the braes o’ fame. Cf. Fergusson’s To 
my Avid Breeks, 40 : ‘ Wi’ you I’ve speel’d the braes o’ rhyme ’. 
For the authors mentioned, see notes on pp. 167, 168. 171. 

1 . 31. Coila. See note on The Vision, 1 . 85 (p. 177), 

1 . 40. New Holland, the old name for Australia. 

U. 47-8, and 51-4. In August 1785, only three months later. 
Bums puts this in prose form in his First Commonplace Book. 
But his mood had changed by then : ' This is a complaint 
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Iwouldgladlj remedj but alas 1 I am far unequalto tbe UsV 
both m native gemus and edocaoon 

L io8 UntU 14 Apnl 1786 in his Proposals for publishing 
Bums usually w-rote his name Buritwi Bums here and 
Bums in the signature to the lettcre of 27 December 1781 
and 17 Bovcmber T782 are the only lmo«Ti exceptions 

PxgeSO Poor hUiue s Eleg\ 

Onoday atlocblca after hia return ftotalrvme Bums and 
his brother Gilbert uete setting out uith tbeur teams xshen a 
hetdbov anxioush repotted that the poets p<t cue had 
entangled hersell m the tether and was l>mg in the ditch 
The bov a look and manner so amused Bums that though the 
sheep uas put right at the plough tail that day he gate the 
incident a tragic tnm and in lh» evening taj-s Citbert 
he repeatisd to me her DeefA and Dying Words prettt much 
in the uay they now stand The DrafA and Dytng K ords of 
Poo* Matlit though in octosyllables is olhwvnse directly 
renuniseent of Hamilton of CUbertfield s Last D) mg U crii* of 
Bonmt Heek Poor Matlte s Elegy — an appendix to the plough- 
tail poem — was Bums a attempt to emulate the tom oi hu 
model and of hr model s model— SempiU s Efitiaph of Haih* 
Stiiuon K good example of Buross use of the standard 
Habbie staua proper — 1 e of this 6 hne stanza apphed to 
the purposes of comic elegy its second thyme rinruag on the 
uotd dead — it may have been made soon alter The Death 
and Dying Words But the earhet version that exists ap- 
parently did not please Bums He did not transiwibe it with 
TAeDrafA a?«d Dying H ords into his first Commonplace Book 
in June 1785 and rtiscTudcwori. to havebeea written by him 
subsequent to that date The much greater finish of the re\ ised 
Efrgv (1785-d) isduetoBniiis'srecent kmdlmg itthcflame 
of lergussoa whose elegies On the Death of Mr Dattd 
Orrgory and On the Death of itcots tfune jt resembles — ratber 
than older models — in general atmo^ibere and tone 

PiA E 52 The \ mio-i 

This poem though revised at Mossgiel uasongvnalU writteti 
much earlier Bums nOodes to it in 1787 as composed Ion? 
ago Ramsay not Fergusson is its sponsor xnd echoes of 
Bums s P nghsb reading are frequent 

Duan Duan a term of Ossians for the diSeient divisions 
of a digressive po» m SeehasCathVoda vol aofMFhersons 
Translation (R B) 

1 I The sun had closed Scc Cf Wyhonnij O p 33 1 3 
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1. 67. Know the great Genms, &c. A reminiscence of Pope, 
Rape of the Lock, i. 41-2 : 

Know, then, unnumber’d Spirits round thee flj'. 

The Light Militia of the lower slry. 

1. 85. Of these am I, &c. Cf. Pope, Rape of the Lock, i. 105-6 : 
Of these am I, who thy protection claim, 

A watchful sprite, and Ariel is my name. 

Coila — guardian spirit of poets and poesy in Burris’s division 
of Ayrshire, Kyle (' this district ’) — was suggested by the 
‘ muse Scota ’ addressed by Alexander Ross (1699-1784) in 
his Fortunate Shepherdess, 1768. 

I. 87. the Campbells, of Loudoun, who dated from the days of 
Bruce, when Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochow married Sussanah 
Crawford, heiress of Loudoun. They became Earls of Loudoun 
m 1633. 

II. 121-6. 1 saw thy pulse’s, &c. The thought of these lines, 
no doubt, came to Burns from his expenence of passion in 
himself and in his own life. But the elements of its expression 
as certainly he in Young’s Ntght Thoughts, Night VII, 524-38 : 

Think not our Passions from Corruption sprung, 

Tho’ to Corruption, now, they lend their Wings ; &c. 

1. 131. And some, the pride, &c. This cannot have been 
written before 1784 and the Mossgiel days. The reference is 
probably to Gavin Hamilton in chief ; and not till 1784 was 
Burns on intimate terms with him. 

1. 147. Potost, in Bolivia, or (in Burns’s day) Southern Peru ; 
noted for its silver. 


Page 57. To a Mouse 

Composed ‘ while the author was holding the plough ’. 
(Gilbert Burns.) 

1. 39. The best laid schemes, &c. Cf. Blair’s Grave, 185-6 : 
The best-concerted schemes men lay for fame 
Die fast away. 

Page 59. The Cotter’s Saturday Night 

The subject and the plan of this poem were suggested by 
Fergusson’s Farmer's Ingle. But English models supplied the 
stanza (the Spenserian, borrowed not direct from Spenser, but 
from Shenstone and Beattie), and overlaid the style • the fre- 
quent imitation and reminiscence of English writers resulting 
in a Scots that is often little better than Enghsh in disguise 
In more vernacular mood. Burns could have made this work the 
crowning example of his ‘ manners-painting strain ’. But 

2179.13 
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the pocmremainsasgcxxIapictareotaScoUiah mtenor asan> 

\ et ViTiKen 

U 1-9 NoiiwJwrtkti/ *c ttoe first \ene recalls rergti9- 
MjnsOI>aisis 7 

Cauld bUvrs thMupjun S»ortl» »i angrj sough 
But the stanra as a sshole suggests the opening o( Giaj s CUgy 
S 8 ifif nwftj V « the m<wto« tSunday^ 

1 17 Aiatigft tare reswed in 1793 t*a‘^ carting 

larcs — iSuH^S appearing loo dialectal and antiquated 

1 76 Aa OiU« sonametl from its use at famiU worship 
in olden days in the noble s hall 
P\oE 63, Address to t«c Deil 

The Devil baa been a theme h» butksque in ScotUsb poeti^ 
both learned and popular from ver> eailj dajT The Reforma 
lion and Calvinism cinl> increa^ the tendency so to treat him 
And Hums who lilted to ult at the dogmas of the mote ngwi 
thenlogans was not hVely to miss an opportututy » ohvtwss 
and sanctioned Ills glee laoppositxm was the greater at find 
ingagantliLeMdtonraogedagaintthini True indepression 
or when out o( step with life Bums eculd admire the Satan 
of Paradise Lett (sec e g the letter to JmcoI, p 120) but m 
normal poetic mood his reaction to the hero of Mdton s epic 
IS what weseeinstamas ijand ifiof th»/ftfiress— ^hurlesque 
prtos at Mdtans central epis^e Esen the Ust tUnza 
which Carl) le quotes as ei idcnceof the wide range of the poet s 
sjmpathy and lose ts evideDCe rather of ha hilarious enjoj- 
ment of the traditioual Scottish view— another )ab at the 
minister'’ To be appreciated the poem roust be read as 
satire confident and good humoured sentiment inspires it 
little it at all 

U. t~2 OTAou/, Ac. Cl Pope TAeDioictad i 19-20 

11 85-90 Lqngsyne ftc This is one of the places revived bi 
Bums oa the eve of pubhcation to remove an allusion to 
Jean Anuour with whom he vms then at difierenee The 
stanra or^mallv read 

Lang syne in Eden s happy scene 
tVbeo strappm Edws s days were green 
An Eve was like roy bonie Jean 
'My dearest part 

A dancin sweet young handsome qut^n 
tt I guileless heart 

Recast and empnat abke recall the opening stania ol Ter 
gusson s Cauler H atcr (to make a pair with which Bums bad 
recently written his Scotch Dnnh) 
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V\,Tian fattier Adie first put spade in 
The bonny j-ard of ancient Eden. &c. 

1. loi. i/ie man of U:, Job, 

1. III. Sin' that dav, &c. ‘ Vide Milton, Book 6th, [323-7].’ 
(R. B.) 

Page 67. Haleow'een 

' The ^olio^vlng poem i\-ill, by man\' readers, be vrell enough 
understood ; but for the sake of those -who are unacquainted 
with the manners and traditions of the country where the scene 
is cast, notes are added, to give some account of the principal 
charms and spells of that night, so big with prophecy to the 
peasantry' in the west of Scotland. The passion of prj-ing into 
futuritj' makes a striking part of the history of human nature 
in its rude state, in aU ages and nations ; and it maj- be some 
entertainment to a philosophic mind, if any such honour the 
author with a perusal, to see the remains of it, among the more 
unenhghtened in our own.’ (Bums’s. prefatory note.) The 
‘ scene ’ of the poem is in Carrick, the southern and least 
developed part of AjTshire in Bums’s day ; and the ' manners 
and traditions ’ here portrayed are more antique than is usual 
with Bums in such poetry. He is drawing after the stories 
and legends told him in boyhood by his mother and Betty 
Davidson — both natives of Carrick — more than from obser\'a- 
tion of the life about him. 

1. 5. Colean, the ^larquess of Ailsa’s place, now known as 
Culzean Castle, 

1. 132. Mar’s-ycar, 1715, the year of the Jacobite Rebel- 
lion raised by the Earl of ilar. 

Page 74. The Auld Farmer’s S.\lutation 

1. 14, sieeve, an’ swank. Cf. Fergusson : Lines to the Uni- 
tersiiy of St. Andrezus, 37 : 

Mair hardy, souple, steeve, and s\vank. 

' Steeve ’ is a favourite word with Fergusson. 

1 . 35. Kyle-Stezvart, the northern part of Kjde, between the 
Irvine and the Ayr. The southern part, between the Ayr and 
the Boon, was called IQng’s-Kyle. 

Page 78. The Tw^a Dogs 

Written in Feb. 1786, ‘ after the resolution of publishing was 
nearly taken ’, to commemorate the poet’s dog Luath, which 
some one wantonly killed on the eve of WiUiam Bumes’s death 
in 1784. Bums’s original idea was ' to introduce something 
into the book under the title of " Stanzas to the memory of a 
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quadruped Ineod i but tius plan sajs Gilbert eras guen 
up for the tale as it now stands Tbe poem is inodcllcd upon 
rergu^son s ComfJaint *>J Ptanestartes ond Causey 

I i thntplaee &c i «. K>lc Coiluswasam>-thicalKingof 

the Piets w hose place of bunal was said to be neat the tnajision' 
house of CoiUfield (now Montgomerie) m Tarboltcm parish 
1 II some piact far abroad Newfoundland 
1 57 dog II* HigWasd »a»g Ciichulhn s dog VQ Ossian s 
r tngal (R B ) 

1 5S •\tUom felter dCtordte guinea 

1 65 Ouf tcfci/'^er in Hugh Andrew huntsman at CoiU- 
held Tarbolton (See Kelso Hunters Life Studies of Char 
acter p ig) 

U 03-100 ItenoUud &r See letter to Pr Moore p 135 
The factor u abo the rascal of line 144 
1 146 genUe i.e Eentle-bom 

U 145 et 6cq i/411* lad tto This imaginary pictun. of 
geotn s life tnaN be compand with Burns s account of b» 
fir?t opporturut} of studying a Wd at close quartern— in the 
/.iMeron nteedni act* l>ri Parr pp 03-3 
PiGE 87 To V Mocvtiiu Dihy 

Baras sent this as his %ery latest production to John 
Keanrd> factor at Bundnes House (n^ar ilaotblair) on ao 
April 1786 I am a gocid deal pleas^ with some sentiments 
jn}'»eU be wrote as tbes are ^ost the native quernlons 
feelmgs of a heart which as the elegantly melting Graj sa}"*, 
TOelanchoh? has marked tor bn wrn 

1 51 Stern Pfius Ac Cf \oimp \trhl Thoughts Night 
1\ 167-S 

Stars rush and final mm fiercely drives 
Her ploughshare o ei creation I 
PvceSS There vv vs V Lad 

This song may havebeenwnttcnmxyS;, CromeW printed it 
with three other pieces of verse and a scrap of prose dated 
May andbead^ Egotisms from my Oien Srnrationr (a phrase 
borrowed from Shenstones £sr0>r) in his version of Burns s 
first Commonplace Bonh Burns s own MS of this Book ha* 
a good deal of other matter (not given in Cromek) in the 
interval between August 11734) and August (17851 where 
Cromek prmts the paeces indicated and the latter seem 
never to hav e formed part of Burns v fini>bed copy They may 
however hav e been rm^h co^ that he ultimately decided not 
to include For in the abridged venaon of the Book in the 
Glennddel Mbs (i 79 t). Burns inserts the Cromek pieces to fill 
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a gap left in the original between September [1784] and June 
17S5. Editors prefer 17S6 as the date of There was a Lad, 
because one of the accompanj-ing pieces, in Cromek and in the 
Glenriddel MS , refers to the poet’s Jean, while another is the 
Elegy oil the Death of Robert Rutsseatix. But it is not improbable 
that Bums met Jean Amiour a year before the usuallj’ ac- 
cepted date, April, 1 7S5 ; and the lines 

‘ Tho’ mountains rise, and deserts howl. 

And oceans roar between ’ 

need not imply that he was alreadj- contemplating emigration 
to J amaica . Likewise, in the Elegy, the French pun on his name 
(ruisseaux = rivulets, bums) need not have waited till the deci- 
sion (in 17S6) to drop the form Biirness. 

1 . 10. fivc-aiid-iwenty, &c. ' Jan. 25th, 1759, the day of mj* 
Bardship’s \'ital existence.’ (R. B.) 

P.\GE 90. Address to the Unco Guid 

This returns, but in more rhetorical mood, upon the theme 
of Coda’s lines in The I'tsioit (see p. 56, 11 . 121-6 and note). 
The dispassionate Unco Guid here satirized are of the company 
Young desenbes — Night Thoughts, Night VII, 521-3, as 
Ye gentle theologues, of calmer kind ! 

MTiose constitution dictates to your pen. 

Who, cold yourselves, think ardour comes from Hell ! 

Page 92. The Gloomy Night is gatherixg fast 

See letter to Dr. Moore, p. 145. 

Page 93. Lixes ox meeting with Lord D.aer 

These lines ‘ were reaUj' extempore, but a little corrected 
since ’, says Bums, in sending them to Dr. John Mackenzie of 
Mauchhne a day or two after the meeting — at Dugald Stewart's 
house on 23 Oct. 17S6 (see p. 5 and note). Lord Daer {1759- 
94), second son of the Earl of Selkirk and a former pupd of 
Dugald Stewart, chanced to be of the company. 

1 34. The fient a pride. Sec. Cf. The Twa Dogs, 1. 16 {p. yg). 

P.AGE 95 , Macpherson’s Fareu^ll 

‘ The songs marked Z in the Museum I have given to the 
world as old verses to their respective tunes,’ says Bums ; ‘ but, 
in fact, of a good many of them little more than the chorus is 
ancient.’ The Farewell is so marked ; and it is one of the ex- 
ceptions here indicated. Bums wrote to Thomson : ‘ " M'Pher- 
son’s Farewell " is mme, excepting the choms, and one stanza.' 
His original seems to have been one ot those ' excellent new 
songs ' to which Gilbert alludes as hawked about the countrj- in 
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tlie poets bojhood— a broadside called The Last \\or^ of 
James htachpherson Murierer Maephereoa ^as baagcA at 
Banff 10 bcp\emt>et 1700 
Page 86 Of a the Airts 

Composed out of compliment to Mra Bums — NB 
dunng the honeyraoon (Piom Bums s note m his intcrieatcd 
copy of Johnson s tfujeum 1 He wrote it apparently dunng 
his early day* at PUisland when (Mrs Bums being still m Ayr- 
shire) he was eight or ten dav* there and at Mauchline 
alternately ' 

Page 86 Go fetch to mc a Pint o \% ive 
Bums quotes these as two other old stanzas which please 
me mightily in a letter to 'fra Dunlop 17 December 1788 
In his mfeileaved note to Johnson he allows the first halt 
stanza as old hut claims the rest The ferry (L 6) la Queens- 
ferry Bcrvsiclc law (1 7J « North Berwick Law m Daddmg- 
tonshixe 

Page 87 Awtn Lano Svme 

This song Bums nowhere claims as his own U is signed Z 
m the Afuseum like 'foepAffSons Fareuvfl but unlike the 
fareuell it n not at the same tune credited to Bums (by the 
e<4\'««)\nVaekitiewt.4«wttTAs OwPAmsay sNtrwnvwNol. t 
of the Afuseum Dumss interleSAed cote refers to the old 
fragment which will appear 10 the j'/usmm vol v --t e his 
Ncrsion And wnting of it to Thomson in 179J he calls it 
the old song of the olden times and which has never been 
10 print nor even in manuscript until I took it down from an 
old man s singing Again to Mrs Dunlop 1111788 it i9 quoted 
as an old song and tuoe whub has often thnUed through my 
soul ' and loll^ed by th< comment— Light be the turf on 
the breast of the Heaven inspiied poet who composed this 
glorious fragment 1 There is more of the fire of native gemus 
ifi it than in half a dozen of modem Btigh»h Bacchanalians 
Bums then claims only an editor s interest in this song and the 
ment of having recovered from an old man 3 smgms the 
genuine onginalof the several versions popular in his day To 
what eri ent he refurbished his find cannot now be det ermmed 
he hims»-lf clearly thought it so little a* to be negligible In 
favour of taking Bums at his vrord it may be noted that m 
both Ramsay s version and the version in Watson (lyit) ® 
love-mterest has been added to the older bacchanalian note 
They might each be desenb^ like the broadside onginal found 
for Watson — itself evidence of a still older form — as An 
Evceilent and proper new ballad entitled Old Lot'S SyH< 
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Kewlj' corrected and amended, a large and new edition 
of several excellent love lines Bums’s work on Auld Laiig 
Sync, whatever it was, has put an end to such tinkering. He 
could not have done more as author of tire song than he has 
done as its editor. There is no dissociating it from his name 
till the nameless author he praised is discovered 

11. 9-12. A nd surely, &c. This stanza is placed last in Thom- 
son. The general drama of the piece is in favour of Johnson’s 
order, as here. 

Page 98. Johx Anderson, my jo 

Bums’s transformation of an indecent popular song, for the 
tune’s sake. 

Page 99. Tam Glen 

Before its appearance as Bums’s work in the Museum, this 
ballad somehow got printed in The Edinburgh Magazine for 
November, 1789 signed T. S. ; whence no doubt it was copied 
into The Edinburgh Evening Courani of 22 December 1789. 

1. 21. the Valentines’ dealing, the custom on St. Valentine’s 
day of choosing a valentine or lover by drawing lots. 

1.25. last Halloiceen. See p. 72 (Bums’s note). 

Page 100. Willie brewed a Peck o’ Maut 

Bums’s interleaved note in Johnson reads : ‘ The air is 
Masterton’s ; the song mine. The occasion of it was this : 
Jlr. Wm. Nicol of the High School, Edinburgh, during the 
autumn vacation [1789] being at Moffat, honest Allan (who 
M-as at that time on a %dsit to Dalsvmton) and I went to pay 
Nicol a visit. We had such a joj^ous meeting that Mr. Master- 
ton and I agreed, each in our own way, that we should celebrate 
the business.’ For Nicol, see p. 129 and note. Allan Masterton 
was aftenvards writing-master at Edinburgh High School ; he 
died 1799. 

Page 101. To jNUry in He.wen 

One of the songs to the poet’s ‘ Highland Marj^ ’. She was 
Marj' Campbell, daughter of a Clyde sailor ; and seems to have 
been an early love, to whom Bums turned again when Jean 
Armour crossed his purposes in 1786, smee the famous parting 
would seem to have taken place in May of that year. Bums’s 
note to the song My Highland Lassie, O, vague though it be, 
contains all that is definitely known of their connexion, 

' This was a composition of mine in very early life,’ it reads, 

' before I was known at all in the world. My " Highland 
Lassie ” was a warm-hearted, charming jmung creature as ever 
blessed a man wath generous love. After a pretty long tract 
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of tlic most ardent reciprocal attachment ne met b\ appoint 
ment on the second Sunday rf Mat m a sequestred s^t b> 
the Banks of A>t «here »e Spent the day m taking farewell 
before she should embark for the Mest Highlands to arrange 
matters for onr projected chantsc of hfe At the close of the 
\utumn following she eroeasi the sea to west me at Greenock 
where she had scarce landed when she was seired wth a 
malignant leter which humed my dear girl to the grave m 
a few da>s before I could even hear of her illness ' 

The poem hesitates between twomood»—<)ne of bereavement 
the other of passionate remembrance of the day of parting In 
Ihghland Mory [pp where the latter mood is allowed 

to gvin on the former— though the double aim is still Mt 
Burns comes nearer to success The hesitation in the present 
poem accounts perhaps for the reminiscences soggested — e g 
tnlines^-S of Thomson s ode Trltme Ihtni toul oj her I Joxe 
and again in the third stanta ot Blatts Cmi* q^-iiq 

I‘Aocl02 Tam o SnvsTts 

When Bums and tnincis Grose the antiqua^ (t 73 t "90 
met in 1789 the latter was collecting matenal for hui duh- 
fiddrs of Scotland and Burns suggested he should include 
in mgtn'nng of AUcraay Kirk in hit auount of AyrshiTo 
Grose agreed on condition that the po«t would furngh a 
witch story to be printed along with it In as undated letter 
Bums sent him three tales in prose the second of which he 
afterwards used (or Tan o Shanlet The poem appeared in 
Grose s book m Apnl 1791 Of previous editions that in TA« 
LdinbiirgA /frraU (t8 March) is piobablv the earliest for 7 Ae 
Cdinfcurgfc ffugn-ine for 'larch did not appieat till about 
3 Apnl Both the f/rr<tfi and the tfurMiae belonged to 
James Sibbald 

Tam 0 Shanler is a talc of diablene of no specified period 
But tradition has indicated otigmals tor the Several chancteiH 
introduced, from among Dorns s contemporaries Tam was 
drawn from Douglas Graham (1739-181 1) ofShanterrarmnear 
Kirkoswald his wife from Helen M Taggart (or Graham) 
(1742-98) Souter Johnny from John Davidson (1728-1806) 
of Kirkosvrald Kukton Jean was Jean Kenned), who kept 
a respectable public bouse in Kirkoswald— 'Tvirkton in Scotland 
signihesany vdlagethathasaMrk andKannieorCuttj sarb 
was Kate Steen or Steven (d |8t6) of the parish of Kirkoswald 
an accomplice of smuggkrs with a reputation for vvntchcraft 
and fortune telling 

1 50 Amshesaj-s that when Bums recited the poem to him 
at Lllisland in 1790 there followed after chorus the lines— 
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Tlie crickets joined tlie chirping crj'. 

The kittlin chased her tail for joy. 

11. S9-96. In Bums’s day, the road from Ayr into Carrick 
by the Brig o’ Boon passed considerabl}* to the west of AUoway 
Kirk (not, as now, close by its eastern end). It turned east 
just before reaching the Boon, and led past the southern side 
of the l&k ruin, some 200 yards before crossing the Brig. 
Tam’s first view of AUoway IQrk was therefore from a point to 
the south-west ; and the points in his route here mentioned are 
now on private ground and mostly obhterated. 

II. 125-42. This list of horrors \vas more revised by Burns 
than anj' other part of the poem. 

After line 142, all JISS. and all the separate early prints add : 

Three Lawyers’ tongues, turned inside out, 

Wi’ lies seamed hke a beggar’s clout ; [rag 

Three Priests’ hearts, rotten black as muck, 

Lay stinking, \'ile, in every neuk. [comer. 

Tliese lines Bums omitted from his later Edinburgh editions 
at the advice of Fraser Tytler. 

11, 151-S. Mrs. Bums told Cromek how she came upon the 
poet, by the banks of the Kith, when he had just conceived this 
passage. She also told him — or he misunderstood her as sajdng 
— ^that Tavt o’ ShaiUcr as a whole was composed that day, 
which Bums spent in his favourite walk by the river. Lockhart 
gave currenc}’ to the legend, and quotes Mr. M'Biarmid as 
confirming Cromek. But what the legend suggests on close 
inspection is, not that Tam o’ Shunter was ‘ the work of one 
day ’, but that Bums found difficulty in carrying forward at 
this particular point. That the first news of the poem to reach 
ISlrs. Bunlop, in November 1790, was a copj' of ' only one half 
of it ’ from an unknown source — down apparentlj’ to the ‘ heart 
and tongue ’ verses that were later omitted by Bums — ^perhaps 
favours this interpretation. 

11. 163-4. Cf. Ramsaj', The Three Bonnets, Canto I, 83-4 : 

She was a winsome wench and waly. 

And could put on her claes fu’ brawiy. 

1. 206. the key-sfanc of the brig. ' It is a well-known fact 
that witches, or any evil spirits, have no power to follow a 
poor wight any farther than the middle of the next running 
stream. It may be proper h'kewise to mention to the benighted 
traveller that when he falls in with bogles, whatever danger 
may be in his going forward, there is much more hazard in 
turning back.’ (R. B.) 
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P\CE 110 \ E rtOWERY B4NKS 

On 11 March 1791 an earber \mion of this son^ was sent 
by Barns to Al<*Tander Cunningham asneulj sketched out 
to the tune of BallendaMoch s Keel for the fourth volume of 
Johnsons \ e rioatry Bank$ an obv lous revision 

of this earher set was enclosed in an undated note (probablj 
of the same period) to John BaOantine of Aj-r Apparently 
Johnson or Cbrke his musical editor did not care tor the tune 
Bums bad used The song that was accepted by them for the 
fourth volume was the third version — e Bankt and Drais— 
written to The Caledonian Hunts Dehght and therefore m 
a modified stanza 

Page lit Bowie WsETHrsc 

Composed on m> httte idol — the charming lovel> 
Davies (Bums s interleaved rvote in Johnson) Mis» Davies 

was daughter of Dr Davies of Tenby Pembrokeshire and 
related to Bums s fncnd Capt Kiddet of Pnar s Carse 
Pace 112 Ae eo'id Kiss 

Hus celebrates the poet s farewell meeting on 6 December 
1791 withMrs M I^hose (Clannda)— for whom see p Ij9and 
note Its opening bues echo Th* Parting hits of Kobert 
Dodsley (1703-64) 

Paop 113 Bovme Lesixy 

^tiss Lesley Dadhe the berome of this tong was an Avntuxe 
beaut) whom Bums met m the Edinburgh days when dining 
at her lather's He was almost he says in the prediea 
ment of the Children of Israel when they could not look on 
Moses face for th" glory that shone in it when he descended 
from hlount Horeb In August 179Z Mr Bailhc with bis two 
daughters and a fnend called on Bums in Darnin'^ on their 
way into England I took my horse Bums wntes to Mrs 
Dunlop — though God knows I could lU spare the time — and 
accompanied them fourteen or fifteen miles and dined and 
spent the da> with them “Twas about mne I think that I left 
them and nding home 1 composed the following ballad , and 
he transcribes Sunni* LstUy 

Page 114 Hichund Mary 

See note To Ufaiy rn Wratrn on p 1B3 The castle o 
Montgomery was Coilsfield in TarboUon parish a seat of the 
Montgomenes 

Page 115 Dbncak Crav 

An earlier set was seat hr Bums to Johnson and published 
m the hlu non vol 11 (1788) Botti sets derive from the old 
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indeceut song among Herd’s MSS., and were made for the sake 
of its tune — a ‘ kind of light-horse gallop of an air which pre- 
cludes sentiment ; the ludicrous is its ruling feature (Bums 
to Thomson; December 1792.) Some two years later Bums 
tried to comply with Thomson’s request for ‘ second ’ sets to 
his songs — ^in English ; and it was the attempt to fit the air of 
‘ Duncan Gray ’ that provoked his utterance ; ‘ These English 
songs gravel me to death. I have not that command of the 
lan^age that I have of mj' native tongue.’ Ailsa Craig (hue 
ii) is the ' craggj’^ ocean-pyramid ’ over 1,100 feet high off the 
Ajushire coast. 

P.\GE 116 . Braw Lads o’ Gala Water 

Another refurbished old song, versions of which occur in 
Johnson, in Herd, and in chap-book form. (The Gala and 
the Ettrick are tributaries of the Tweed ; the Yarrow of the 
Ettrick.) 

Page 117 . Lord Gregory 

Written for the air ‘ Lord Gregory ’, at Thomson's request, 
to replace words from The Lass of Lochroyan then current to 
that air. 

Page 118 . Whistle, axd i’ll come to you, my Lad 

This was built up from the chorus, which Bums found among 
Herd’s MSS. He published an earlier version of one stanza 
only in the Museum, vol. ii {17S8). The present set was sent 
to Thomson earty in August 1793. Two 5»ears later Bums 
proposed altering the last line of the choms to 

‘ Thy Jeanie will venture wi’ ye, my lad ’, 

because ' a Fair One, herself the heroine of the song, insists on 
the amendment ’. This was Jean Lorimer, Bums’s Chloris. 
See note on p. 199 

Page 119 . Scots wha hae 

See letter to Thomson, pp. 15S-9, and notes. Thomson, like 
Urbani, did not think ‘ Hey, tutti, taitie ’ the tune for these 
words. He chose the air of ‘ Lewie Gordon ’ instead, and got 
Bums to lengthen the last hue of each stanza to meet the new 
tune, e.g. ‘Or to glorious victorie’, ‘Forward, let us do or 
die ’ ; and so it was published by him in 1799. The original 
form and tune, however, were given in the next volume (1S02), 
in response to public clamour, excited by the revelation in 
Currie of the story of the change. Thomson said, m a note, 
that he had ‘ changed his opinion ’ on the smtability of ‘ Hejy 
tutti, taitie ’ to Burns’s words. 

U. 21-4. Lay the proud usurpas, &c. ‘ I have borrowed the 
last SL^nza from the common stall edition of Wallace — 
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' A false Bsurpet sanies In e\eiy foe 

And laberty returns with every blow — 
a couplet worthy of Homer' (Dams to "nioansoa ) 

PacE 120 My Lovt is iiXE \ Rco Ukd Uove 
The song is reaU> a pastiche though so braUiaotlv movcii as 
to be V irtuallj Bums s wwJ. 4 soggesbon for the hret stanra 
has been found in a i^acUetter ballad The U anl^ U tfe c>j 
Cflsffe Car*— 

Her cheeks are like the Roses 
•That blossom Iresh in June 
O she s like a new strung instrument 
That S Ttewly put in tune 

The second and third stanzas boirour from two songs in The 
//oni/air Gatlani — a chap-book a copy of Khich is inscribed 
Robine Rumes aught this buik and no other one song hts 
the line 

And the Recks melt with the Sun 
the other has the stanta 

The seas they ^al) run dry 
And rocks melt into sands 
Then I U love yoo stiD my dear 
UTten all those things are done 
Bums s last starua has been traced to a song called Tht 
r»«« Lottf s f aretirJf in another chap-book ditM 1791 
Fare you well roy own true love 
And fare you weU for a while 
And 1 will be sure to return back again 
If I go ten thousand mile 

These borrowings and as>imila(Mns give point to Pdward 
Fitzgeralds comment on this song in his Letters fo fanitv 
hemtle (ed 1902 p ai) 

Pace 121 Ca TjiEkovvES 

See letter to Thomson (pp tOo-i) and notes (CJouden or 
Cluden is the stream of that name and Lincludeti Abbey at 
itsconduenceniththeN/lh near 2>timfnes I 
Page 122 Cowtewtedui Little 
See letter to Thomson p 162 
Pace 122 For a tbat anti a’ that 
Burns sent this piece to Thomson in January 1795 not for 
your book butmerelyl^wayoftsielatiafahllr, fortbepiece 
is not really poetry It was boro really of his sympathy with 
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the spirit of the French Revolution ; and of the slights he 
suffered about this time among the gentrj-, because of his reck- 
less expression of that sjmipathy in his conduct. ' For a’ that 
tiU Bums gave it this setting, was merely a stock phrase in 
parodies of the Highlander’s ignorance of Lowland Scots. 

P-tGE 124. O Wert Thou ix the C.\uld Blast 

Written during the poet’s last illness for Jessie Lewars (see 
note on p. 202), when she played him ' The Wren’ (No. 483 in 
Johnson’s Museum, vol. v). 

PROSE EXTRACTS 

Page125, 1. 6. A fouutain shutup, &c. Ci. Song of Solomon, 
iv. 12. : ‘a spring shut up, and a fountain sealed ’. 

1. II. a Rhymer from hts earliest years. The occasion of 
Bums’s commencing lover and poet at the age of fourteen is 
described in the letter to Dr. Moore, see pp. 136-7. 

1.13. the applause, perhaps the partiality, of Friendship. The 
friend was Ga\dn Hamilton of Mauchline. ‘ Mr. Hamilton adidsed 
him to publish his poems ’ (Gilbert Bums in his Memoir). 

Page126, 1. 6. Humility has depressed, &.C. The last sentence 
(not quite exactly quoted) of Sbenstone's essay' On allowing 
Merit in Others {Works, 1764, ii. 13). 

Page 127. Dr. John Moore. A Glasgow doctor who settled 
in London in 1778 and turned author; father of Sir John 
Moore of Corunna. He showed an interest in Bums from the 
day' that Mrs. Dunlop sent him a copy' of the Kilmarnock 
Poems. His letters to Mrs. Dunlop were forwarded to Burns, 
and led to a correspondence between the two men. 

Page128, 1. 9. Glencatrn. James Cunningham, 14th Earl of 
Glencaim, 1749-91. He first met Bums in Edinburgh in 17S6, 
introduced him to Creech the publisher and secured the pat- 
ronage of the Caledonian Hunt for the Edinburgh edition, 
helped the poet to obtain an appointment in the Excise, and 
was regarded by Bums as his principal patron. 

1.19 Dr. Blair. The Rev. Hugh Blair, D.D. (1718-1800), one 
of the ministers of the High Kirk and Professor of Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. 

P-AGE 129. William Nicol. A master in Edinburgh High 
School, with whom Bums grew intimate during the o2 hours of 
his stay' there. He accompanied Bums on his Highland Tour 
in 1787, and was the ' hero ’ of the song Willie brew’d a Peck o’ 
Mailt. Professor Josiah Walker, who met him with Bums in 
Blair-AthoU, describes him as ‘ a man of robust but clumsy 
person ’ and a mind to correspond — quoting Bums’s remark 
at the time : ' his mind is like his body', he has a confounded 
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strong in knt>ed sort ol a, soul* Bon)mi 744 he died in 1797 
Pace J 30, 1 9 A* foUs bke Lucxfer &c Shaherpeare 
Henry I III lu a ^71-^ 

Janies Smith This letter records an incident that happened 
wMa Burn." v.-as letunang from his \test Highland four 
JamesSmith born 1765 vras the son ot a Mauchlme merchant 
and one of Bums s closest friends dimng the Mossgiel period 
He was with Bums on the visit to Poosie Nanae’s ta\em 
which, inspired The Jolh Be^ars "inuth had a hnen-draper s 
business in Mauchline lor a while m 1787 he remoied to 
Linhthgowshire where he became a partner m the As on Pnnt- 
Works thenestjearheeroigratedlo Jamaica whetebedied 
1 30 Maine sun son in whose beams the motes dance 
Pace 131, 1 i katrsi-^a\ barvest-daj 
1 8 ThoiHas~<t Bhymer spropheeies Thomas of Erceldcone 
or Thomas the Rhymer is the earliest name in Scottish poetr> 
His hie and wotbr are largely matter of legend , but he seems 
to have flouiwbed at the end of the twelfth, ceotutj, and ac- 
i^uired a reputation for soothsaying Burns learned about him 
no doubt m the version of Blind Harry s II allorr that be read 
for the RhiTUer is there introduced at the Abbey of Fail (m 
Bum s own parish of Tarbolton) prophesying victerj for the 
hero 

1 13 A/o irrra/ottAut gayfw not Ner> drunk but merry 
The reference is to the song IF* re gayly yet m Herdsifiicwnl 
and itfodrnt ScoMmA Songs 

1 ao Jenny Geddes Boms s favourite mare mmed after the 
J etia> Geddes who is said to have flung J er strol at the dean s 
head whenthe att«r>pt was made m 1637 to introduce Laud s 
Liturgy in St Giles s Edinburgh 
Pace 132 Po6er< Atnslie Ainrhe was bom in 1766 at 
Berrywell near Duns in Berwickshire where his father was a 
land stew aid he was serving his apprenticeship to the law m 
Edinburgh when Bures made his acquaintance On his Border 
Tour Bums had Ainsbe s tonipany as far as Betr> well which 
served as a sort of head quarters to the poet for the most part 
of tlay 1787 It was then that he met the members of the 
family referred to in the close of this letter Intimate as the> 
we-e during the Edinburgh period Bums did not find Amshe 
the stafi of hia old age see p 139 
1 17 Though sn the tnortt, &.C This is probably from the old 
Scotch song well knovm among the Country ingle sides’ to 
which Burns alludes 10 his Firrt Commonplace Booh under 
date September 11785] He cooM not tell the name of the 
song or of the tune but the fine Unison of both prompted 
him to imitation and be gives one of his stantas 
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When clouds in skies do come togetlier 
To hide tlic brightness of tlic sun, 

There will surely be some pleasant weather 
When a’ thir storms are past and gone. [these 

I'o Dr. John Mooro. The passages here given from this 
verj' important letter are printed for the first time, it is 
believed direct from the original manusenpt, now in the 
British IMuscnm. 

P.\GE 133 , 1 . 3. My ancient but tgnobic blood, &c . : Pope, 
Essay on Man, iv. 211-12. 

1 . 6. Kteths of Marshal, George Keitli, the Earl Marischal, 
proclaimed the Pretender in Aberdeen in 1715. He had a seat at 
Fetteresso in Kincardineshire, and another at Inverugie m 
Aberdeenshire. Bums told John Ramsay of Ochtertyre, in 
17S7, that his Jacobite sympathies were ‘ owing to his grand- 
father having been plundered and dnven out in the year 1715, 
when gardener to Earl Marischall at inverury ’. Bums’s grand- 
father is known to have rented the farm of Clochnahill in 
Dunnottar parish, near the Fetteresso seat of the Keiths : but 
he may not have settled there till after the ’15 ; and Ramsay’s 
‘ Inverary ’ may be a shp for Inverugie. 

1 . 18. a worthy gentleman, Wilham Fergusson of Doonholm, 
then Provost of Ayr. Prior to engaging with Provost Fergusson, 
William Burnes had been gardener on t\vo other AjTshire 
estates — Fairlie, in Dundonald, and Doonside, the next property- 
to Doonholm. 

1 . 25. a small farm, Mount Oliphant. 

Page 134 , 1 . 1. an old Maid of my Mother’s, Betty Davidson, 
%\ndow of a cousin of Mrs. Buraes (according to the poet’s 
youngest sister, Mrs. Begg). 

1 5. warlocks, yfizards; will-o’-the- wisps ; kelpies, 

river-demons ; dead-lights, ghostly lights, hke a candle flame, 
foretelling death — sometimes, therefore, called fetch-lights; 
cantraips, efiects of magic. 

1 . 14. The vision of Mirza and a hymn of Addison’s. See The 
Spectator, Nos. 159 and 489. 

1 . 20. Mason’s English Collection. Arthur Masson’s A Collec- 
tion of English Prose and Verse for the Use of Schools. 

1 . 23. the life of Hannibal. Gilbert Burns says this was lent 
by J ohn Murdoch, whom Wilham Buraes and some of Ins neigh- 
bours hired to teach their children. 

1 . 24. the history of Sir William Wallace. This was Hamilton 
of Gilbertfield’s paraphrase of the Wallace of Henry the Mmstrel, 
first published in 1722. Gilbert Burns says it was borrowed 
from the ' blacksmith who shod our horses ’, some years after 
the reading of Hannibal, 
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Page 135, 1 18 clouterly patched 

\ 22 One ahose heail Ac Gilbert Bums sa>-s this was 
the eldi^t sou of Dr ilalcolm of Ajt who went to the 
Cast Indies where he had a commission m the armj Por 
tiunnv Begum see Burkes Speeches on Ihe Impeae/imenl of 
11 arren Hastings 

1 30 the picture 1 hate draun of one Seep 82 hnes93-iC)o 
1 31 advanced in life WiUiam Buroes married at the age 
oj 36 

Page 136 , 1 16 wy Purlnrr This was belhe Kilpatnck 
daughter of the miller at Perelewan in Dalrymple parish \N ith 
the song that Bums made upon her — O once I toi'd a bonnie 
lass — he began his First Commonplace Book in 1783 though 
bv then he regarded it as verj puenie and silt> 

1 20 soMsie good natured joU) 

Page 137, 1 15 a larger farm Lochlea inTarbolton 
1 24 To tthere the wtektd Ac Ct Job,in 17 
1 27 / tttts at the beginning of lAis ^io<f Ac The 

preceding paragraph has told in bare outiine the story of 
NVdham Barnes 9 Ust years at Mount Ohphant and then at 
Lochlea Bums now back over this p^od and through 
several pages (137-43) expands the outline with reference to 
himself 'the allusion here therefore is to a date shortl) 
before 1773 and to the pansh of AUoway (not Tatbohon) 

The list of books that followsrefers to the same earl> period 
It completes th* account of what Bums had read b> his sca en* 
teenth jear (1775) Other works are named on pp 140-383 
additions to his reading made between 1773 and the jear of 
his father s death 

Thomas Salmon s New Geographical and Historical Grammar 
(1749) and William Guthries Geographical /fisforicof and 
Commeretal Oeopaphj (1770) were popular test books of the 
time from which Burns could acquire more than an elementary 
knowledge not only of geography but also of the history and 
contemporary civiiization of the chief peoples of the earth 
Andrew Tookes Pantheon though only a translation was 
another popular school mauuel that told dialogue wise the 
Fabulous Histones of the Heathen gO(h> and Most Illustrious 
Heroes First pubbsbed in 1698 it had reached a 22nd 
edition by Bums s day (1767) 

The other works in the list are more than text books 
Jethro TuU s Horse hoing Hissbandry or an Essay on the 
Principles of Tillage and legelaiton (1733) was the work of a 
Berkshire farmer (1674-1741) Based on the authors own 
experiments it advocated the system of pulvenziog ground os 
a»ainst manuring and the methods then in vogue TuUs 
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principles found favour in his life-time only on the Continent, 
where thej^ were adopted by (among others) Voltaire. The}* 
were re-imported from abroad, and what was sound in the 
book began to be recognized in Britain, about Bums's time. 
The Rev. Adam Dickson (1721-76), who attacked TuU in his 
Essay o;i Mamires (1772), ^o wrote a practical Treatise on 
Agnculltire (vol. i, 1762 ; vol. ii, 1770), to which Bums here 
refers, J ames J ustice’s British Gardener’s Director (Edinburgh : 
1764) nas another practical book on husbanchy*, written for use 
in the northern parts of the kingdom. These three works per- 
haps reveal William Bumes rather than his son. 

With the theological books it is otherwise. These are 
primarily interesting as the early traimng ground of the man 
who was to puzzle Calidnism m his talk, and to commence poet 
as the satirist of the ' auld licht ’ clergi'. Thomas Stackhouse’s 
Ne'aj History of the Holy Bible from the Beginning of the Woild to 
the Establishment of Christianity (1737) is the book Charles 
Lamb read as a boy, and describes in his essay on Witches and 
other Night Feats. It so fascinated Lamb bj' its account of the 
objections that have been urged against the credibHitj- of Old 
Testament stoiy — ' draim up with an almost complimentarj^ 
excess of candour ’ — ^that he ‘ became staggered and perplexed, 
a sceptic in long-coats '. Its effect on Bums was probably not 
dissimilar. The Boyle Lectures were reasoned, academic ser- 
mons or addresses m defence of the Christian religion — ^so- 
called because the Lectureship was founded under the nill of 
the Hon. Robert Boyle (1627-91), the discoverer of Boyle’s 
Law. The first lecturer was Bentle}*, who lectured in 1692-3 
on The Folly and Unreasonableness of Atheism, a tj’pical theme. 
John Taylor’s Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin Proposed to 
Free and Candid Examination (1740) had such a vogue that 
John Wesley replied to it m 1757. Its character ma-y be 
guessed from an entry’ in Wesley’s Journal for 28 August 174S 
— ' Abundance of people we gathered before six, many of 
whom were disciples of Dr. Taylor, laughing at Original Sin, and, 
consequently, at the whole frame of scriptural Christianity.’ 

The Rev. James Howsy’s Meditations among the Tombs (1746) 
is a document of some importance in the history of taste and 
literary fashions. A book of morbid reflections in an affected 
style, it serves to show what Gray’s Elegy might have been 
without Gray, and heralds the cult of sensibility that infected 
oru late eighteenth-century writers — Bums, on occasion, among 
the rest. The Collection of Songs, which Bums describes as his 
‘ vade mecum ’, has not yet been traced. A Select Collection of 
English Songs is the title to a letter of Ritson’s anthologj- 
(3 vols., London, 17S3) ; and some suppose this to be the work 
= i 7?-:3 o 
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refenedto Butitial^ romeanicertainthatBunisisquotins 
a btle If the use of capitals in this passage of the onginal 
letter is any due it srould seem that Bunu recalls his books 
by those parts only of their title paxes uhich his use of them 
had fixed roost firmly in his mind he names them that is to 
say as be i\ould base named them to himself on going to his 
shelves to take one down at need Pope He Pantheon 
I^kcs Essay Stackhouse Boyle Taylor Hersey So that 
his use of a phrase that is the exact titie of Sitsan s work may 
be accidental the most ne can infer is that Bums possessed 
at this time a Collection of Cngbsh Songs which he thought 
deserving of special menhon in his list And Ritson s Collection 
IS to be rejected on other grounds Not only is 1783 too late 
a date of publication to suit the passage as a whole \%ehave 
to remember that Bums asked Thomson to procure [him] a 
sight of Ritson 3 Collection of English Songs m October 1794 
and that when Thomson made him a present of the work in 
reply Boms s acknowledgement gave no hint of his having 
possessed or seen it before that date — Henley says (Ettay on 
Btirtts p 329 note} that the inde tnecum refeired to was The 
Len-k (hoadort 1740) but Tie LarA t$ a ccUectioa oi English 
und Scotch songs with a copious Alpbabcbcal Glossary for 
Exptamiag the Seoiei words though a first gtasce at the 
title page with the words Lark Collection and ^ngs 

J irmted prouusently in red type might easily lead one to over- 
ook this fact If guessing were profitable one might suggest 
A ColUcUon of Songs (Edinburgh Printed by A Docaldsoti 
and J Reid 1762) which is Engbsh throughout and might 
fairly be described as select in its kind (d Cafafogue of 
Cnghsh Song Books forming pari of lie Lil-rary of Str John 
Slanier 1891 records a cc^ with a manuscript note that the 
collection was edited by the Rev William Harper Episcopal 
Minister of Leith who died 16 November 1785 ) Mis Begg 
Bums 8 youngest sister said that among her brother s earliest 
possessions was a copy of Ramsays Tea Taile iliscellany the 
third V olume of which consists of Enghsh songs 

The other books named in the lirt need no annotation 
Page 138,1 35 lheblindgropinlg]s Ac Cf Pope s Odysiry 
493-4 

Meantime the Cyclop raging with his wound 
Spreads his wide arms and searches round and round — 
where the image « rather more prominent than in the onginal 
Bums read Homer in Pope s translation 
Page 140, 1 4 a noted school This was at Kirkoswald in 
the parish where Bums s moUier was born andsomefivenules 
south west of Slaybolc 
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1 . 13. V irgo. The sun enters Virgo on 23 August. 

1 . 14. a charming Fillctie, ‘ Peggy ’ Thomson, who married 
John Neilson, ‘ an old acquaintance ' of Bums, in 1784. 

I. 20. Like Pioserpiiie, &c. 'Milton, Paradise Lost, iv. 269-70. 

1 . 32. a collection of leiteis, &c. ' This book says Gilbert 
Bums, ' was to Robert of the greatest consequence. It inspired 
him with a strong desire to excel in letter-\\'Titing, while it fur- 
nished liim with models by some of the first writers in our 
language.' He also informs us that it was bought in Ajnr, by 
a brother of Mrs. Bumes, in mistake for ‘ The Complete Letter- 
Writer ’. It may have been the publishers’ venture issued by 
Briscoe in 1718 : Familiar Letters of Love, Gallantry and 
Several occasions, by the IVils of the last and present age ; or 
An useful and entei taming Collection of Letters ... by the Most 
Eminent Hands, 1745. In Burns’s hbrary at his death there 
was a volume of ‘ Letters by Pope, Gay, Swift, and other 
eminent -ivriters.’ 

Page 141 , 1 . ii. The Man of Feeling, the novel that made 
Henrj' Mackenzie famous ; it exploits the sentimental vein of 
Sterne, and appeared m 1771. 

1 . 20. except. Winter, a dirge, &c. Bums has the Edmburgh 
(1787) edition in mmd, where the songs referred to are (i) It 
was upon a Lammas night; (2) Now wesibn winds, and 
slaught'ring guns ; (3) My Nannie O. 

1 . 27. a neighbouring town, Irvine. 

Page 142 , 1 . 5. a belle file, probably EUison Begbie, who re- 
jected Bums’s offer of marriage in or about 1781. It was partly 
his desire to be in a situation to marry that led Bums to try 
flax-dressing as a means of livelihood. 

1.16. a 3'Oi(»ig/eWoi«, Richard Brown. In writing to him on 
30 December 1787, Bums recalled these days, and mentions a 
good turn Broivn did him that may balance the mischief here 
recorded ; ' Do you recollect a Sunday we spent together m 
Eglinton Woods ? You told me, on my repeating some verses 
to you, that you wondered I could resist the temptation of 
sending verses of such merit to a magazine. It was from this 
remark I derived that idea of my own pieces which encouraged 
me to endeavour at the character of a poet.’ 

Page 143 , 1 . 8. the Welcome inclosed: A Poet’s Welcome to 
his Love-begotten Daughter, which celebrates the birth of Eliza- 
beth Paton’s child in November 1784. 

1 . 18. a neighbouring farm, Mossgiel. 

1.30. Like the dog, &c. Ci. 2 Peter, ii. 22. But the wordmg is 
nearer to, and may be a recollection of, the last phrase in the 
rebuke administered by Rev. William Auld, when Bums stood 
before the congregation in 1786 for his misdemeanour with 

O 3 
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3 can Armour— like the dog to his vomit or like the sow that 
IS washed to her wallowing in the mire 

1 34 two rev‘ Cohintr**, two Kilmarnock, ministers— John 
Russell and Alexander Moodie (ot Riccarton)— both stem 
Calvinists Their quarrel ts burlesqued in The Twa Herds or 
The Holy Tulyie which is the piece referred to as the first of 
my poetic ofispnng that saw the light' — 1 e probabl> the 
first to be cirenlated m manuscript copies for no printed copy 
IS known earlier than the Stewart and Meikle Tract of 1796 
Page 144, 1 6 n reefaitn ri<f« the Moderates or >ew Licbt 
par^ in the church 

1 7 Holy 11 iUte s Prayer See pp 38-41 and note 
1 14 The l^tnenl occastorud by the unfortunale tssue 0/ a 
friend s amour first published in the Kilmarnock edition wa:> 
occasioned really by the ttofortuDate issue of Bums s own 
amour when Jean Armonr agreed to mutilate the written 
acknowledgement of mamage be bad gi\m her 
1 18 J gave up my part This was cm 23 July 1786 
PaGSl 4 S^l 13 The gloomy Tughl Seep 92 
1 16 uhtnalelteffnmDrBlaeSheJi he Bonos in hastening 
to theend of bis stor) is so brief cooceming the coosequences M 
Blacklocksletter that it is easy and common to read too much 
into lehat he $a}‘S He need not and should sot be read as 
soggestmg that It at onceputEdiabu^h into his bead Thomas 
Bbcklock the blind Edinburgh poet wrote to the Rev George 
Lawne sinister of Loudoun (near Galstos} on 4 Septembw 
2786 But the letter did not reach Bums (through Gaiin 
Harmltos) till near the end of the month Blaeklock certain}} 
advises the unmediate issue of a second edition but only for 
the sake of the joung man because the Ktlmamock ^bon 
had proved too small to meet the demand — and inthout any 
mention of Edinburgh Early in October therefore Bums 
proposed a second e^tioo to its Kilmarnock publisher And 
itwasonlyafterhehadfailedtocometotermswithMilsoa that 
he posted to Edinburgh on 27 Koi ember On the same da; 
Blaeklock wrote 3 second time to Lawne saying he had heard 
that a second ediboo of (he Poems was projected at 
the expense of the gentlemen of Ayrshire f<tr the author s 
benefit — an echo probably of the attempt to republish through 
■\\dson, 

L31 to catch the manners Ssz Ripe Essayon Man I 14 
Page 146 Mess Chalmers Slargaret ( Peggy ) Chalmere 
She and her widowed mother— sister to Sirs Hamilton the 
widowedstep-motherof Bumsspatron GavmHamilton and 
to the deceased wife of Alexander Tail, W S olHarviestomin 
CIackaiannr?nrhire -hved m Edinburgh but spent much of 
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their time at Har\’ieston, where also ^Irs. Hamilton was 
domiciled (with her children, including the * Charlotte ‘ of this 
letter), as housekeeper to Sir. Tait. Rumour has it that Bums, 
while in Edinburgh, proposed marriage to Pegg\- Chalmers, but 
was refused. 

1 . 7. Shcnstone says, in his essaj* On Eesene 1764, 

ii- 55 )- 

1, 25. hanile o' fauts, faults not a few. 

1 . 28. Garrick, the southern district of A3’Tshire. 

Page 147 . Mrs. Dttnlop. This was Frances Anna Wallace 
(1730-1815), daughter of Sir Thomas Wallace of Craigie, and 
wife of John Dunlop of Dunlop (near Stewarton, Aj’rshire), 
whom she married in 1748. For her correspondence with 
Bums, see Robert Bums and Mrs. Dunlop, bj' William Wallace, 
1898. Bums first met her at Dunlop, after his return from 
Edinburgh in the summer of 1787. The correspondence be- 
tween them, which began in November 1786, ceased abmptly 
on Mrs. Dunlop’s side in January 1795 : the reason for her 
apparent neglect of the poet tlurmg tlie last eighteen months 
of his life is not certainty known. 

1 . I. Dtyden's Vtrgil — the Odyssey — Tasso. Mrs. Dunlop, on 
her n-ay through Kilmamock in the previous March, left ' Pope’s 
Homer, Dryden’s Vugil, and Hoole’s Tasso ' at Wilson’s, for 
Bums : thej- reached him apparentlj' b>' 31 i\Iarch. On 28 
April he v.Tote ; ' Virgil, Dryden, and Tasso were all equallj’ 
strangers to me ; but of this more at large in mj' neirt ’ — ^i. e. 
the present letter. 

•zqth May, jySS. The earlier part of this letter was begun 
on 27 May. The extract here given begins the continuation on 
the 29th. 

Page 148 , 1 . 6. term-day. Term-da}' among farmers in Scot- 
land comes twice a j'ear, in Jilaj' and in November. Leases com- 
monlj' mn from these dates ; and farm-servants are then fee’d 
or engaged for the next six or twelve months. 

John Beugo (1759-1841), engraved from Nasm5'th's picture, 
the head of Bums, published as frontispiece to the Edinburgh 
edition. 

1 . 27. By banks of Niih, &c. This parodies the metrical 
version of Psalm cxxxvii, 1-2, as used in the Church of Scotland : 

By Babel's streams we sat and wept. 

When Sion we thought on. 

In midst thereof we bang’d our harps 
The wiUow-trees upon. 

Page 149 . John Tennant (1760-1853), farmer at Auchenbay, 
near Ochiltree ; son of J ohn Tennant of Glenconner in the same 
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neighbourhood who Mas a witness at the poet s baptism and 
advised him when he chose EUidand Clenconner s brother 
David recommended Mrirdoch to NStUum Durncs as a tutor 
forhisfamily AndAuchenbay hadtccow-nBumsfromthetmic 
Murdoch becsme a master in Ayr and taught them French 
tc^etber 

1 30 Barguhane the next larm to Clenconner and the home 
of George Reid who lent Bums the ponj on which he rode to 
bdmburgh m 1786 

Page 150, I 3 Tht effntuat fervent Prayer ic James 
V r6 

\ iS a Ktlf>uimoe)i Cornmunioti Holy Communion in the 
Scottish Church of the eighteenth century was celebrated at most 
once a year Sev eral parses would combine on these occasions 
and people Socked from allround to the church selected for the 
celebration The numbers were #0 large that while parties m 
succession throughoat the day attend^ the Conunuition ser 
vice wntJun the church tent preachings were conducted in the 
fields about for the rest of the assembly It was from the need 
to supply food and dnnk and from the opportunities for )ovial 
intercourse naturally supphed at such gatbensgs that Holy 
Fan (as Burns says] bwarue a common phrase in the West 
of Scotland for a sacrameotat occasioo And under this title 
it was — 10 his Noly Fair— that Bums satinaed the tent- 
preaching or out-of doors aspect of a Scottish Communion 
Here he refers as oasympatbeticaUy to the indoors aspect the 
sternly senous and solemn conduct of the commumon service 
Itself For an account of the nte as a whole see Henry Grey 
Graham s Social Lift of Scollandiatht Eighteenth Century chap 
viri sect va Kilmarnock was the centre of a district that 
cultivated Holy Fairs assiduously 
FaceISI 1.27 Falconer Iaapostscnptdated24Deceniber 
1789 Mrs Dunlop wrote enthusiastically of Falconer s Ship- 
icrech which she had }ost read and asked Burns Can you 
tell me is it bo who is capt of an East India ship I Bums 
here replies to her question WiUiam Falconer son of an 
Edinburgh barber was bom in 1732 and was lost at sea in 
1769 His Shipwreck (1762) was much over rated in its day 
His Dtcitonary of the Manne (2769) was a work more within his 
powers and more deserving of praise 

Page 152, 1 rx Little did ttty mother &c From the ballad 
Mary Hamilton or The Queens Mane first published by Sir 
Walter Scott in The Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border 1802 
1 21 O that my father ax Possibly another ol the songs 
w ell known among the Country ingle sides hke the one re 
ferred to in the letter to Ataslie on p 132 
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1. 27. clocJts, beetles. 

Page 153 . Peter Hill, (i 754-1 S37) had been clerk to Bums’s 
Edinburgh publisher, Creech. He set up a book shop of his 
Q\sn in 178S. 

1 . 1. I Kant hkcwisc for myself, &c. This request for the comic 
dramatists is in keeping r\ath Ramsay of Ochteiiyre’s account 
of a visit he paid to Bums at EUisland later in the j'ear. In 
October 1787, at OchtertjTe, he had proposed to Bums ‘ the 
writing of a plaj' similar to tlie " Gentle Shepherd At the 
meeting in 1790, Bums told him ‘ that he had now gotten a 
story for a drama, which he was to call Rob Macquechan’s 
Elshon [awl], from a popular story of Robert Bmce being 
defeated on the Water of Caim, when the heel of his boot 
having loosened in his flight, he applied to Robert Macquechan 
to fit it, who, to make sure, ran his awl nine mches up the 
King’s heel’. Bums ‘sketched tlie outhnes of a tragedy’ 
toivards the end of the Mount Oliphant period. And the ambi- 
tion to write for the stage was re-awakened at this later period 
by his interest in the Dumfries theatre : tivo prologues of 
his composition were spoken there on i January and on 3 
March 1790. But the play never got written. As Ramsay 
foresaw in 1787, ‘ steadmess and abstraction from company 
were wanting, not talents ’. 

1 . 27. Knpe anay all tears, &c. Cf Revelation, vii. 17. Bums 
names this .passage in a letter to his father, in 1781, as one he 
was ' more pleased with . . . than wdth any ten times as many 
verses in the whole Bible ’. 

Page 154 . Helen Ci aik, one of the Craiks of Arbigland, near 
ICirkbean, Kirkcudbnghtshire. Bums was probably introduced 
to them by Capt. John Hamilton, his Dumfnes landlord, who 
ivas a conne.xion of the Craiks. 

Alexander Findlater (1758-1839), Supervisor of Excise m 
Dumfries at the date of this letter. Peterkin’s edition of 
Bums’s lEurAs (1815) includes a letter from him in defence 
of the poet’s character against the strictures of Currie and his 
successors. 

1 . 27. Mr. Lorinter, Wflham Lorimer, a farmer who dealt also 
in teas and spirits. He went to Edinburgh the previous month 
on law business : and Bums gave him a letter of introduction 
to a lawj’er there, commending him ‘ as a man of property and 
consequence '. The smuggling propensities of Lorimer ap- 
parently broke no friendships. His daughter, Jean, became 
the ‘ Chloris ’ of Bums’s songs a fewr j^ears later ; she w'as the 
' Lassie wi’ the lintwhite-locks ’. 

Page 155 , 1 . 22 Mr. Clarke, James Clarke, teacher at Moffat, 
who in the previous June became (as Bums puts it) ‘ the unfortu- 
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Bate and undeserved subject of perseclit/oV^rom some oi bis 
employers and jn svhose cause Burns exerted himseVf aU he 
could The Patrons ol the school were the Ministers Jfagi* 
stTdtes and Town Council of I^dinburgh and Clarke at last, 
with the help ol Bums s pen and purse succeeded m bringing 
his casehelorethern — though his enemies tned hard to prevent 
this— and won At the date of this letter Clarice was on the eve 
of setting out for the heanng before ttie Patrons in Edinburgh 
I 26 Err^soH Thewctionofastoneovertheiraveofl er 
gusson in Ldinburgh v»as an att of sincere homage on Bumf s 
part 3 and R Burn who bad the order in 1787 completed 
the work and rendered their account 23 June 1789 — with 
facetiou' apologies for the delay 
PaoxlBh,! 4 OJit* 0/0 Messenger d Treatise on tAeOjSfwo/ 
a Messenger (Edinburgh 1753)— abook Burns would need as 
an cxcuetnan it described the procedure for dealing with 
law breakers and for enforcing the penalties of the law 
1 6 Observer This was the periodical by Richard Cumber 
land (1732-181X) which appeared from 1785 to 1790 
1 8 tneuAin hare 

George Thomson (1757-1851) was Clerk to the Board of 
Trustees for th* En'^uragement of Art and Manufactures in 
Scotland Hia bobbv was music and both as a \ lohmst and 
as a inger he was wrll known in the Edinburgh of his day 
He was the leading spmt in the project formed in 1792 to 
pubh h a collection of Scottish songs with accompaniments by 
lamous Continental composers which resulted in lus Stttd 
CollecUon of Original Seotttsk dirt it appiared vol i in two 

e the remaining four volumes entire at long intervals 
*en 1793 and i8i8 

Pack 157,1 t2 J havtwmeparhculcir reasons Burnswas 
now in Dumfries entinly dependent on the Exciac hut the 
promotion he hoped for on giving up EUislond in November 1 791 
seemed as far otl as ever He may have thought it hkely to 
hinder promotion altogether if the full extent of his literary 
coimnitmrnta was noised abro id He was already busy enough 
on two publications— a new edition of his Poems (which ap- 
peared in 1793) and the fifth volume of Johnsons ^cols 
Musical Museum (the fourth volume of which bad only recently 
appeared) 

1 15 TarboJtortAfiW, WiQiesMiU (WiUiamMuir sJotDralb 
and Doctor Horttboofi see p 42 Mrs Muir sheltered Jean 
Armour when her parents turned her out oi doors in 1788 
Pace 158 , 11 5 13 iieel wied carefully chosen lug ear 
I 18 Eraser shauiboy Thomas Fraser (1770-1823) played 
theoboeintheorchestraofUieTbeatre Royal Edinburgh when 
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Burns ^vas there. In 1793 he was in Dumfries training the band 
of a Fencible Corps, and Bums renewed his acquaintance. He 
excelled in airs suggesting at once the pathetic and the comic, 
like Fee him, father, fee htm, which he performed on his benefit 
night in 1S24 ‘ in the manner in which he played it to Bums 

1. 22. my yesternight' s evcning-xealk. Accordmgto JohnSyme, 
with whom Bums took a tnp mto Galloivay (27 July-2 August 
1793), tliis song was begun on 31 July, as they crossed the 
moors between Kenmure and Gatehouse in a violent thunder- 
storm, and finished on 2 August on the way home to Dumfries 
from St. Slaiy^’s Isle, the Earl of Selkirk’s seat, where they had 
spent the premous mght. Sj'me says that Bums gave him a 
copy of the verses on 3 August. If Sjune is right. Bums can 
only have given a final pohsh to the song in his ‘ 3'estemight’s 
evening-walk '. (See also next note.) 

Page159, 1. 1. Urbant. PietroUrbani(i749-iSi6), whohad 
settled in Edinburgh. Bums thought him ' a narrow, con- 
ceited creature ’, but adimtted that he sang ‘ delightfuUj' ’. He 
was of the companj^ assembled at St. Mary’s Isle, when Bums 
and Sjnne were there on i August , and took part in an evening 
that was given up to Scottish song, and that no doubt iras the 
occasion of Bums’s showing him the air. This postscript, in 
consequence, has been taken to favour a later date than Sjane’s 
for the composition of Scots wha hae. But Sjane is probabty 
right : for the gist of Bums’s statement here is simply that 
he disagreed ivith Urbam's preference for ‘ soft verses ’ (as 
against his ‘ heroic ' ones) for ‘ Hey, tutti, taitie ’. We may 
judge who had the better sense of the air from Lady Naime’s 
Land 0’ the Leal. 

1. 5. some other struggles, the French Revolution. 

1. 7. CJaike. Stephen Clarke, organist of the Episcopal 
Chapel of Edinburgh, harmomzed the airs for Johnson’s Scots 
Musical Museum. He was m Dumfriesshire at this tune. 
Bums haling recommended him as music-master to the 
family of John M'Murdo, chamberlam to the Duke of Queens- 
berry at Dmmlanrig. 

Mis. M'Lehose, Burns’s Clarinda. She was Agnes Craig, 
daughter of a surgeon in Glasgow, and cousin to Lord Craig, 
who befriended her in her worst tunes. Bom in April 1759, 
she married John M'Lehose of Glasgow in 1776. The marriage 
proving unhapp3f, they sepcirated in 1780. Her husband went 
to Jamaica in 1784, where he died in 1812. From 1782, Mrs. 
M'Lehose lived in Edinburgh, where Bums first met her in 
December 1787. She died in 1841. This letter is the last that 
Bums is known to hav^e written to her. 

1. 23. Ainslie. See p. 132 and note. 
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P\CE 160 , 1 13 hand KoUd choicest sktlhet squints 
linAI^r tinker clout neBCl 

1 31 Ca JAeicues &c » e theair Bums says he ROt 
Stephen Qarke to take ftom the singing of the Rev John 
Qunxie and sent with an anwaded version of the words to 
Johnsons Sfots t/nsieaJ Museum (\Cl. ui 1790) Cloane 
(> 1757-1819I who was l»ccn««i bj the Presbytery of Edin 
buish in 178^ became minister of Ewes in Dumfnesshim m 
1790 and of Borthwick >lidlottuan in 1791 At the timo 
Bums and Claike met him be was schoolmaster at ifarkinch 
in Fife 

Page 161,1 13 sour tleganlfjtunt Tbtswasanengravi&g 
to illustrate The Colltr t Saturday Siglil on whieb David Allan 
(1744-96) had been at work since April 1794 Bums looVetl 
on NIr Allan and Mr Burns to be the only genuine and real 
painters of Scottish costume in the world 
1 18 sa« soeasil} recognuabte 

1 37 iM-dreefie mischievous rumWogainr disotderh for- 
ward ^UfCkiN urchin 

Pace 162, \ 3 named II iUi« Ntcof . fte MiQiam Nicot 
Bums bom9Apnli70i waso'imedafterUieMtlham Nicolof 
the letter on p 139 — a prodigy of leanung and genius and « 
pleasant (cllovi though no saint as Thomson says in bis reply 
to this tetter 

I 7 anarhsic/very eontidtrabUmerst &e Neither the artist 
nor the small minature here referred to seems to ha\ e been 
traced as yet The artist may have been Alexander Reid 
^1747-1813) of wbofn Boms wrote to Mrs MalterRiddelsomc 
eight mondu later (39 January 1796) X am ynst sitting to 
Reid in this town [Etumlne'J for a mini-itum andJthmkbe 
has hit by far the best bkeoess of me er taken But the 
miniatures are bardly likely to be one and the same 
1 13 Conlrnlrd ux hltU Ac See p irs 
Jatnrs Johnson an engraver and music sdler la Edinburgh 
whose Stoll AIuhmI Afuirxm appeared in 6\ols between 17S7 
and 1803 This work accounts in some measure for Bums s 
preoccupation with ScottnJi song after the Edinburgh days 
for Bams was not only interested in it from the start after 
the first volume be as good as edited it DU bis death 
1 16 Mr Lewars an exciseman with whom Bums was 
intimate His daughter Jessie helped to nurse the poet in his 
last illness and was the heroine of some of his latest songs 
Sheathe friend' for whom Bums asks a copy of the IfMsrum 
m the end of this letter 

Pace 163 , L 4 your PaUiraiwN In April 1793 Bums bad 
wntten to Thomson Pour book tall be the standard of Scots 
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so}igs for the fitliire : let this idea ever keep your judgment on 
the alarm.' But the words there were less a prophecy than a 
threat. Bums was anxious to know the songs to be included 
in Thomson’s first volume (which appeared iiie next month) ; 
and Thomson seemed shy of giving the information. 

Alexander Cunningham, a nephew of Principal Robertson of 
the University, practised law in Edinburgh ; but before he 
died in 1812, went into partnership i\-ith a goldsmith. Bmms 
met him in 17S6-7, probabl)' in the club of jovial, free-spoken 
fellows known as the Crochallan Fencibles ; and the two were 
close friends ever after. Bums’s son (bom on the daj* of the 
poet’s funeral) was to have been named Alexander Cunningham 
after his friend. From what remains of their correspondence, it 
is clear that Bums found Cunningham a man to meet his every 
mood. It was Cunningham who, at Bums’s death, originated 
the subscription and the scheme for a collected edition of the 
Works, on behalf of the famil}-. 

P.^GE 164 , 1 . iS. Roihiemtirchie, a strathspey tune, to 
which Bums in 1794 had sung his ' Lassie wi’ the lintwhite 
locks ’. The song he now composed to it — ^his last — n-as Faiiest 
Maid on Devon Banks. 




